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RESTORE MOZART 
TO METROPOLITAN 
WITH ENCHANTING 
“COSI FAN TUITE” 


Merry and Lilting Little Opera 
Achieves What Is Believed 
to Be Its American Premiére 
—Smaller Interior Stage 
Constructed to Put Work in 
Appropriate Frame — Ur- 
ban’s Settings Delight — 
Singers Exceed Expecta- 
tions in Difficult Music and 
Vindicate Much-Abused Li- 
bretto by Treating It as 
Aristocratic Farece—One of 
Gatti-Casazza’s Most Mem- 
orable Accomplishments 


OZART’S madcap little comic 
M opera, “Cosi Fan “Tutte,” spun 
of sunlight and caressing’ song, 
achieved what is believed to have been 
its American premiére at the Metro- 
politan Friday evening, March 24, 
wreathing the staid old opera house 
with happy smiles. It redeemed the 
last of General Manager Gatti-Ca- 
sazza’s pledges as to novelties and re- 
vivals for the season now in its wane. 

Felicitous in cast, mounting and 
management of innumerable fascinat- 
ing details, “Cosi Fan Tutte,” as thus 
uncloistered after more than a century 
of waiting, must be chronicled as one 
of the most memorable and refresh- 
ingly artistic accomplishments of Gen- 
eral Manager Gatti-Casazza’s fourteen 
years at the Metropolitan. 

Whether its life there is to be short 
or long, this epicurean treasure will be 
cherished in the memories of those who 
near it with an ear open to its lilting 
melodies and an eye capable of delight 
in its rococo investiture. 





fudience Shows Keen Pleasure 


, Manifestations of keen pleasure and 
ively amusement were not limited on 
Friday night to those who may like to 
consider themselves the musical clerisy. 
That a work of such aristocratic appeal 
will attract standees in such numbers 
as “Tosca” or “Zaza” is scarcely to be 
expected, but those who were gathered 
behind the rail at the premiére were ap- 
parently in a state of highest glee over 
What they saw and heard. There were 
‘Tequent laughs and much hearty ap- 
vause—sometimes to the ire of. atten- 


try 


vive ones striving to hear every note 


adh ‘untingly lovely passages in the 
orcnestra, 
Condunea 
yy Oncuctor Artur Bodanzky, Stage 
“anager Samuel Thewman and Tech- 


Virector Edward Siedle were called 
the curtain, and the singers came 
to bow an uncounted number of 


nce Easton, Frances Peralta, 
; 1 Bori, George Meader, Giuseppe 
_ I and Adamo Didur composed a 
AS it left virtually nothing to be 
Joseph Urban designed set- 
enchanting as Mozart’s music. 


Use Small Interior Stage 


hat seemed almost a stroke of 
the little opera—opera intime, 
actually opera da camera—was 
into something like the proper 
n the huge auditorium. When 
tains parted after the overture 
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Greek Tenor, Who Made a Successful American 
This Season. After Spending the Su 
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oted also that the floor of 


a smaller interior stage was re 
ggtra pit had been raised so 


raised about three feet, with stepy 


either side leading down to the Musicians were virtually on a 
of the larger stage, and curtaine¥: the audience. An _ instru- 
from the wings in such a way as semble twice the size of the 
form a second proscenium. Old-fas which Mozart scored was used 
ioned footlights, resembling so many any excess of volume. The 
bottles, aided in giving this interior strings, to the contrary, did not always 


carry to the back of the house, and 
whether the auditor was able to capture 
most of the beauty of the scoring de- 
pended quite largely on where he was 
sitting. Certainly those nearer the 


appearance of a theater of 
Mozart’s day. Attendants in livery of 
the powdered-wig period came out to 
light these and two large hanging lan- 
terns. There were three loud knocks 


stage the 


AA? tit 
I j 


and the draw-curtains of the little thea- 


front heard and saw the opera under 
than 





Y., under the act of March 2, 

















ter parted, revealing the first of the more nearly ideal circumstances 
miniature settings designed to keep the — 

opera within its rightful proportions. [Continued on page 4] 
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NEW YORK FORMS 
ELABORATE PLANS 
FOR CELEBRATION 
OF MUSIC WEEK 


Churches, Clubs, Schools and 
City Departments Join in 
Aiding Executive Commit- 
tee—Organizations of the 
Five Great New York Bor- 
oughs and Suburbs Repre- 
sented—School Choirs and 
Orchestras Wall Take Part 
— Programs of Foreign 
Music Being Arranged— 
Churches to Prepare Special 
Services—All Boys’ Clubs 
Will Share in Celebration 


NDER the leadership of Isabel 
Lowden, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, the plans for New 
York’s Music Week, to be held April 
30 to May 6, continue to grow and to 
include city clubs and organizations 
by the score, enlisted from the five 
great city boroughs and nearby subur- 
ban towns. The schedule of concerts 
promises to provide a Music Week far 
in advance of any hitherto celebrated. 
On the opening Sunday most of the 
churches in the city have agreed to ring 
their chimes at three in the afternoon, 
and many clergymen will devote the 
afternoon sermon to music and its in- 
fluence. In the public schools the chil- 
dren of all grades have been invited to 
submit essays on music and the writer 
of the best essay will be awarded Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music as a prize. School 
orchestras and choruses will also play 
and sing in competitions for cash prizes 
to be expended in the improvement of 
the winning organizations. Heads of the 
city departments have given pledges of 
co-operation and concerts by the depart- 
ment bands have been arranged for 
armories and halls in various parts of 
the city. 

Through the Rotary Club, the various 
boys’ clubs of the city are to have musi- 
cal entertainments in each one of the 
twenty club houses and parochial schools 
throughout Greater New York. Nearly 
every church organist has arranged a 
special program of music for the opening 
Sunday and special music is to be 
featured in most of the motion picture 
houses. Through the co-operation of the 
Inter-Racial Council it has been arranged 
for the various groups of alien born citi- 
zens to give programs of their national 
music. <A special poster, in blue and 
gold, representing the muse of music 
standing at the gateway of New York 
has been designed by Karol Knauff, and 
will be put up in every part of the city 
some time in advance. 

Among the latest organizations to an- 
nounce their intention to aid are the 
New York Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Federation of Temple Sisterhoods, 
the Caruso American Memorial Founda- 
tion, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., 
the Actors Equity As- 
sociation, the Boy Scouts and the Girl 
Scouts. 

The part played by the schools in Mu- 
sic Week will comprise a great feature 
in the celebration. Another feature will 
be the programs of national music to 
be given by foreign residents. Special 
committees have been appointed to ar- 
range for these programs, and have, it 
is Officially stated, met with a very 
prompt response. 





the Y. M. H. A., 
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CINCINNATI PREPARING FOR FESTIVAL 





Premiére of Hadley Work at 
Golden Jubilee Event 
Next Year 


CINCINNATI, March 27.—J. H. Tha- 
man, of the Cincinnati Musical Festival 
Association, under whose auspices the 
May Festivals are given in that city, 
announces that the association has ac- 


cepted a new choral work, “Resurgam,” 
by Henry Hadley, for performance at the 
Golden Jubilee May Festival next year. 

Mr. Thuman has issued the following 
statement on the subject: 

“Resurgam” is written to the text of 
Louise Ayres Garnett. The poem is de- 
clared to be one of exalted style and 
exceptional merit. “Resurgam” will be 
given its first performance on the closing 
night of the twenty-fifth biennial festi- 
val which will be held during the first 
week in May of next year. It is a thor- 
oughly modern work, calling for a double 
chorus, semi-chorus, children’s chorus, 
soloists and large orchestra. Frank van 
der Stucken, who will return to America 
from Belgium, where he has been con- 
ducting the Ysaye Orchestra during the 
past two years, has written an enthusi- 
astic commendation of the work and ex- 
pressed great pleasure in finding so ex- 
cellent an example of the American com- 
poser’s art. Van der Stucken has been 
an as musical director of the festi- 
val. 

Hadley’s new work is divided into four 
parts, as follows: Part I, Birth: Part 
II, Life; Part III, Death; Part IV, Im- 


mortality. Hadley ranks as one of the 
He 
is well known in Cincinnati, where he 


best-known of America’s composers. 


has appeared on numerous occasions as 
guest conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony. 

The Cincinnati May Festival author- 


ities have always deemed it part of their . 


task to provide adequate presentations 
for American compositions worthy of 
festival performance. When Music Hall 
was dedicated in 1878 Otto Singer, then 
professor of composition at the Cincin- 
nati College of Music, wrote the “Festi- 
val Ode.” At the festival of 1880 Dud- 
ley Buck’s composition, “The Golden 
Legend,” was given a prize and its first 
performance, Saint-Saéns, Leopold Dam- 
rosch and Theodore Thomas were the 
judges of this contest. Two years later 
Gilchrist’s “Forty-sixth Psalm” won the 
prize. Then prizes were abandoned and 
selections were made from works sub- 
mitted or already published. The record 
includes such prominent works as Paine’s 
“Song of Promise,” performed in 1888 
with Lilli Lehman singing the soprano 
solos; Parker’s “Hora Novissima,” in 
1894, Van der Stucken’s “Pax Tri- 
umphans” in 1906; Stock’s First Sym- 
phony in 1910 and Edgar Stillman Kel- 
ley’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” in 1918. 
Other works which have been selected 
for performance at this Golden Jubilee 
Festival are Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” the 
B Minor Mass of Bach, and Pierné’s 
“The Children’s Crusade,” in which Cin- 
cinnati’s children’s chorus will again be 
heard. Mr. Van der Stucken returns to 
America in the fall and will begin per- 
sonal rehearsals with the May Festival 
chorus on the first Monday in October. 
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FIGHT FOR CREDITS 





Kansas Teachers Issue Plans to Place 
System on Practical Basis 


WIcHITA, KAN., March 27.—The rec- 
ommendations adopted at the annual 
convention of the Kansas State Music 
Teachers’ Association on the subject of 
school credits for outside music study, 
have been published in pamphlet form. 


These recommendations are designed to 
assist superintendents of schools and 
high school principals in placing the sys- 
tem of credits on a practical basis; and 
it is urged that in order to insure a 
high standard of music teaching and a 
certain uniformity throughout the 
State, high schools should accept credit 
in applied music from only such teachers 
as are accredited by the Kansas State 
Music Teachers’ Association. The asso- 
ciation does not recommend the exclu- 
sive use of a course issued by any pub- 
lishing house, society, or other organi- 
zation which publishes music; and the 
courses about to be published by the as- 
sociation are merely outlines which will 
indicate the technical exercises to be cov- 








Cities Visited by Chicago Opera 
Plan Active Support 


HICAGO, March 27.— Music 
lovers in many cities visited by 
the Chicago Opera Association are 
endeavoring to provide ways and 
means to aid the organization. 
Chief among the plans suggested is 
the raising of a local guaranty in 
each city to extend over a period of 
from three to five years, thus giv- 
ing the company assurance of con- 
tinued support on its road tours. 
Milwaukee is making a special 
effort to raise a fund sufficient to 
enable the Chicago Opera to give 
one performance a week in that 
city during its home season. The 
project is for an arrangement sim- 
ilar to that under which the Metro- 
politan Opera Company pays its 
visits to Philadelphia. By this 
means Milwaukee would enjoy ten 
or twelve performances spread over 
a period of as many weeks, instead 
of having a continued run of half a 
dozen performances, as in the past. 
Reports from Milwaukee indicate 
that the proposition has met with 
favor. The distance from Chicago 
is short enough to enable the com- 
pany to make the weekly trip with- 
out interfering with the perform- 
ances at the Auditorium. Concert 
managers in other cities within a 
brief radius of Chicago are under- 
stood to be promoting similar 
ventures. 

















ered in each grade, suggest the style and 
difficulty of the pieces to be used, and as- 
sist the teacher in finding material. 

The examinations in applied music 
and theory are to be held at the close of 
each semester. Pupils desiring credit, 
whose grade has not been determined, 
shall be examined at the beginning of 
each term, when their grades shall be 
fixed. Examiners are to mark independ- 
ently on the following basis: Technique, 
in voice and violin to include intonation, 
tone, and diction, fifteen points; inter- 
pretation, ten; time and rhythm, five; 


memory, five; theory, fifteen. The re- 
maining fifty points shall be based on 
the teacher’s report. 

Cities having three or more accredited 
teachers in any given subject may have 
an examining committee of three accred- 
ited teachers for each subject. Where a 
large number of accredited teachers are 
available, examiners may be chosen for 
a term of three years, one examiner 
going out of office each year. In cities 
where there are less than three accred- 
ited teachers in any branch, there may 
be a smaller number of examiners, or 
those engaged in that work may serve 
for a longer period. 





Beniamino Gigli Celebrates Thirty-first 
Birthday 


On the occasion of his thirty-first 
birthday Beniamino Gigli gave a dinner 
to his friends on March 22, at his home. 
Appropriate decorations were arranged 
throughout the room and table, and the 
dinner began at 8. . Following the din- 
ner there was a musical program and 
Mr. Gigli’s children, Esterina and Enso, 
entertained with musical numbers. Dur- 
ing the evening telegrams were received 
from Giulio Gatti-Casazza and many 
noted musicians, Among those present 
at the dinner were Paul Morris, Grena 
Bennet, Gianni Viafora and Mme. Cia- 
parelli-Viafora, Mr. De Curtis, composer, 
and Mrs. De Curtis, Mr. Carriere and 
Mrs. Carriere, Emilio Roxas, Mr. and 
Mrs. Carnivale, Mr. Ciambelli, Mr. De 
Biasi, R. E. Johnston, Paolo Longone, 
Capitan Casaniella and G. Torry. 





Parnassus Club Gives Dinner in Honor 
of Florence McMillan 


In honor of its founder, Florence Mc- 
Millan, pianist, a dinner was given re- 
cently at the Parnassus Club for stu- 
dents. About 200 attended, paying their 
respects to Miss McMillan, who organ- 
ized the club three years ago as a home 
for students coming to New York. Edith 
Luckenbach was toastmistress, and the 
committee included Isabella Hutchinson 
and Marie Cotting. The speakers were 
Catherine Norris, Catherine Needham, 
Alpha Peacock, Nancy Hankins, Eliza- 
beth Fitzgerald and Ella Cox. 





D’Indy Declares Craving for Novelty 
Keynote of American Musical Taste 
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UPERFICIALITY of taste and a 

craving for orchestral novelties are 
the outstanding characteristics of Ameri- 
can musical tastes and standards, accord- 
ing to Vincent d’Indy, as he is quoted in 
an interview published in the latest issue 
of the Courrier Musical, one of the most 
important of Parisian musical journals. 


Mr. d’Indy admires the generosity of 
American music patrons, according to 
the Courrier Musical, and adds that a 
genuine love of music is inherent in 
Americans and that their appreciation in 
a purely artistic sense is steadily grow- 
ing stronger. 

“The Americans,” quotes the Parisian 
journal, “love music in their own man- 
ner; that is to say superficially. They 
search eagerly for the novelties without 
having taken the precaution of develop- 
ing methodically and progressively their 
culture by a study of the classics. They 
are attracted in the fashion of dilet- 
tantes to the accessories of music, to the 
virtuosities, to all that which is pictur- 
esque and lies outside the solemnity of 
music. 

“The Symphony Orchestras are in- 
numerable, all founded and supported by 
interested Maecenases, interested above 
all in competing to astound their con- 
fréres by the greatest number of per- 
formances of works never before heard. 
To play the unheard—that is the su- 
preme preoccupation, and in a fashion, 
the essential formula, the system which 
at least has the advantage of stimulating 
the curiosity of audiences and the pro- 
duction of composers. 

“A conductor who does not discover 
unplayed works of some important school 
and does not announce first hearings, 
rapidly declines in esteem. The novelty 
is above all the criterion of talent, and 
in any case, of the conductor’s artistic 
valor.” 

Further, the inaccurate statement that 
four symphony concerts are given every 
day in New York, is attributed to Mr. 
d’Indy. The interview proceeds: “The 





musicians work conscientiously and with 
regularity, attached to their organiza- 
tions by advantageous contracts absorb- 
ing all their time but assuring them of a 
position of security. The symphonic mu- 
sician is very much esteemed. He can be 
seen descending from his motor at any 
rehearsal hall.” 

Of French music in America, the com- 
poser is quoted as saying: “Unhappily 
our propaganda is as nothing beside the 
propaganda of the Germans. The Ger- 
man propaganda is now at its heighth 
and operates constantly against our mu- 
sic. More than that, the German con- 
ductors apply themselves to the playing 
of our composers. They appear to as- 
sume a monopoly of these works and 
their interest in them is to impose the 
supremacy of their interpretations on 
these compositions. In the face of all 
this I should call attention to the patient 
efforts of Monteux in behalf of French 
music as head of the Boston Symphony.” 

After a brief account of his American 
tour, in which he reviewed the French 
music he had conducted, Mr. d’Indy said: 
“In a few words, I return with the im- 
pression that there is a marked predilec- 
tion for our music over there, but that an 
imperfect organization places us face to 
face with the Germans in a position of 
inferiority. 

“What a joy it is to be back in Paris!” 
he continued, “My Schola! What a joy 
to find once more the serenity, the sin- 
cerity and the understanding of its intel- 
lectual fertility! And if you want a 
final detail, entirely personal, I could 
never live in the majestic shadows of 
those skyscrapers which raise their im- 
posing masses against the sun, or in the 
cold and never varying light of elec- 
tricity which deprives life of its warmth 
and spirits.” 

After expressions of regret over being 
forced to leave for a time his Schola 
Cantorum, the composer concluded by 
saying: “But the work of propaganda 
which I accomplished in those fleeting 
days (of the American tour) served the 
cause of our French art.” 


VOCAL TEACHERS ORGA’ 
FOR FOSTERING OF E' 
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Sixteen New York Instructor: 
Forces to Promote Society f. 
Benefit of Profession 


Preliminary steps for the orga: r 
of a society with the avowed aim‘), 
thering the ethics of the profes oa 
teaching singing were underta! on 
March 25 when sixteen promine: i 
teachers met at the studio of |) ° 
Witherspoon. Mr. Witherspoo: 
elected temporary chairman w the 
other fifteen teachers as his comm to. 

In a preliminary statement is: 
Mr. Witherspoon, it was declar: 
the sixteen teachers represented  ijy\y 
the voice teaching profession in No, 
York City and that the organ vatioy 
was designed to achieve by earnest |); 
on the part of these individuals p:omp; 
and real steps toward the declare: end. 
A second meeting of the commit: 
take more definite action in the dircctioy 
of organization and qualifications fo, 
membership was arranged to be he'd jy 
two weeks at the residence of Osea; 
Saenger. 

The charter membership list is as fj). 
lows: Walter S. Bogert, William s 
Brady, Dudley Buck, George Fergussoy. 
George Hamlin, Frederick H. Haywood. 
Sergei Klibansky, Gardner Lamson. 
Walter Leary, Graham Reed, Francis 
Rogers, Oscar Saenger, Oscar Seagle, 
George E. Shea, Percy Rector Stephens 
and Herbert Witherspoon. 


Join 





Karl Muck Appointed Conductor of Ham. 
burg Philharmonic 


HE appointment of Dr. Kar] Muck, 

former conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony, to the post of conductor of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Hamburg, 
Germany, was announced in a recent 
cable despatch to the New York Heruld. 
For the past two years Dr. Muck has 
been engaged as assistant to Willem 
Mengelberg, head of the Concergebouw 
Orchestra in Amsterdam, and during the 
Dutch conductor’s visits to the United 
States has had charge of the orchestra 
Wilhelm Furtwangler, who was recent!) 
made successor to the late Arthur 
Nikisch as head of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic, has also been appointed to the 
other post left vacant by Nikisch’s 
death, that of conductor of the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus Symphony.  Furtwingler 
will be released from his contract to con- 
duct the Staatsoper concerts in Berlin. 





Texas Club Asked to Send Programs to 
Department Chairman in Dallas 


DALLAS, TEx., March 27.—Mrs. W. +. 
Bramlett, chairman of the program ex- 
change and course of study department 
of the Texas Federation of Music Clubs, 
invites the associated clubs to send her 
their latest year-books and programs for 
use in the work of her department, and 
particularly for the exhibit it proposes 
to make at the State Convention in May. 





Baltimore Subscription to Aid Philadel- 
phia Forces 


BALTIMORE, March 25.—To counteract 
the deficit of $10,000 sustained this sea- 
son by the Philadelphia Orchestra, an 
effort is being made by Elizabeth Ellen 
Star to raise the prices of the subscr'p- 
tion for the next season’s series. An i!- 
crease of 25 per cent is expected. 

F, | 








: Barbara Kemp Among Six Cer- 
: man Stars for Metropolitan 


ERLIN, March 10.—Inforn 

tion obtained in German op: 
tic circles is to the effect that 
well known singers of Centra! ! 
rope will cross. the Atlantic ! 
season as additions to the Ge! 
: wing of the Metropolitan 0 
Company in New York. In 2 
tion to the baritones Bende1 
Bohnin, whose engagement 
been previously reported, it is 
that Barbara Kemp, Delia & 
hardt and Karl Schiitzendor! 
be heard at the Metropolitan. 
engagement of Barbara Kk 
reigning favorite among dran 
sopranos in Vienna, pro! 
means that she will sing the « 
part in “Mona Lisa,” of which 
has been the stellar light in | 
many. Delia Reinhardt is a ' 
zo of varied répertoire and ! 
Schiitzendorf a light tenor. 
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American Music Sacriticed to “Push” and “Hustle” 
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all Known Composer Urges Young Musicians to Change 
Their: _ Ideals—Talent in Plenty Exists, But Self-Assertion 
Impedes Its Use in Creative Effort—Condemns “Ultra- 
Modernism” and the Fetich of Mere Novelty—Fallacy of 
“Self-Expression’”—Real Originality Based on Wide Sym- 


nathy and Assimilation 





AMBITION VERSUS ART 





WRITTEN FOR “MUSICAL AMERICA” 


By DANIEL GREGORY MASON 
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| HE louder we cry for American music, the more we impede 
the progress of music in America; the more feverishly 
we advertise, organize and propagandize our artists, the 
more disastrously we confuse and distract them; for as 
we stimulate their ambition, 
Ambition, though destructive of the peace of mind, the 
disinterestedness, the impersonality, and the leisure out 
of which art springs, is thoughtlessly accepted by most 
of us, with all the methods of rivalry, competition, and 


we paralyze their art. 


publicity-mongering that grow out of it, as legitimate and even necessary 
to artists, because, forming our habits of thought in a commercial environ- 
ment, we carinot change them when dealing with a sphere where they do 


not work. 

“Mr. Justice Holmes,” wrote an Eng- 
lishman visiting our country, “told me 
his ideal was to do a thorough piece of 
work into which he put all his strength, 
and to leave it unadvertised. Can you 
imagine anything more un-American?” 
It is largely because such a point of 
view remains, alas, un-American, that in 
spite of our material prosperity, our in- 
telligence, and our idealism, we have few 
artists. Talent our young men have in 
plenty, but it is smothered by the atmos- 
phere of “push,” “hustle,” and self-asser- 
tion in which they live. If they would 
become composers of the first rank, they 
need not only specific musical gifts, for- 
tunately widespread among us, but the 
rarer intelligence that can penetrate the 
fallacies of the herd, and the still rarer 
erg that can find courage to com- 
pat them. 
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jealousies of those who have to measure 
their success not by inner conquests but 
by outer rivalries. 

This contrast has been well exemplified 
by M. Maurice Boucher* in the cases of 
Berlioz and César Franck. “Franck,” 
writes M. Boucher, “is one of the noblest 
of artistic figures: glory, that stimulant 
so strong with romantic natures, seemed 
not to count for him Berlioz, 
for instance, dreamed of excitement. He 
wished to loose among shuddering crowds 
the clamor of Babylonian orchestras. 
. « .« He prepared his public, hired 
halls, organized rehearsals. He sent 
articles to the newspapers, manceuvred 
the advertising. ‘ César Franck, 
on the contrary, saw in the work of art 
only an act of the inner life, something 
like a silent virtue. His life 
had the beautiful spiritual unity of di- 
rect careers, built up slowly, far from 
passions and rumors, devoted to thought. 
This was what gave him his serene dig- 
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Figure 1 


HE reason why ambition and art 
must divide against itself every 
ind in which they coexist is a simple 


ry 


one. Ambition, as a desire to dominate, 


sets off the self sharply from others, and 
fourishes only in a world of competition 
and rivalry. The ambitious man finds 
no satisfactions in himself and recog- 
izes no values in disinterested contem- 
piation, in impartial thought, in unap. 
plauded but happy activity. He aims, 
' at creative freedom, but at self-con- 
superiority; he must “make a 

n the world”; his very conception 


‘ progress is not a getting deeper into 
a getting 


but “ahead of the 


Compare 


gravity.” 
with this picture of a truly happy life, 
of a kind difficult to achieve, of course, 


nity, his smiling 


in any country, a grim glimpse that 
VanWyck Brooks; gives us of a typical 
American man of letters. “Jack Lon- 
don,” says Mr. Brooks, “in his egomania, 
never opened himself to life. His desire 
was to score, to dominate, to succeed, 
and for this reason (as he knew very 
well himself) he failed as an artist.” 


ROM such fundamental confusion of 

standards there always emerges a 
whole brood of minor errors, to be- 
muddle public taste and mislead young 
composers. There is, for instance, the 
fetich of mere novelty, especially novelty 
of harmonic idiom, worshipped by the 























Figure 2 


” 


low.” Artis exactly the opposite 
this. It is the losing of one- 
the fulness of: life, the effectua- 
all one’s powers in the deep ex- 

of beauty, the happiness that 
n an activity intrinsically worth 
d not obliged to count secondary 

From this absorption in the 
he work itself comes the curious 
nce of the true artist to public 
, his freedom from the harassing 


Musicale, ler 


art and 


self-styled “ultra-modernists.” The very 
name betrays the competitive conception 
in its restless anxiety to be ahead, to be 
not only modern (as if beauty could be 
dated), but ultra-modern, to write the 





*L’Aesthetique de César Franck. La Revue 
Janvier, 1922. 

“The Ordeal of Mark Twain’ Mr 
3rooks has written once for all the epic of 
ambition in America.—D. G. M. 


January 4, 1922. 


fIn his 


tThe Freeman, 
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Composer and Writer, Who, in the Accompanying Article, Delivers an Important Message 


to the Creative Musician and 


music not of tomorrow, but of the day 
after tomorrow! True art is hardly so 
hag-ridden by the calendar. Rodin, for 
instance, did not worry much about it. 
“In the present epoch,” he said, “there 
is a ceaseless desire for novelty. That 
is a great fauit. The works I prefer are 
those of the Egyptians. They are 4000 
years old. 


They are, nevertheless, newer 
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and younger than those we produce. 
Things must be true in order to succeed. 
Truth eternal has no need of novelty.” 

Nor has truth, Rodin might have 
added, need for “originality”—at least 
not in the narrow sense of that much- 
misunderstood word, so insisted upon by 
the “ultra-modernists.” “The notion of 
an absolute originality,” points out 
James Russell Lowell, “as if one could 
have a patent right in ‘it, is an absurdity. 
A man cannot escape in thought, any 
more than he can in language, from the 
past and the present.” Yet a patent 
right seems to be just what some of 
these ultra-modernists conceive their 
“originality” to be—a patent right not 
only against the world in general, but 
even against their fellows within the 
group—so exacting does the sense of 
self become when encouraged: by a false 


All Interested in American Art 


One of them thought it nec- 
essary, the other day, publicly to an- 
nounce that a work of hers, played in 
New York, had been written before she 
had heard any ultra-modern music. As 
if a child should proudly proclaim that 
it had invented a language without any 
influence from the mother tongue, prob- 
ably, in fact, before it had made its 


aesthetic. 
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mother’s acquaintance. “Only _ silly 
folk,” says Dewey, “identify creative 
originality with the extraordinary and 
fanciful; others recognize that its 
measure lies in putting every-day things 
to uses which had not occurred to others. 
The operation is novel, not the material 
out of which it is constructed.” 
r is surprising, when the self-evident 
truth of Dewey’s summary is consid- 
ered, how gullible most people continue 
to be by anyone who writes in three keys 
at once and calls it “original.” In lan- 
guage we see through such tricks. No 
one supposes that literary originality 
consists in using words that have to be 
looked up in the dictionary—that Cleve- 
land’s phrase about “innocuous desue- 


[Continued on page 15] 
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‘Cosi Fan Tutte’ Wreathes Metropolitan with Smiles | 
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Photo by Mishkin 


The Two Charmers of “Cosi Fan Tutte” Whose Constancy Is the Subject of Its Plot. At 
the Left, “Fiordiligi,” as Impersonated by Florence Easton; at the Right, “Dorabella, 


as Represented by Frances Peralta 
[Continued from page 1] 


persons farther from the stage, but to 
emphasize that “Cosi Fan Tutte” be- 
longs in a smaller auditorium is only 
to compliment those responsible for the 
manner in which the Metropolitan has 
minified objections to giving it in a 
place so spacious. 


Vindication for Librettist 


As it was presented Friday night, 
“Cosi Fan Tutte” not only removed 
such doubts as may have existed as to 
whether its music was worthy of the 
composer who ¢reated “Don Giovanni,” 
“The Marriage of Figaro” and “The 
Magic Flute,” but tended also to vindi- 
cate Lorenzo da Ponte’s long-abused 
libretto. It suggested that those who 
have reviled the book as “absurd,” “pre- 
posterous,” “a plot without meaning,” 
and “one of the worst of its kind,” 
missed its essentially farcical character 
and sought for a measure of realism 
and logic that would have been utterly 
foreign to its purposes. Taken seriously, 
da Ponte’s book is admittedly impossi- 
ble. But visualized as it is visualized 
at the Metropolitan, with a serene dis- 
dain for what is either probable or plau- 
sible, it partakes of the nature of a 
carnival or pantomime and passes be- 
fore the eyes with an air of merry irre- 
sponsibility that plays no small part in 
establishing its charm. 

Perhaps the heaviness of German per- 
formances of the work have been largely 
responsible for criticisms mistakenly di- 
rected at the opera itself. At the Met- 
ropolitan, the principals contribute to 
an atmosphere of make-believe by ap- 
pearing before the curtain to sing, while 
quick changes of scene are being made, 
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tonnenten, 


CAST FOR “COSI FAN TUTTE” 





“COSI FAN TUTTE,” opera buffa in 
two acts and seven tableaux. Text 
in Italian by Lorenzo da Ponte. 


Music by Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
At the Metropolitan Opera House 
March 24, evening. 
ROE 4 bs a0 60.0.2 ..Florence Easton 
Dorabelia, her sister: }Frances Peralta 
Despina, chambermaid..Lucrezia Bori 


Un 


peenanereenees 


Ferrando, officer....... George Meader 
Guglielmo, officer. ...Giuseppe de Luca 
Ne eee Adamo Didur 
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and by’making free use of the steps 
leading up to the little stage. In eaves- 
dropping incidents they peer out through 
apertures in the curtains on either side. 
Preserving the dramatic verities is per- 
haps the last thing to be desired in 
a work like “Cosi Fan Tutte.” 


Written in Period of Depression 


Something of the history of the opera 
will bear repetition here. It was writ- 





























The Mischief-Maker of “Cosi Fan Tutte.” Lucrezia Bori as “Despina,” Maid to “Fiordiligi’ 
At the Left, as She Appears in Persuading Her Mistresses Not to 


and “Dorabella.” 








Photo by Mishkin 


Rebuff Their New Lovers; at the Right, Disguised as a Notary 


ten in Vienna in 1789, on commission 
from the Emperor, and completed early 
in 1790, the year of its first perform- 
ance. The subject was prescribed in 
the order for its composition, and is 
said to have had its inspiration in an 
actual incident that had amused the 
sovereign. Da Ponte, who wrote the 
librettos for “Don Giovanni” and “The 
Marriage of Figaro,’ was directed to 
write the book. 

It was a period of depression for Mo- 





The Lovers Who Lost Their Wager and the Cynic Who Proved His Point. 


Photo by Mishkin 


At the Left, 


“Ferrando” (George Meader) Is Seen in His Rightful Attire as an Officer, and, in 
the Smaller Photo, Disguised as an Albanian Nobleman; at the Right, “Guglielmo 
(Giuseppe de Luca) Is Similarly Shown, Both as an Officer and an Albanian. In 


the Circle Below Is “Don Alfonso” (Adamo Didur). 


Above Is the Motto Theme of 


the Overture, Utilized when “Don Alfonso” Sings the Title-Line of the Opera 





zart. “I am most unhappy,” he wrot 
a friend about this time. His financia 
worries overwhelmed him, and his wif 
was in precarious health. Yet he con- 
ceived and executed in a month’s tim 
a score that for lilting merriment pro! 
ably never has been surpassed! Th 
opera was at first reasonably successfu 
in Vienna, but did not remain long 
the répertoire. Subsequently it was 
heard in most of the important cities 
of Central Europe, in Italy and in Lor 
don, but never won a place like that 
accorded the three of Mozart’s nin 
operas which have been regarded uni- 
versally as his masterpieces. That !t 
never before was brought to periorm- 
ance in America is the more to be wo! 
dered at, since the librettist, da Pont 
spent the declining years of his /1 
in New York and had a finger in 
atic ventures in this country ea! 
the nineteenth century. Some old recoré 
may yet be found, however, to ove 
that “Cosi Fan Tutte” was not entir 
neglected in the days of the a! 
troubadours. 


Much Tinkering with Stor) 
Perhaps no opera has been ti! 
with more. How the story of th 
fair creatures whose constancy w: 
of such an adamantine character 4 
and their lovers believed, could 
been regarded as “a moral outra: 
scarcely comprehensible to-day. 
of many experiments to meet su 
tests, Treitschke resorted to black 
and supernatural power to accou 
the fair ones’ wavering, doubtles 
ing the effect of the music; in 
version, additional characte! 
brought in; another sets each 
disguised officers to proving his 
namorata’s fidelity, not the othe! 
others the plot is betrayed in a 
to the girls, who enter into it as 4 
—the idea carried out in an fF 
version called “Tit for Tat.” To « 
the book essentially is to destr 
measure of characterization in M 
music, for while there are no sueh 
musical personalities in this opera 
“Don Giovanni” or “The Marriage‘ 
Figaro,” there is an appreciable ¢ 
ence in the music of the severa! 





[Continued on page 4] 
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les . Music Supervisors in Nashville. Tenn., for National Conference 
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Next Conference for Ceveland, Ohio; 


ASHVILLE, TENN., March 25.— 

More than a thousand delegates at- 
tended the fifteenth annual National 
Conference of Music Supervisors this 
week, and great enthusiasm character- 
ized the proceedings. Frank A. Beach 
of Emporia, Kan., the president of the 
Conference, was in charge of the busi- 
- ness sessions and many important ques- 
tions were discussed. 





ad 








7, Mrs. 





Section of Group Photograph of Delegates to the National Conference of Music Supervisors, Held at Nashville, Tenn., Last Week—1, 

President-Elect; 3, Dr. Tomlins; 4, President Whittemore of Eastern Supervisors’ Conference; 5, Paul J. Weaver, First Vice-President; 6, John Cowell Jones, Who Secured the 
Clark, Chairman of First Meeting of the Conference in Keokuk, Iowa, 1907; 8, John Beattie, Chairman Nominating 
Committee; 9, Ada Bicking, Secretary; 10, Mrs. D. R. Gebhart, Official Accompanist; 11, Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, MUSICAL AMERICA’S Representative. 
Taken in Front of the Social Religious Building of Peabody College Where the Conference Sessions Were Held. 
tional Council, and D./R. Gebhart of Nashville, Manager of Local 
bers: Mrs. D. R. Gebhart, Accompanist, and Her Son. 


Frances E. 


Erna Rubinstein, violinist, played at 
Ryman Auditorium before the delegates 
and several hundred music lovers 
of this city invited by Dr. J. D. Blanton, 
president of Ward-Belmont College, on 
March 22. Miss Rubinstein carried the 
large audience by storm. She made the 
trip from New York with her mother 
and her accompanist, Maurice Eisner, 
arriving just before the concert, and re- 


turning to New York immediately after. 
She was called out again and again 
after each group and responded with two 
encores. The Adagio from a Spohr Con- 
certo, three movements of Lalo’s “Sym- 
phony Espagnole,” Tchaikovsky’s “Séré- 
nade Melancholique,”’ Hubay’s Mazurka 
de Concert, and Paganini’s ‘Witches’ 
Dance” were played with extraordinary 
certainty of technique, the slow move- 


Insets (Left to Right) 
Arrangements; Walter Aiken of Cincinnati, Who Holds Longest Service Record Among Conference Mem- 
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Frank A. Beach, President; 2, Karl Gehrkins, 


The Photograph Was 
Charles Farnsworth, Chairman Eduea- 


ments revealing a depth of feeling not 
suspected in one so young. Dr. Blanton 
gave the concert in honor of the visiting 
supervisors and received their heartiest 


thanks. ALVIN S. WIGGERS. 
_ [Eprror1AL Note: Owing to a delay 
in the transmission of letters from 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S correspondent at the 
Conference, a full report must un- 
avoidably be held over until next week. 
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ma ° trated by filmed dance-interpretations. > . VS ea string quartet with which the Flonza- 
Bolm and Co-Artists The Yo ma 4 the gta a Ernest Bloch to Give leys sae wen! Bloch to New York con- 
° . . Saint-Saéns’ “Danse Macabre”; e- : on, : » ’ oe cert goers. Since those first years in 
wrote Dance in Film Version bussy’s ae, 0 P vie sel —_ Spec tal Summer Courses America his music has been performed 
nancia Soate oe .  thoven’s ‘Pastora ymphony = an Vona : » by virtually every important orchestra, 
is wife of Saint Saéns Work “Moonlight” Sonata; Tchaikovsky’s at Cle ve land Institute and, with -his emeolanakin by Mengel- 
le con- aenemainenemnneemenene “Marche Slave” and “Chinese Dance” HHO Herg, came more and more performances 
s time from the “Nut Cracker” Suite; Rimsky- a in the capitals of Europe. In 1919 he 
L prot Korsakoff’s ‘‘Scheherazade”; Schumann’s —— was awarded the Coolidge prize for his 

Phe “Scenes from Childhood,” to be presented Suite for Viola and Piano. 

cessiul in eleven minute-and-a-half versions; Ernest Bloch at forty-two years has 
ong in Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite; Mendels- made for himself a commanding place 
t was sohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” Overture; and in the world of music. <A _ profound 
cities excerpts from Wagner’s “Flying Dutch- student, a vivid personality and a crea- 
n Lon- man” and Sullivan’s “Pirates of Pen- tive force of signal originality, he at 
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Photo by Francis Bruquiere 


Bolm and Ruth Page in the “Visual 
~ 1 * oo) 
‘mphony” Based on the “Danse Macabre 


Adolf 





llustration of musical works by 


dance is one of the newer func- 
the motion-picture, in a series 
productions described as “vis- 
phonies.” 
P levelopment of the idea of the 
i ymphony,” conceived by Dudley 
. son of a well-known Boston 
gan with a realization that cer- 
grams” become inseparably at- 
certain melodies, as in the case 
triotic or other well-known song. 
lation with Claude McGowan, 
general manager of the Uni- 
g, lim Corporation, the Visual 
“i ny Productions, Inc., was 


| 


hile a staff of workers had been 
in the preparation of material 
€ musical works to be illus- 








sumed the grim rdéle of Death. The 
scenario concerns the battle two lovers 
with the dread spectre. The masks were 
designed by W. T. Benda, and the light- 
ing effects by Francis Bruguiere. 





Mordkin Heads Glorified Ballet in Russia 


Michael Mordkin, the Russian dancer, 
whose art was acclaimed in this country 
during a tour with Anna Pavlova, sev- 
eral years ago, has been designated su- 
preme head of an organization especially 
subsidized by the Russian Soviet gov- 
ernment which is being used an an in- 
strument to keep up the morale of the 
people through the ballet and similar 
entertainments, according to a cable re- 
ceived by the New York American. 
Mordkin, according to Mason Day, a 
New York resident who recently came 
out of Russia, is now in Tiflis, in what 
the Russians claim is the most magnifi- 
cent ballet production in history. The 
company is making a tour of the princi- 
pal Russian cities and despite the great 
cost of the undertaking, only nominal] 
admission fees are charged. Earlier re- 
ports that Mordkin and his wife were 
starving in the Caucasus mountains were 
denied by Mr. Day, who said the dancer 
did, however, come near dying from 
typhus, but was nursed through the at- 
tack by a member of the American Near 
East Relief Organization. The famous 
dancer, who is not permitted to leave 
Russia, sent to this country the message 
that he intends to revisit New York as 
soon as it is possible. 
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Ernest Bloch, Distinguished Composer, 
Director of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music 
The swift flight to fame of Ernest 


Bloch, since his arrival in America, six 
years ago, is probably without parallel. 
With a sheaf of scores and a baton in 
his baggage, the Genevese composer 
came here to conduct Maud Allan’s or- 
chestra. The story has been told of 
that ill-fated tour and of the dismal 
weeks of financial stress that followed. 
Then the composer’s star turned into 
the ascendant. Karl Muck, then con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony, invited 
Bloch to direct his “Trois Poémes Juifs.” 
These scores achieved a remarkable suc- 
cess in Boston. Followed a complete 
program of the composer’s Jewish works, 
under the auspices of the Friends of 
Music, in which the orchestra was led 
by Artur Bodanzky and the composer. 
Mention should be made of the great 


principles, he has conducted the school 
along unorthodox lines, tabooing when- 
ever possible text-books and using in 
their stead the works of the great mas- 
ters. This summer he will give five 
special courses in pedagogy and musical 
theory at the summer session of the In- 
stitute. The vocal and instrumental! 
courses will be given by Giulio Silva, 
voice; Beryl Rubinstein, piano; André 
de Ribaupierre, violin, and Edwin Ar- 
thur Kraft, organ. 


Cadman Writes Special Music for Mov- 
ing Picture of “Rubaiyat” 


For the moving picture “The Rubai- 
yat,” dramatized by Ferdinand Earle 
from the Omar Khayyam work, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman has written specially 
descriptive music. The picture and music 
are soon to be presented. 
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Joseph Bonnet to Become a Priest 


MONTREAL, CAN,, March 27.— 
Joseph Bonnet, the French organ- 
ist, who is now giving recitals here, 
proposes to enter the priesthood on 
his return to France. He has al- 
ready announced this intention, 
and arrangements have been com- 
pleted for his reception as a di- 
vinity student after his arrival in 
Paris. He will join the Benedict- 
ine Order. 
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Dudley Buck to Hold 
Summer Master Class 
at Kansas University 
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Dudley Buck, New York Vocal Teacher 


With the close of an unusually active 
season in New York, Dudley Buck, 
teacher of voice, will leave for Lawrence, 
Kan., where he will conduct a six weeks’ 
master class at the University of Kan- 
sas. This will be the second consecutive 
season of Mr. Buck’s association with 
this university. 

Following the close of the master class 
on July 27, Mr. Buck will leave for a 
vacation in the Adirondacks, prior to 
his return to New York. 





Attractively furnished studio apartment, Northern 
light, Murray Hill section, will subrent any period, 
furnished or unfurnished. Moderate terms. Ad- 
dress S. W., c/o Musical America. 


WANTED—Position in girls’ school as voice teacher 





(woman) two or three days a week. New York 
City or within 30 miles. Address Box ‘‘W. E.,’’ c/o 


MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





FOR SALE—Incorporated Conservatory of Music; 
National Reputation; Heart of NEW YORK CITY; 
sources of income aside from students; owner about 
to retire to Burope. Exceptional opportunity for 
RESPONSIBLE, AMBITIOUS party. Terms can be 
arranged, address ‘‘B.’’ e/o Musical America. 





Australia, New Zealand, Honolulu 
INTERNATIONAL TOURS LTD. 
Capital $125,000 
Head Office, Sydney, Australia 


Organized for the purpose of bringing to 
Australasia the world’s greatest artists. 


American Rep., L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Managing Director, FREDERIC SHIPMAN. Ad- 
dress 15 Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia 
Phone Circle 5500 


CAPITOL See: ce 


World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 


Presenting: WILL ROGERS in 


“A Poor Relation” 


Produced by Goldwyn 
The World’s Best Music 
Capitol Grand Orchestra 


Programs presented by S. L. ROTHAFEL 
Performance Continuous 12:30 to 11 P.M. 








Broadwey at 5ist St. 











PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


Theatres under the direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 





RIVOLI BROADWAY AND 49TH ST. 


POLA NEGRI in 
“THE RED PEACOCK” 


Original Piano Trio—‘‘The Lamplighter’’ 





Rivoli Concert Orchestra 
Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer 
conducting 
RIALTO TIMES SQUARE 


DOROTHY DALTON in 
“THE CRIMSON CHALLENGE” 
Orchestral and Vocal Selections 
Augmented Rialto Orchestra 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting 


CRITERION _ BRoapway AND 44TH ST. 
—Seventh big week— 
“THE LOVES OF PHARAOH” 


Directed by Ernest Lubitsch, with Emil Jan- 
nings, Dagny Servaes, Paul Wegener and Henry 
Liedtke 


Egyptian Temple Dance—Intimate orchestra 














ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ENDS HOME SERIES 





Matzenauer as Soloist—Hear 
First-Time Kramer Num- 
bers—Flonzaleys Play 


By H. W. Cost 


St. Louis, March 25.—The sudden 
realization of the end of the symphony 
season coupled with an ever increasing 
interest in the work of Rudolph Ganz 


as conductor of the orchestra, and fur- 
ther, the appearance of a noted soloist, 
all brought about capacity audiences at 
the final pair of concerts last week. En- 
thusiasm was at fever heat for the all- 
Wagnerian program which was given 
with all the fire and grandeur inherent 
in the music. The orchestra without 
question did its finest work of the sea- 
son. 

The overture to “The Flying Dutch- 
man” opened the program. This was 
followed by Senta’s Ballad from the 
same opera, magnificiently sung by Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, soprano, who made 
her second appearance here in five years. 
After this, and concluding the first half 
of the program, came the “Tannhauser” 
Overture. The “Siegfried Idyll” gave 
the string section its opportunity for 
fine tone, and the “Ride of the Val- 
kyries” afforded the band another op- 
portunity for the display of its resources. 

In the second part of the program, 
Mme. Matzenauer demonstrated’ the 
quality of her voice, its magnificent tone 
and great volume, without sacrificing the 
other requisites. She sang two songs, 
“Traiime” and “Schmerzen” with orches- 
tra and added “Im Treibhaus” as an 
extra. Then came a particularly impres- 
sive exhibition of vocal prowess in the 
“Liebestod” from “Tristan.” Orchestra 
and soloist shared in the applause which 
was thunderous. 

At the Saturday night concert, Mel- 
ville L. Wilkinson, speaking for the ex- 


ecutive board, presented Mr. Ganz with 
an ebony and gold baton and in a few 
well chosen remarks expressed the ap- 
preciation of the entire board and pa- 
trons of the orchestra for the work which 
Mr. Ganz and the orchestra accomplished 
during the season, and wished them 
“God-speed and success” on the eve of 
their departure on the longest tour in the 
history of the organization. Mr. Ganz 
replied with a brief expression of appre- 
ciation. 

Unfortunately for many music-lovers, 
the Flonzaley Quartet appeared also on 
Saturday night in the Gymnasium of the 
Principia Academy. In a delightfully 
chosen program this wonderful Quartet 
held a fair sized audience in rapturous 
attention. They presented ‘the Mozart 
Quartet in D, the Adagio and Finale of 
Schumann’s Quartet, No. 1, the Varia- 
zioni, Op. 8, No. 5, of Beethoven; “Rus- 
sian Cradle Song” by Ostensacken and 
a Scherzo by Borodine. “Drink To Me 
Only With Thine Eyes” was added. Each 
item was received with generous ap- 
plause. 

The final “Pop” concert by the orches- 
tra brought another overflowing house 
for a purely orchestral matinée. With 
fine spirit the men played the “Bartered 
Bride” Overture, a Grieg number, Bizet’s 
Suite No. 1, from “Carmen,” Strauss’ 
waltz, “The Bat,” two delightful first 
numbers, “Valse Triste” and “Chant 
Negre,” by A. Walter Kramer, arranged 
for orchestra, and the “William Tell” 
Overture. The Kramer numbers were 
given a most hearty reception, both being 
played with delightful quality of tone. 
Several extras were added and finally 
“Auld Lang Syne.” The orchestra left 
Monday morning for Mexico, Mo., their 
first stop on the tour. The final concert 
brought the announcement of the en- 
gagement of Rachmaninoff, Alfred Cor- 
tot, the eminent French pianist; Albert 
Spaulding and Maria Ivogiin, coloratura 
soprano, for next season. 





HEMPEL ACCLAIMED 


Foster Operetta Performed— 
Solo, Orchestral and 


Choral Programs 
By W. R. Murphy 


PHILADELPHIA, March 27.— Frieda 
Hempel appeared on March 23 at the 
Academy of Music in the concert post- 
poned from earlier in the season on ac- 
count of her illness, and gave her 
Jenny Lind program. She was costumed 
according to period, and Coenraad V. 
Bos, her masterful accompanist, and 
Louis P. Fritze, the flautist, who skil- 
fully played obbligatos for her several 
florid airs, maintained the sartorial at- 
mosphere. In such numbers as _ the 
“Casta Diva” aria, “The Carnival of 
Venice” and a vocal arrangement of 
the “Blue Danube” Waltzes, Miss Hem- 


pel revealed the flexibility and versa- 
tility of her coloratura, but great as was 
the enthusiasm for these numbers, the 
audience was even more demonstrative 
over the fine simplicities of “Home, 
Sweet Home,” “Dixie,” Schumann’s “Nut 
Tree,” Schubert’s “Trout” and Mendels- 
sohn’s “On the Wings of Song.” She 
added “Robin, O Robin,” a delightful 
lyric by Frances McCollin, the young 
Philadelphia composer. 

Fay Foster acted in dual capacity at 
the successful concert given in the Belle- 
vue Stratford ballroom, under the aus- 
pices of the Philadelphia Music Club, as 
the principal feature was her melodi- 
ously-conceived and well-performed oper- 
etta, “The Land of Chance,” and Miss 
Foster was at the piano. The work 
showed the result of several weeks of 
intensive rehearsal. More than eighty 
members of the club participated as 
principals and choristers. Some of them 
were in the interesting ballet directed by 
Caroline Littlefield. The Women’s Sym- 
phony, affiliated with the Club, and in- 
cluding forty-five players under the 
direction of J. W. F. Leman, assisted. 

Mina Dolores, soprano, who has a 
voice of genuine beauty and an effective 
method, was heard in her annual concert 
in the foyer of the Academy of Music. 
Miss Dolores gave “Voi che Sapete,” 
from “Nozze di Figaro” as a sample of 
her operatic singing, but her program 
was mainly confined to lieder by Brahms, 
and Schubert and Russian songs. 
effect Rea 


She sang with much 





BY PHILADELPHIANS 


Silberta’s Yom Kippur Song of Atone- 
ment. 

Margaret Eberbach, Philadelphia so- 
prano, was the soloist at the concert 
given by the Little Symphony at the 
Ritz-Carlton, under direction of Ben 
Stad. She sang effectively Musetta’s 
Waltz Song from “Bohéme” and other 
operatic arias. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra’s campus 
concert at Weightman Hall of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in the series 
arranged for the college students, had 
two items of local interest. One of the 
admired numbers was the “Petite Suite” 
by Albert J. Dooner, which was analyzed 
in MusicAL AMERICA when it was first 
played some time ago. The soloist was 
Emilie Fricke Lesher, whose advance as 
an artistic pianist has been marked. Mr. 
Dooner’s Suite has originality of theme 
and is very modern in its harmonization, 
but is altogether free from eccentric 
scoring. 

The highly trained Men’s Choir of the 
church of St. Mark gave a most inter- 
esting public concert, singing ecclesi- 
astical music by Canon Douglass, J. G. 
Bennett, Somervil, Schubert and Dykes. 
Lewis Wadlow was the conductor, and 
Andrew Wheeler, secretary for many 
years of the Philadelphia Orchestra, was, 
as usual, at the organ. 

For the “half hour of music” which 
the indefatigable N. Lindsay Norden has 
added to Sunday music in this city, pre- 
luding the regular services in the Second 
Presbyterian Church, several works 
hitherto unknown in Philadelphia were 
given. Frederic Cook, violin, and Vin- 
cent Fanelli, harp, assisted the choir. 





Works in Manuscript for Recital by Mr. 
and Mrs. Huss 


The recital which Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Holden Huss are to give on the after- 
noon of April 6, at. Rumford Hall, for 
the benefit of their scholarship fund, will 
be marked by the first public hearing of 
the first two movements of Mr. Huss’ 
still unfinished Piano Sonata, on the 
Finale of which he is now working. His 
first group will include Liszt and Chopin 
works, and his final one will be made up 
of six dances, a Bach Bourrée, a Valse 
by his pupil, E. Marion Sexton, and four 
of his own compositions, a Mazurka and 
“Minuet a l’Antique,” both of these in 
manuscript, and his Valse, Op. 20, and 
Polonaise Brillante, Op. 23. Mrs. Huss 
will sing a group of French, German and 
English songs first, and later four Huss 
songs, three of them still in manuscript. 


Rosa Ponselle Halts 


Spring Tour to Retur; 
to Opera for One Neh; 
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Photo by Mis 
? : we 
Rosa Ponselle, as “Leonora” in “La or,, 
del Destino” 


With the singing of “Ernani’”’ o 
ruary 28, Rosa Ponselle closed her f 
consecutive season with the Metro). 
Opera Company, and immediately 
on her Spring concert tour, whic! 
extend into June. At the special requ 
of the Metropolitan Opera Com; 
however, Miss Ponselle interrupted hy 
concert tour long enough to return to \ 
York for a guest performance on Mar} 
31. when she sang the r6éle of Leono 
“Forza del Destino,” the opera in wh 
she made her sensational début 
Caruso at the Metropolitan a few ye: 
ago. 

The present Metropolitan seaso: 
been one of many successes for 
gifted artist. 

For in addition to the eight leading 
roles, which Miss Ponselle sang during 
her first three seasons, she sang this yea: 
in two new operas, “Ernani” and “ls 
Roi d’Ys,” adding greatly to her popu 
larity with her fine singing in taxi 
parts. 





New York to Hear Toronto Chorus 

Two concerts will be given by th 
Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto in New 
York. On April 4 the program w 
consist exclusively of a cappella music. 
The entire Philharmonic Orchestra \ 
assist in that of April 5. Ernest Seit 
pianist, and John Barclay, baritone, wi! 
be the soloists on Tuesday. In the “S 
Symphony of Vaughn Williams, 
given on Wednesday, Florence Hink 
soprano, and Mr. Barclay will take t 
solo parts. H. A. Fricker, the conduc 
of the choir, will be making his New 
York début. Founded in 1897 by vr 
A. S. Vogt, the choir made its first © 
pedition across the Canadian bound 
about ten years ago. At the time « 
United States tour of 1911, plans 
made for a European trip in 1915, 
war intervened to prevent their reaiiza 
tion. In 1916 Dr. Vogt was forced t 
resign by ill health, and his place was 
taken by Mr. Fricker, former!) ! 
ductor of the Leeds Philharmonic \! 
For the past five years the Phila 
Orchestra has been associated w't 
choir in its annual festival. 





Carl Engel Takes Up Post in Library of 
Congress 


WASHINGTON, March 27.—Car! | 
for the past twelve years editor- 
of the publications of the Boston 
Co., has taken up his work here 4 
of the music division of the Library 
Congress. Mr. Engel was born 
He attended the universities 01 
and Strasburg, and studied com 
under Ludwig Thuille, in Mun ow 
came to the United States in 190 B 
to Boston several years later. _ 
Walter R. Whittlesey, who 
filled the position of chief of the 
since the resignation of Mr. ° 
several years ago, has resumed ! 
as assistant chief. A. T. M 
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DEAR MusIcAL AMERICA: 


The production of Mozart’s “Cosi fan 


Tutte,” or “They All Do It,” as it would 
be in the vernacular, has naturally 
brought out not only a description of 
the work itself, but how it came to be 
composed and when it was first produced. 
It is something wonderful the amount 
of material the date-hounds of the press, 
as dear Jim Huneker used to call them, 
have at their disposal in such matters. 

Incidental to the facts about this 
opera, we are given an insight into mu- 
sical conditions in Vienna at the time, 
and are told how poor Mozart suffered 
from abject poverty, a poverty so great 
that when he died, while still a young 
man, his body was taken out, unaccom- 
panied, and thrown into the paupers’ 
grave, 

Think of it! 

When to this we add what befell Franz 
Schubert, Haydn, even Beethoven, and 
finally Wagner, in the way of lack of 
recognition of their genius among their 
own people, should it not go far to dis- 
perse once for all the myth that the 
Germans and Austrians have always 
been so musical that they could tell a 
great genius as soon as he appeared? 
The plain truth is that while the Ger- 
mans and the Austrians have always 
been musical in a sense—they loved their 
folk-songs, they produced some splendid 
musicians and music teachers, are 
notably serious in their work and have 
given the world immortal composers— 
they never were, as a nation, as mu- 
sically educated as people have supposed. 
_By this I mean that the really mu- 
sically educated element in Germany and 
Austria was after all a small proportion 
of the people, and it is on such a basis 
that we should compare these nations 
with other nations, including our own. 

No one values German music, German 
musiclans, German composers, German 
conductors, German music teachers more 
than I do. My point is that these talents, 
even the greatest, represent but a small 
proportion of the German people, and 
that neither in Germany nor in Austria 
was there so great a love for music and 
appreciation for music of the best that 
‘ was able not only to recognize great 
‘alent, but at least to give it enough to 
a on. Read the lives of the great 
tm and you will be 


co * * 
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_+he ruction created by the elimination 


: Henry Hadley from the Damrosch 
“stimonial concert appears to be on the 
icrease, and letters are coming to me 
™ all parts of the country concerning 
“vidently, the matter has stirred up 

_ feeling than you would have 


-, nnection with this matter, several 
WV correspondents have asked me why 
..“‘er Damrosch should have preferred 
1e honor done him took the shape 
‘ellowship for music in the Amer- 
‘\cademy in Rome, which, it may in- 
you to know, is one of the most 
cal cities in Italy. 

me tell you that Walter does not 
; criticism in this mattér. In 
a st place, as I believe I have al- 
he intimated, he had nothing to do 


with that testimonial or the form it took. 
He himself has been, from time to time, 
very explicit with regard to his position 
concerning the necessity of going to Eu- 
rope for a musical education. In fact, 
you may recall one of his pronunciamen- 
tos which he made some years ago as 
having created a riot in Berlin. 

I think I may say that his position is 
to the effect that it is unnecessary for 
the would-be serious student of music to 
go to Europe in order to acquire the 
technique of his art, and that whatever 
benefit the older musical culture of Eu- 
rope can give can be derived only prop- 
erly by those who are already far ad- 
vanced and whose mentality enables them 
to judge for themselves. 

If you were to ask him with regard 
to some of the existing institutions on 
the other side, that are appealing to 
Americans, he would tell you that the 
Fontainebleau Summer School of Music 
is only intended for very advanced stu- 
dents and teachers of music, so that they 
may get a first-hand view of French 
methods and judge for themselves as to 
what we may profitably use over here. 

With regard to the American Academy 
in Rome that is designed for young cre- 
ative musicians, who have mastered their 
craft and to whom it is intended to give 
two or three years of freedom from im- 
mediate financial worries, so that amid 
surroundings calculated to stimulate the 
imagination they may be able to try 
their wings and demonstrate how high 
they ean fly. 


In other words, Walter fairly places 


the benefit that Europe can give where 
it should be placed for advanced stu- 
dents, but he emphatically takes the 
position that it is not necessary to go 
to Europe to acquire a first-class mu- 
sical education, though I would agree 
with him when he says that the oppor- 
tunity for an operatic début or operatic 
experience is far greater to-day in 
France, Italy, Germany and Austria 
than it is, as yet, in this country. 
* ok ” 


While on the subject, let me say that 
Walter recently gave one of his musical 
lectures. I think it was on Wagner’s 
“Tristan und Isolde.” In such matters 
his educational work is beyond all praise. 
As I did not attend that performance, I 
had to depend for a knowledge of what 
happened on Henderson’s review. In 
this particular lecture it seems that Wal- 
ter “talked most of the time and occa- 
sionally dropped into song.” Hender- 
son says when he did it was learned that 
“he sang like a conductor.” This leaves 
us up in the air, as Henderson did not 
tell us whether he meant an operatic 
conductor, a car conductor, or a sym- 
phony conductor. As I have never heard 
any one of the three, I could not derive 
any adequate idea of Walter’s singing 
powers. Very often, I believe, operatic 
conductors have undertaken to sing parts 
of the réles when they were having a 
rehearsal, so as to give the artist an idea 
how these rédles should be sung, but 
whether when they attempted to sing the 
high notes of the prima donna they 
whistled them I am not informed. 

* ok a 


S. Hurok, a Russian, and a man of 
culture, is the manager of Pavlowa, 
Ysaye, Chaliapine, Marjorie Squires, 
said to be a wonderful contralto; Mana- 
Zucca, Mischa Elman and Artur Schna- 
bel, the pianist, who, after a tour, is to 
be connected with the Mannes Art School. 
Hurok, having discovered the United 
States and annexed them, is now branch- 
ing out in the Orient, for he has estab- 
lished connections with China and Japan, 
where Pavlowa is to go and for whom all 
available dates have already been se- 
cured. As she is booked as a Russian, 
with a Russian ballet, it would seem that 
the Japanese do not carry any Muscovite 
prejudice in matters of music and art. 

Mischa Elman, you know, has been 
under Hurok’s management and con- 
certized in Japan, where he made a 
great success. When he was in England, 
lately, an English reporter made Mischa 
express derogatory statements concern- 
ing American women. It seems that he 
had absolutely no authority or reason 
for doing so, thus if you hear of Mischa 
being mixed up with a libel suit in Lon- 
don, you will know the reason thereof. 

In justice to Mischa, let me tell you 
that he intends to become an American 
citizen when he gets here in May. His 
father is already one. They purpose to 
buy a house and live here. There is no 
truth, however, in the report that papa 
Elman proposes to start a conservatory 
in his house to teach the English 
language as he thinks it is spoken. 

It is said that J. P. Morgan and other 
distinguished American financiers are 
interested in the Imperial Theater in 


Tokio, Japan, where the great artists 
play and perform. 

By the bye, when Pavlowa comes back 
from her tour, where she has made the 
greatest possible success in spite of the 
poor times, she will not again appear at 
the Manhattan Opera House, which, you 
know, has been sold to the Scottish Rite 
Masonic people. She will appear at the 
Metropolitan when the opera company 
there goes on its annual tour. 

* * ok 


In a recent talk with Hurok, he again 
brought up the question of the urgent 
need of decent auditoriums for opera and 
concerts in this country. Do you know 
that since the great catastrophe in Wash- 
ington, in which a number of people per- 
ished and which resulted in the closing of 
several theaters, there is not, and, in- 
deed, there wasn’t before that time, a 
really decent musical auditorium. San 
Antonio in Texas, Seattle, Spokane, 
Portland, Ore., on the Pacific Coast, are 
all in the same boat. If you went to Al- 
bany, you wouldn’t find a suitable place 
for concerts or opera or for a ballet. 

In San Diego, where, thanks to Behy- 
mer, the energetic manager of Los An- 
geles, they really want music, there is no 
house suitable for a first-class company. 
Take New Orleans, with a population of 
650,000, there is no place suitable. 

No doubt you will ask me how and 
where do the artists give entertain- 
ments. Sometimes the recitals are given 
in churches, sometimes in the audi- 
toriums of high schools, sometimes, too, 
the poor manager of a big attraction 
has to buy out a vaudeville house at al- 
most impossible figures. For instance, 
in San Antonio, Tex., for a single night’s 
performance, the manager of a vaude- 
ville house demanded $2,300. Now, when 
you add to this the expenses for the 
artists, advertising, traveling, how can 
the manager of even the best come out? 

For a little movie house in some of 
the towns it costs over $1,000, with the 
advertising, for a single performance, 
and yet everywhere the people seem 
crazy for first-class music. 

In a small town in the South, with a 
population of 15,000 to 16,000 people, a 
lady living there engaged Schumann 
Heink to come and sing. The only place 
where she could present her was a dirty 
little moving picture house. Yet the 
place was crowded. Pavlowa was there 
and they had to turn people away. 

o +} @ 


Edwin Franko Goldman, the conductor 
of the exceedingly good concerts, free to 
the people, which are given under the 
auspices of Columbia University during 
the summer, is about to take his band on 
a ten weeks’ tour. Hewill need for that 
first tour at least $25,000, but his band 
is so good and Goldman himself is such 
a popular conductor that when he goes 
over the route the second year the loss 
will be probably not more than $8,000 
to $10,000. The third year I prophecy 
that he will make both ends meet, while 
the fourth year he will make some money 
and become one of our permanent mu- 
sical organizations in this country; that 
is, unless things generally in the United 
States go to the devil, which there is some 
prospect of their doing unless our legis- 
lators in Washington become sane, which 
is also doubtful. 

£6. 8 

That if any musical organization has 
merit it will come out in the end is be- 
ing shown in the case of the People’s 
Chorus of New York, formerly known 
as the People’s Liberty Chorus, which our 
capable friend, Lorenzo Camilieri, 
started some years ago. 

He has given three concerts at the 
Town Hall this season to show the work 
he is doing. At the first he lost some 
money. At the second he did not lose 
quite as much, but at the third he man- 
aged to get a balance which wiped out 
the deficit of the two previous concerts 
and left a little something to the good. 

This makes it clear that his work is 
becoming appreciated, and so, as I told 
him some time ago, having served the 
term of lack of support, he will, before 
long, begin to enjoy the fruit of his dis- 
interested labor for years, and find that 
there are plenty of good people in this 
city who will encourage a worthy under- 
taking; that is, after the period of pro- 
bation has been gone through and they 
are satisfied that the work is worthy 
and those at its head are capable. And 
this is the answer to-many people who, 
when they first bring something out 
whether. in the shape of their own talent 
or in the shape of some more elaborate 
effort, and do not receive instant recog- 
nition, complain of the lack of musical 
appreciation in New York. 

What may be said of the People’s 
Chorus may in a measure be said of 
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For Years Leon Sametini, Violinist, Has 
Been Demonstrating His Talents as a 
Soloist in the West and as a Teacher at 
the Chicago Musical College. New York 
Heard Only Echoes of His Successes, 
Until This Season, When the Violinist 
Came to Manhattan and Made His Recital 
Début 
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opera. For years and years opera meant 
bankruptcy to every manager who 
undertook it, and it is only of late years, 
through the vogue of great artists like 
Caruso, but largely through the able, 


’ business-like management of Gatti Ca- 


sazza and his associates that opera to- 
day, at least, comes through without a 
deficit, and, maybe, some seasons makes 
a profit. 

New York has become too big, too in- 
different, and perhaps a little too selfish, 
to be captured by a frontal attack, but 
it can be won if those who desire to es- 
tablish themselves here are content to go 
through the period which indeed is nec- 
essary in any big city the world over 
before they are sufficiently known and 
also sufficiently understood that their 
value may be appreciated at its worth. 

My argument will apply even to such a 
worthy venture as the National Sym- 
phony, which has been, as you know, 
amalgamated with the New York Phil- 
harmonic. Sponsored as it was by some 
of our most public-spirited women and 
wealthy men and with able conductors, it 
nevertheless did not pay. ‘The deficit, I 
understand, the first season was $385,- 
000. At some of the concerts there were 
less than 500 people. For all that, I be- 
lieve if they had stuck it out, which might 
have cost a few millions, they would 
eventually have made good. 

A few millions, say you? Why, some 
of those financiers who are now back of 
our great musical enterprises, are sup- 
posed to make that in a few hours in 
Wall Street, so what are a few millions 
to them? .Merely a scratch of the pen, 
maybe only the labor of the secretary to 
sign the check. 

* * 

Edward W. Bok is the man associated 
in the minds of hundreds of thousands 
of worthy American women with the 
editorship and conductorship of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, a_ publication 
which won its tremendous circulation 
and influence by extraordinary public 
service, of which few of us knew any- 
thing till we read that most illuminating, 
forceful and entertaining work, “The 
Americanization of Edward Bok,” which 
the great editor published after his re- 
tirement, and which in the opinion of 
men who rarely agree on anything is 
one of the most notable contributions to 
the literary life of this country, as well 
as a public document, whose value to 
young people in their struggle for fame 
and name cannot be _ over-estimated. 
Now, when Bok retired from the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and such public-spirited 
work as he was engaged in, in connection 
with that periodical, he did not propose, 
it seems, to enjoy his ease with dig- 
nity, as the Latin poet has it. He pro- 
posed to keep in the limelight by philan- 
thropic work of a very notable charac- 
ter and thus he took $200,000 of his 
fortune, the interest of which was to be 
paid annually to the man or woman of 
Philadelphia who performs an act or 
contributes a service calculated to ad- 
vance the best interests of that com- 
munity. 

To whom do you suppose the judges, 
that is the board of trustees, of this 
fund, gave the first award? It was pre- 
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sented the other day before 3000 persons, 
representing one of the most notable as- 
semblages that ever came together in 
the famed old Academy of Music, to Dr. 
Leopold Stokowski, the director of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Stokowski has 
already announced that the money is to 
be devoted absolutely to the education of 
his daughter, who now, I believe, has 
reached the interesting age of three 
months. 

Here is another evidence of the notable 
advance in culture in these much-misrep- 
resented United States. Credit me with 
the conviction that but a few years ago 
no body of trustees of any fund would 
have dreamed of presenting an award 
to a musician. So you see the times 
are changing and we with them. In 
honoring Stokowski, the whole world not 
only of music but of art, of science, 1s 
honored as well. 

* ok 6 

For delicate sarcasm in his reviews of 
musical performances, especially of the 
vocal ones, commend me to W. J. Hender- 
son of the Herald. In a recent review 
of the performance at the Metropolitan 
of Angeles Ottein, a soprano, in the 
“Barber,” he says that “she permitted 
few opportunities to pass for the intro- 
duction of ornaments and especially of 
high tones.” He also says that she used 
two quite different methods of tone pro- 
duction. The medium tones she sang well 
and with excellent quality, but the upper 
tones she sang in a hard, pinched man- 
ner, so that they sounded shrill and thin. 
Now comes the delicate touch. “Her 
hearers,” wrote Henderson, “seemed to 
be astonished at the new quality of sound 
heard in the topmost part of the voice 
and applauded her enthusiastically.” 

Can you beat it? 

However, if Henderson did not quite 
approve of the lady’s singing, the audi- 
ence liked her exceedingly and applauded 
her. Being a Spaniard, she was a most 
winsome and vivacious Rosina. 


* * * 


Last week I called attention to the 
need of the critics, especially in the try- 
ing months of the early spring, exercis- 
ing great forbearance with singers and 
players who, laboring under grave dis- 
abilities, did the best they could in order 
not to disappoint the public. 

A recent instance of this was afforded 
by Kreisler, who, at a concert in Car- 
negie Hall, the other night, played a Mo- 
zart concerto when he was a very sick 
man and yet he played wonderfully. You 
know Paderewski gave a performance 
with one of his fingers disabled. Scarcely 
anyone in the audience knew it, yet he 
went through agonies. 

As for Kreisler, it is known that rather 
than disappoint his manager, some years 
ago, he gave recitals wnen he really had 
what they call walking typhoid. His 
doctors and his friends begged him to 
keep away from the platform, but he 
wouldn’t do it. 

That was a very charming act of 
Kreisler’s when the other day he played 
before an enthusiastic audience of the 
blind. It is just such kindly deeds that 
have gone far to make this great artist 
beloved as much for his character and 
personality as he is for his art. 

Several times I have known when 
dear, dead Caruso sang that he was so 
exhausted that he could barely stand, yet 
he sang marvelously. On one occasion, 
after a performance of “Pagliacci,” I 
happened to be in an Italian restaurant 
on Thirty-fourth Street, where he and 
his friends used to go. When he came 
in he greeted us. He was so exhausted 
that Scotti and some others had _ posi- 
tively to push him up the stairs to en-’ 
able him to get to the room where he 
was to have his supper. 

So let us always be patient, kindly 
to those who give us of their best even 
when they are suffering, and, rather 
than disappoint, go through agonies but 
with a smiling face. 


* * * 


Score another for an unheralded one 
—an American girl at that. When it 
was announced that a young lady by the 
name of Ethyl Hayden was to give a song 
recital in Aeolian Hall, there were not 
many who expected much, although those 
who knew that she had been a pupil of 
the great Marcella Sembrich were cer- 
tain that she would disclose at least some- 
thing of the wonderful method of her 
distinguished teacher. 

When Miss Ethyl appeared, without 





any advance notices, she delighted her 
audience, was acclaimed by all the lead- 
ing critics as a singer of distinction and 
fine prospects. True, she is not yet a 
mature singer. She has something to 
learn in the way of variety of expression, 
but she is well on the road to be a fin- 
ished artist, fully worthy of the great 
singer who for years charmed us with 
her unsurpassed voice and talent. 
* * * 


One of our esteemed daily papers in 
its Sunday edition referred to the gossip 
in Berlin that our friend, Kaiser Bill, 
had striven to engineer an amour be- 
tween his sweet son, the Crown Prince, 
and a certain beautiful lady, one of four 
sisters who were then the rage in the mu- 
sic halls of Europe and that the lady 
would not let go of her string of mil- 
lionaires even for the Crown Prince. 
The story goes that Kaiser Bill won to 
his purpose a beautiful, young, and 
greatly ambitious American girl, then 
first aspiring to the operatic stage, since 

e a ‘world-famous prima donna. 
This, continues the article, brought about 
a secret romance with a singer, who was 
to achieve international fame, and thus 
Kaiser Bill started Frederick on a road 
of unbelievable revelry. 

Why revive this old scandal, which has 
died out, and which very probably only 
originated in the fertile brain of a press 
agent anxious to earn his weekly wage? 

* * * 


The audiences that attend the musical 
performances, certainly of a symphony 
orchestra, are more polite in this country 
than they appear to be in Vienna, where, 
at a recent performance by the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Felix 
Weingartner of a new symphony by 
Josef Marx, there was a scene of vio- 
lent discord, so the cable tells us. There 
were hissings, cat-calls, whistling, an- 
swered by demonstrations of applause 
by the composer’s friends. Weingartner 
had to stand and wait for many minutes 
at the conductor’s desk before he could 
go on. 

Notwithstanding the uproar, the com- 
poser appeared on the stage and thanked 
that part of the audience that applauded 
his work for doing so, and yet the local 
critics next day didn’t find in the sym- 
phony anything to get excited about, one 
way or another. 

There was a time you know when the 
production of a new opera in Paris, Ber- 
lin, Vienna or Milan was made the occa- 
sion of a demonstration of two or even 
three opposing musical factions, who 
made it an opportunity to display that 
exuberance which we have generally cred- 
ited to the Irish when they assembled at 
Donnybrook Fair to have a right good, 
fine time which always resulted in any 
number of cracked craniums. 

* * * 

So the city of Paris has awarded a 
prize of 10,000 francs to Jean Cras for 
his opera, “Polyphéme,” which was ac- 
companied with the promise of the pub- 
lication and performance of the work. 
It is to be given at the Opéra Comique. 

Can you imagine, even in the distant 
future, the city of New York awarding 
a prize to an American or a local com- 
poser for an opera and undertaking the 
expense of producing the work as a 
recognition of the value of music and 
culture in this little old town? Mebbe, 
however, the day may come, and it is 
quite possible that it will come if we 
continue to re-elect Hylan and he con- 
tinues wealthy and public-spirited Philip 
Berolzheimer in the office of Chamber- 
lain, though I believe the office is to be 
abolished. However, another job can be 
found for Berolzheimer, who doesn’t 
need the money, and who will be only too 
happy to expend much for any worthy 
musical purpose. This I say for the rea- 
son that I believe they are hatching up 
some great musical scheme at City Hall, 
of which you will hear something later 
on. 

* oe a 

The Rev. Dr. James E. Norcross of 
New York, and Field Secretary of the 
General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, said in an 
address, a couple of weeks ago in At- 
lantic City, that music lovers will find 
pianos in Heaven. Now, there are a con- 
siderable number of music lovers who 
will prefer to go to the other place if 
they have to listen to a whole lot of 
pianos played by some of the young 
ladies that I could mention, and who, 
no doubt, are destined to be angels, bye 
and bye. 

During his address the reverend 
gentleman told of a church that had 
been spending $150 annually for an or- 
ganist and $150 annually for a choir. 
How the poor organist managed to get 
three meals a day on that stipend is be- 


yond me, but, nevertheless, that’s all he 


ot. 

° As the church considered this expendi- 
ture on music excessive, it bought a good 
phonograph and now poe $25 a year 
for various records. The Rev. Norcross 
concluded by saying that there isn’t a 
man on God’s earth who wouldn’t rather 
listen to a high-grade phonograph rec- 
ord than to a mediocre choir. 

According to Dr. Tertius Noble, the 
eminent organist of St. Thomas’s Church, 
the trouble with church music is not so 
much the poor singing as it is the char- 
acter of the hymns they sing, and yet 
in the last analysis, many of the ladies, 
especially the younger ones, go to church 
not to hear the “hymns” but to see and 
meet the “hims.” 

* * * 


The New York Southern Society, which 
is composed of prominent members of 
the best Southern families resident in 
New York, recently gave a dance at the 
Hotel Astor, for which they engaged a 
musical director. He figured that he 
couldn’t do anything better than bring 
out all the old popular Southern songs, 
of course, leading off with “Dixie.” Then 
he gave them “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny,” “The Southern Sunny Breeze, 
and the Tall Palmetto Trees.” 

All went well, as he gave, amid great 
enthusiasm, “Suwanne River,” “Massa’s 
in de Cold, Cold Ground,” and “My 
Old Kentucky Home.” He was giving 
each State what he thought was its own 
particular song. Finally, he came to 
Georgia, for which he gave them 
“Marching Through Georgia,’ which the 
late General Sherman said, whenever he 
heard it, disposed him either to drink 
or suicide. The general always took the 
drink. And that is where trouble came 
for that poor band leader. He could not 
understand, when he played “Marching 
Through Georgia,’ why there was the 
devil to pay and he was hissed off the 
stand. So, flushed and palpitating, he 
came back to the stand and gave them a 
Hungarian czardas. 

However, it is not to be expected that 
Southern people have forgotten every- 
thing. They still remember some things, 
as was shown when a sweet young lady 
from Memphis stated at a reception here, 
not long ago, that “it was not till she 
came No’th that she found out that 
‘damyanky’ was really two words!” 


* *” * 


Dolly Madison, who writes the social 
articles for the New York Evening Mail, 
seems greatly concerned that the golden 
horseshoe in the Metropolitan Opera 
House no longer glitters. She wants to 


know whether society is to blame ©» ¢),. 


Metropolitan management for the fag 
that some of the leading boxes are \e;, 
often vacant. The Vanderbilt b.. ;, 
often vacant, so is the Alexande) jo, 
and the Henry Clay Frick box an ;h, 
Belmont box, and others, and yet ‘. th, 
days when Mrs. William Astor re one 
all these loges were “the cynosur: ” a, 
Dolly calls it, of all eyes. 

For my part, it doesn’t much mat'y ,. 
long as the socially elect pay up w! the; 


they attend or not. They never con, 
till nine o’clock or thereabouts, a yay, 
leave more or less early to attend | the, 
functions, so they never hear the fi:: 5, 


last act of anything. Half of thin, | 
am sure, never know who is singi:» 
what opera they are singing in. \Vhy 
do they come? To be admired by the 
crowd, and to gossip about one an. ‘they. 

We are becoming more democrat © 4)) 
the time. If you want to find the my. 
sically interested, you will find they) jp 
the parquet, among the standees, in 
the galleries and dress circle, and if yo, 
want to look for the prettiest women, 
you will not find them in the horseshoe 
that is supposed to glitter. The g!ittey- 
ing is generally done in the way of dia. 
monds, some of which are notably paste. 

* * + 


John Proctor Mills is a well known and 
esteemed musician in Montgomery, Ala. 
John Proctor Mills has, according to the 
local press, a singing dog. We have al] 
heard of the whistling girl and the crow- 
ing hen, but a singing dog is a novelty. 

Incidentally, the mutt is a bull. He is 
said to be twelve years of age and so 
educated is he, musically, that he can 
distinguish the difference in tunes. (n 
invitation, mind you, only on invitation, 
the dog will sing. Turning his back to 
the piano, he raises his head like a reg. 
ular singer and peals forth in harmony 
with the piano, knowing not his master’s 
voice but his master’s touch. He pre- 
fers Indian songs. But it is when John 
Proctor Mills himself sings that the mutt 
is at his best. Then, the tones that lx 
emits are said to be absolutely extra- 
ordinary. 

The worthy scribe, however, who in- 
forms us of this momentous musical 
prodigy does not tell us whether the 
mutt approves of John Proctor Mills’ 
singing or whether his howling expresses 
his grief and his suffering, says your 


hcZ— 





DAYTON WELCOMES SOKOLOFF FORCES 





Soloists Heard with Symphony 
and in Recitals—Club’s 
Annual Dinner 


DAYTON, OHIO, March 25.—The Cleve- 
land Symphony was heard in the last con- 
cert of the Dayton Symphony Association 
series, at the Victory Theater on March 
13. Marked approbation followed the 
playing of Rachmaninoff’s E Minor Sym- 
phony by Nikolai Sokoloff and his men. 
The program also included “Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey,” by which Wagner was 
represented, and Dukas’ “L’Apprenti 
Sorcier.” 

Theo Karle, tenor, was the soloist. 
thus making his first appearance in this 
city in several years. The artist’s sing- 
ing of a program of operatic arias dis- 
closed to critical ears a ripening of his 
art. The series of concerts, of which this 
was the fifth, given by the Cleveland and 
the Cincinnati organizations, was artis- 
tically successful and the usual deficit, 
despite an adverse financial year, was 
not so large as had been anticipated. 

Lucy Gates, soprano, and Richard Hale, 
baritone, pleased a large audience in the 
last concert of the Civic League series, 
recently given in Memorial Hall. The 
program was an artistic one, and was 
given before a crowded hall. The series, 
which was most successful, will be re- 
sumed next season. 

Mrs. Ralph A. Herbruck has been re- 
elected president of the Women’s Music 
Club. Her corps of officers will include 
Marie Van Rennes, first vice-president; 
Mrs. Walter Crebs, second vice-president; 
Mrs. Eleanor Moore Randall, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Clarissa H. Wells, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. Effie Bier- 
baum, treasurer; board of directors, Mrs. 
Zea Upfeld Dodds, Mrs. Clara Turpen 
Grimes, and Mrs. Mary Blue Morris. Mrs. 
Herbruck presided at the annual dinner 
of the Music Club, given recently at the 


Engineers’ Club. Addresses were made 
by John A. MacMillan of the Civic Music 
League; Adelaide O’Brien of the Dayton 
Symphony Association, and DeWitt 
Nicholas, director of High School vocal 
music. In a concert following the din- 
ner, the artists participating included 
Romeo Gorno, pianist; Emil Heermann, 
violinist, and Walter Heermann, ’cellist, 
comprising a trio, and Giacinto Gorno, 
baritone, all of Cincinnati. Mrs. Russe‘! 
Underwood, of Dayton, played Mr. 
Gorno’s accompaniments. 
EpITH L. MATHEWS. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENT OPER‘ 


Montreal Man Heads Plan for Season at 
Popular Prices 


MONTREAL, CAN., March 25.—bas 
Horsfall is to head the latest local ope'- 
atic enterprise, a season of grand opera 
in English, French and Italian, wit) 4 
possibility of German being represen’e! 
by “Tannhiuser.” The season will co! 
mence in the week of April 17. *!! 
Horsfall, in a recent interview, did no 
indicate who was financially respon: 
for the project, but he said that a ‘ 
nite attempt would be made to give \\°! 
treal standard operas at strictly pop! 
prices. “Carmen” and “Faust” w! 
given at matinées for a twenty-five 
admission fee, and the evening scale | 
be correspondingly moderate. 

It is stated that New York princ 
have been engaged, but no names 
available, neither has the condu 
name been given. Advertisements 
chorus people have appeared in 
newspapers. 

The symphony of the Bell Tele; 
Association of Montreal gave an ! 
esting concert in the Stanley Ha 
March 21. Sydney B. Farbstein 
ducted, and the soloists were 
Evelyn Hartley, who sang delight! 
and T. P. Bisset. Harcourt FARM! 
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Albeot Spalding Has 
Full Program on Tour 
of European Cities 
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Albert Spalding, Dne of the Best Known 
American Violinist$ in the Musical Field 
Abréad 


Judging from the echoes in British 
and Continetital newspapers, no Ameri- 
can artist touring Europe has encour: 
tered greater suctess and esteem thai 
Albert Spalding, who during the pfes- 
ent season played in a séore of YWiodlin 
recitals in important European cities. 
Recently in Rome, where the violinist 
has a large following, the ‘tickets for 
his recital were sold out several days 
ahead of time. On this occasion his 
playing of the Brahms Concerto in E 
Minor aroused such enthusiasm that he 
was recalled a dozen times. In Italy 
he also gave a recital at the Bologna 
Conservatory, of which he is a graduate, 
and at Milan, where he played twice in 
La Scala Opera House, the only Ameri- 
can violinist ever invited to appear there. 
He also played as soloist with the Saint 
Cecilia Society in Rome and with the 
famous Augusteo Orchestra in the same 
city. In Florence he was soloist with 
the Quartet Society and at a concert 
of the Friends of Music. His appear- 
ances also included notable recitals in 
Paris, London and Brussels, as well as 
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in the leading cities of Spain, Holland 
and the Scandinavian countries. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the season, Mr. 
Spalding is scheduled for performances 
with the Paris Conservatory Orchestra, 


with the Ysaye Orchestra in Brussels, 
as well as return engagements in Am- 
sterdam, London, and a tour of the Brit- 
ish Isles. He will return to the United 
States in the early fall. 





‘(ANDREA CHENIER’ IN PHILADELPHIA 





Metropolitan Forces Revive 
Giordano Work—Orchestra 
in “Seotch” Symphony 


By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, March 27.—The pro- 
duction of “Andrea Chenier” by the 
Metropolitan Company in the Academy 
of Music on Tuesday evening, empha- 
sized, as did the revival last year, the 


enduring elements of popularity pos- 

sessed by effective work. 

The long eclipse of Giordano’s stirring 
opera is indeed inexplicable. First given 
by the old Hinrichs organization in this 
city not long after its premiére in Milan 
in 1896, this well-written work was soon 
eliminated from American operatic 
repertories. No convincing reason for 
this neglect has ever been advanced, al- 
though, perhaps, the swift and brilliant 
ascent of the star of Giacomo Puccini 
was in part responsible for the sub- 
ordination of a lesser talent. 

For Giordano is not a composer of 
flaming gifts. Nevertheless the inability 
to ¢reate masterpieces showjd not ton- 
stitute a reflec‘fon upon meritorious 
achievement. Giordano at his best, as in 
“Andrea Chenier,” and, it is said, 
“Siberia”—a work not yet seen here— 
exhibits a firm grasp of odperatlé modern 
instrumentation and an admirable sense 
of dramatic values. There is a partial 
falling-off of these abilities in “Fedora,” 
and a lamentable depreciation in “Ma- 
dame Sans-Gene,” a feeble work, which 
has been rightly dropped from the reper- 
tory. 

In “Andrea Chenier,” the librettist 
shares honors almost equally with the 
composer. The book of the adroit Luigi 
Illica, although frankly disrespectful of 
history in its treatment of the titular 
character, employs the background of 
the French Revolution to the utmost ad- 
vantage. The play is excellent melo- 
drama, abounding in well-contrived in- 
cident and pulse-tingling climaxes. 

So effective, indeed, is the setting that 
certain radical enthusiasts in the gallery 
on Tuesday night appeared under the 
impression that the opera was a music- 
dramatic tract on behalf of the popular 
sport of wrecking civilizations. Inter- 
polated strains of the “Carmagnole” and 
the “Marseillaise” were rapturously ap- 
plauded, and threatened on several oc- 
casions to interrupt the progress of the 
performance. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza had provided a 
sterling cast including Beniamino Gigli, 
whose unworn and facile vocalism was 
an unaffected delight; Claudio Muzio, in 
much better voice than on her last visit 
to this city, and the reliable Giuseppe 
Danise, who is rapidly becoming one of 
the Metropolitan’s most serviceable and 
satisfactory baritones. Subsidiary parts 
were commendably interpreted by Kath- 
leen Howard, Ellen Dalossy, Millo Picco, 
Poumpilio Malatesta, Roberto Leonhardt, 
Louis D’Angelo, Paolo Ananian, Vin- 
cenzo Reschiglian, and Giordano Pal- 
trinieri. 

The stage management revealed 4 
marked improvement over the careless- 
ness which has recently characterized 
some of the Metropolitan productions 
here, and Roberto Moranzoni conducted 
with that expert understanding of the 
merits of the score which was so notice- 
able in the Boston Company’s perfor- 
mance of this opera. It was, by the way, 
the revival of “Andrea Chenier,” by that 
company, now defunct, which was largely 
responsible for restoring the twenty-six- 
year old music play to public favor. 

One of the most interesting and appeal- 
ing programs of the current subscription 
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series of the Philadelphia Orchestra was 
given under the baton of Leopold Stokow- 
ski in the Academy on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening. The conductor 
glorified the “Scotch” Symphony of 
Mendelssohn with a _ sincerity and a 
splendor which are, perhaps, not alto- 
gether inherent in this mellifluous score. 

The flexibility of the orchestra in a 
disparate field was manifested in the 
ringing performance of the “Fliegende 
Hollinder” Overture, and Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s authoritative mastery of modern 
instrumentation was firmly expressed in 
an appreciative reading of perhaps the 
most “obvious” of the Strauss sym- 
phonic poems, the familiar “Tod und 
Verklarung.” 

Maria Ivogiin, soprano, charmed two 
large audiences with exhibitions of color- 
atura singing, in which dexterous control 
of difficult pyrotechnics involved no sacri- 
fice of tonal beauties. Such artistry is 
as rare as it is welcome. 

She was at her best in the exceedingly 
brilliant and exacting recitative and aria 
“Gross Maechtige Prinzessin” from 
Richard Strauss’s clever and deliberate 
ativistic little opera “Ariadne auf 
Naxos,” although her other number, the 
Mozart conceyt fkeena, “Mia Speranza 
Adorata,” was gracefully delivered, bar- 
Ying a certain eloudiness and uncer- 
tainty in tbe opening phrases. 


NEW ORCHESTRAL 
WORK IN BUFFALO 


Symphony in Religious Score 
by Rev. L. Bonvin—Fresh 


Musical Activities 
By F. W. Balch 


BUFFALO, March 27.—The last of the 
two subscription concerts given this 
season by the Buffalo Symphony yes- 
terday in Elmwood Music hall, was even 


a greater success than the first concert 
in February. Again a novelty occupied 
the place of prominence on the program. 
This is the work ofa Buffalo composer, 
Rev. Ludwig Bonvin.of the faculty of 
Canisius College of this city. He is 
little known as a composer in Buffalo, 
but numerous works he has written have 
been published in Germany. 

The novelty is “Suppressed Sadness 
at the Joyous Feast.” As the name im- 
plies, this is a piece of religious writing, 
and it is one of strikingly beautiful 
passages, including some wherein a 
clearly defined theme of pathos is inter- 
woven with tone fragments of dainty 
construction. Rev. Ludwig Bonvin con- 
ducted the orchestra for its presentation 
of his own composition, as he did also 
for “Elevation,” another of his works. 
The audience, a very big one, gave the 
composer a remarkable reception. 

Arnold Cornelissen conducted for the 
balance of the program with all his cus- 
tomary skill, achieving some wonderful 
results in tone painting. The Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” Symphony made a tremen- 
dous impression. A Carl Goldmark 
Overture arid the “Rienzi” Overture 
were also played. 

Plans have been announced by the 
Rev. M. J. Ahérn, chairman of the new 
Buffalo Symphony, for next season’s 
series of concerts at popular prices by 
the Cornelissen organization, not only 





in Buffalo, but.in a number of Western 
New York cities, booking through the 
Buffalo Booking Bureau. Cities of such 
progressive musical tastes as Niagara 
Falls, Jamestown, Elmira and Hornell, 
are believed to be well able to support 
a series of Symphony concerts. 

The Musical Institute of Buffalo, a 
co-operative movement by some of Buf- 
falo’s most prominent musicians and 
music teachers, indorsed and supported 
by Buffalo’s Chromatic Club, begins a 
period of spring and summer activity 
greater than any realized since the In- 
stitute was founded four years ago. 
William Benbow, organist, is director of 
the Institute, and the trustees this year 
are: Mr. Benbow, presidenp; Mrs. Hu- 
bert Mills Chester, vice-president; Henry 
M. Hoffman, treasurer; Nellie M. Gould, 
secretary, and Carolyn Nelson Cowles. 
The executive board comprises the board 
of trustees and Andries Cornelissen, 
Henry Dunman, Victor Danna, Mary 
Chappell Fisher, Mary M. Howard, Helen 
Garret Mennig, and Isabelle Wheaton 
Stranahan. The board of examiners 
consists of Charles Schilsky, William 
Benbow, Andries Cornelissen, Miss 
Howard and Mrs. Mennig. 

John H. Meahl, city commissioner of 
parks and public buildings, is continu- 
ing the municipal Sunday concerts in 
Elmwood Music Hall and Broadway Au- 
ditorium through the spring until 
weather will permit park concerts. These 
municipal concerts, seeming to Improve 
in calibre each month, introduce some 
of Buffalo’s leading organists, singers 
and instrumentalists. The public, at 
first but lukewarm, now lends exception- 
ally encouraging support. 





Bach Choir Re-éengages Tittmann 


His éngagement as soloist for the 
Bethlehem Bach Choir’s festival is the 
seventh for Charles Trowbridge Titt- 
mann, bass. His record of appearances 
at this festival is exceeded only by 
Nicholas Douty, tenor. Mr. Tittmann is 
to sing in the St. Matthew Passion. He 
will also appear in this work with the 
New York Oratorio Society on April 13. 
To New York this singer is known as an 
oratorio artist, but in the Middle West 
and South he enjoys a reputation as a 
recitalist. He has just completed a short 
tour on which he sang in Huntington, 
W. Va., and Athens, Ohio, where he made 
his sixth appearance. 
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Busoni Partisans Create Uproar When Berlin 
Audience Hisses at Premiere of a New W ork 
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OS SIERLIN. March 20. Poemes Juifs,” heard for the first time the last of the old-fashioned violin vir- 

: ~——. : ‘here recently under the capable baton of tuosos, gave a notable recital in which 
f= j| —The latest Or- the young conductor Heinz Ungers, his display of technique and bowing ap- 

4 chestral work of aroused the most favorable comment and proached the extraordinary. 

sl) Ferruccio Busoni won the acclaim of a large audience. The Cecilia Hansen, here from a tour of 


to be given to the 
bs public, this time 
ee ei) by the Philhar- 
(a sade Taga A 2 a Orchestra at 
: a Staatsoper Con- 
cert under the baton of Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler, aroused disorder in an audi- 
ence, which, except for a small group of 
Busoni admirers, hissed energetically. 
The orchestra played a Sarabande and 
“Cortége” from the composer’s unfin- 
ished orchestral suite “Dr. Faust.” For 
several moments after the last chord had 
died away the house remained in an up- 
roar, each faction striving to outdo the 
other ‘with its hissing and applauding. 
The hostility, in a fashion, was a tribute 
to the work in that it demonstrated the 
astonishing power of the morbid score. 
There was, however, plenty of modern- 
ism in the composition and this may 
have incited certain factions of the audi- 
ence to noisy disapproval. The orches- 
tration is admirably arranged with deli- 
cate and minute care although neither 
fragment can justly be called a great 
and profound orchestral work. As one 
critic put it, the music was not worth the 
uproar. Furtwangler gave the work a 
vivid and powerful reading. 

A new composition for the organ, Pre- 
lude and Fugue in C Minor, by Reznicek, 
was the principal composition given a 
hearing at the recent program of new 
organ music under the auspices of Ber- 
lin Tonkiinstler-Verein. It is one of 
the finest organ compositions brought 
forward in Germany in recent years 
and is another evidence of the composer’s 
versatility and sound musicianship. 
Fritz Heitmann gave the work a fine 
performance. On the same occasion, an 
organ sonata of merit by Karl Hoyer 
was also performed. Johanna Behrend, 
soprano, sang five new songs by Walter 
Courvoisier. 


At the Staatsoper and the Charlotten- 
burg Opera Houses, the répertoires 
continue unchanged Awith the public 
displaying favor for the Staatsoper 
productions of “The Magic Flute” and 
Cornelius’ “Barber of Baghdad.” 


New String Quartet by Wohlfahrt 


The Rhine String Quartet gave a first 
hearing recently to a new composition 
by Frank Wohlfahrt, a work of great 
dexterity and freedom, melodious and 
pleasing throughout. The ensemble also 
gave admirable performances of Wolf’s 
Italian Serenade and Beethoven’s E Flat 
Minor Quartet. Ernest Bloch’s “Trois 











compositions were notable examples of 
fine orchestral color writing. The same 
evening Mahler’s “Lied von der Erde” 
was given with Ida Harth zur Nieden 
and Ludwig Hess as soloists. Eleanor 
Spencer as piano soloist gave a fine inter- 
pretation of Franck’s Symphonic Varia- 
tions. 
Walter Gieseking, a young pianist 
whose playing has received favorable 
comment in German cities, was heard in 
a fine recital recently in which he played 
Cyril Scott’s Sonata, Op. 66. Joan 
Manen, who is spoken of here as one of 


the Baltic provinces and Scandinavia, 
was heard in a fine violin recital in which 
the poetry of her interpretations and 
the rich full tone of her instrument were 
in evidence throughout. She played a 
classic program. After a long silence 
Gustav Havemann, a local violinist, gave 
fine performances of violin concertos by 
Weissmann, Mozart and Brahms with 
the aid of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Richard Hagel’s baton. 

With the Bliithner Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Camillio Hildebrand, Sascha 
Fidelman gave an unusually fine pro- 





gram of violin concertos, includir 
Mendelssohn in E Minor, Tchaikovs. , ;, 
D, and the Scottish Fantasy of Bich 
Fidelman has been heard several! 

this season, after being absent 
Berlin for many years. His playin 
matured and his artistry is now 
high order. 

With the assistance of the Ch: 
Orchestra and Max Burkhardt, 
played several accompaniments 0: 
Clavicembalo, Fred Drissen, a ; 
of sympathetic qualities and a 
adapted to pure classical singing, 

a program of songs and arias by Ha: }¢) 
Gluck, Bach and Beethoven. It wa. th. 
third recital in a series of three, «5: 
unusually high quality. George (> jj) t 
berg and Lubka Kolessa, both y une 
pianists of considerable ability, \¢;. 
heard in recent recitals which just (je, 
the use of the term “distinctive.” A) 
other notable performances of the we. 
were those of Max Kaplick, a fine si: ce, 

of the bel canto school who had the in FF 
assistance of Bruno Seidler-Winkle: 3; 
the piano and Joseph Fuchs, violini«: ‘ 
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Stockholm Sees Reinhardt’s Setting 
for Grosses Schauspielhaus “Orpheus” 
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Max Reinhardt’s Setting for the Road to Olympus in His Production of “Orpheus in the 
Underworld,” Given in Berlin in January and in Stockholm Last Month — 


TOCKHOLM, March 18.—Under the 
direction of Max Reinhardt, man- 
ager and producer at the famous Grosses 
Schauspielhaus in Berlin, Offenbach’s 
“Orpheus in the Underworld” has been 
given a remarkable first production here 
at the Royal Opera House. When it was 
decided by the directors to produce the 
work here, Reinhardt was summoned at 


once from Berlin to reproduce here the 
settings for the remarkable revival 
which he achieved in Berlin in January. 
It is the first example here of the Ger- 
man producer’s methods and the produc- 
tion has proved the most interesting and 
successful of the season. The settings 
are characterized by their simplicity and 
the remarkably effective use of lighting. 





Revival of “‘Rosenkavalier’’ 


Feature of Week in Rome 





British National Opera Season Es- 
tablishes Attendance Record 


ONDON, March 20.—The opti- 
mism of officials and sponsors 
of the British National Opera Com- 
pany has been amply justified by 
the first five weeks of its season. 
The company established record at- 
tendances during its visits to Brad- 
ford and Liverpool. During the five 
weeks 80,000 persons purchased 
seats, according to the most careful 
estimates. In Liverpool the opera 
house seating 3000, although lo- 
cated in a quarter of the city where 
transportation facilities are the 
worst, was sold out on every night 
of the three weeks’ season. For 
some performances, the demand 
would have filled the house twice 
over. Before the company had 
been in Liverpool two days every 
seat had been sold in advance. The 
Company is now in Edinburgh for : 
a three weeks’ season and the de- : 
mand there has shown similar pro- 
portions. Leeds and Halifax are the 
next cities on the route list with a 
London season announced to begin 
about May 1. 














OME, March 19.—After eleven years 
Strauss’ “Rosenkavalier” has again 
been heard here. Given for the first 


time in Italy at La Scala in January, 
1911, the work was not a success and 
the numerous waltzes throughout the 
score were considered a bid for cheap 
popularity, although other parts of the 
opera were hailed as masterly. The 
opera was heard the following November 
at the Costanzi, but still with only par- 
tial success. The composer, it is said, 
was convinced that there was an or- 
ganized cabal against him. 

In the present production, Gilda Dalla 
Rizza was very striking in the title réle, 
and Carmen Melis as the Marschallin 
was impressive both vocally and dra- 
matically. Sophie was sung by Thea 
Vitulli and Baron Ochs by Giulio Cirino. 
The performance, while not an over- 
whelming success, was well received and 
both the singers and Vincenzo Bellezza, 
who conducted, were called before the 
curtain a dozen times. 

Numerous excellent concerts have 
been heard in the various auditoriums. 
At the Augusteo, in memoriam of Luigi 
Mancinelli, a program selected from his 
compositions was given by Bernardino 
Molinari. -Anna Paselli, soprano, was 
soloist. In the same auditorium, Bruno 





Walter, the eminent German conductor, 
presented a fine program, his reading 
of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony being 
especially striking. The Budapest Quar- 
tet, consisting of Emil Hauser and Imre 
Pogany, violins; Istvan Ipoly, viola, and 
Harry Son, ’cellist, gave an interesting 
concert featuring a new work by Schén- 
berg. At the Santa Cecilia, Miecio Hor- 
zowsky, pianist, and Livio Boni, ’cellist, 
were heard in recitals. Other recital art- 
ists were Dante Alderighi, pianist, at the 
Sala Bach, featuring new works by 
Ippolito Galante and Leon Massimi; 
Paul Loyonnet, French pianist, at the 
Filarmonica, and Iolanda Kusakabé, the 
Italo-Japanese pianist, at the Eliseo. 

Two new operas by the young Roman 
composer, Ezio Carabella, are scheduled 
for performance this spring. These are 
“The Heart Line,” the libretto of which 
is by Emidio Mucci, and.“Don Gil” with 
the libretto by Mario Corsi and Maso 
Salvini. Carabella is putting the finish- 
ing touches on his first symphony, a work 
in D Minor. 


DARMSTADT, March 20.—The “Amphi- 
tryon” of Moliére with incidental music 
composed by Hans Ebert was produced 
here recently. The music proved mel- 
odious, well orchestrated and fitting to 
the character of the play. 








Opera Season Ends in Barcelona 


BARCELONA, March 20.—The season o 
opera at the Liceo, the finest in the his. 
tory of the city, ended recently wit! 
performance of “Thais,” in which Gey, 
viéve Vix of the Paris Opéra Comiju 
sang the title réle, and Ivan Ivanzoff 
won acclaim in the réle of Athanaé!. 1), 


house was filled to capacity by a 
gala audience, which applauded Brun 
Walter, the conductor, and others re 
sponsible for the notable season. During 
the last week “Meistersinger” was added 
to the répertoire, and met with great su 

cess. In the concert halls there are 1 
signs of the season’s wane and the loca 
orchestras and chamber music organiza 
tions have given several notable pro- 
grams recently. Among the recitalists 
the pianist Sauer has been heard in a 
recital series of unusual merit, in which 
his playing of Schumann and Beethoven t pate 
was the outstanding feature. Paul Iza _ 
bal, organist, gave a fine program at B! 
Aeolian Hall. Emilio Vendrell, tenor, : 
and Dolores Valeri, pianist, collaborated 
in a program at the last session of the 
season of the Society of Intimate Con 
certs. The performances of both artis‘ 

were more than satisfactory in a classic 
program. In the same series the Pro- 
venza String Quartet gave a concert, of ‘ 
which the Darius Milhaud Quartet was ee 
the most interesting number. i 
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Singers of Sistine Chapel Visit Nice hey 
NIcE, March 20.—In collaboration with . tot 
the orchestra of the Opéra, under the = 
baton of Bovy, conductor-in-chief, the a 


: tion 
choir of the Sistine Chapel of the Vati- 


wor 
can, conducted by Monsignor Casimir! U 





gave a fine concert recently of choral . vitz 
music by Palestrina, Viadana «ané has 
Vittorio. The orchestra played the Opé 

a ne 


Beethoven Fifth and several Wagner 
numbers. The Opéra was filled to ¢a- 
pacity by an audience gathered from 4! 
parts of the Riviera. At the Opéra and 
the Casino Municipal comprehensive 
répertoires of opera are under way 
which include virtually every well-know? 
French and Italian work as wel! 4s 
“Tannhauser,” in which the tenor Franz 
of the Paris Opéra is singing with great 
success. Maria Kousnietzoff, sopran: °' 
the Paris Opéra, has been singing tree 
and four times a week at the two 1!s' 
tutions and has a large and enthusia*' 
following. “Inés,” an opera-bouffe 
Boborykine, proved a success at its 
miére at the Casino Municipal. Dup: 
“Antar,” with a cast including Dema J 
Baldous, Reymond, Gellaz, Bourgeois «"" 
Delmas, has been the success of 
season. 
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Diaghileff Ballet to Tour Europ« 

LONDON, March 19.—The Diag! ©’ eur 
Ballet has been resting since the 
mination of its London season, but 
leave within a few weeks for the ote 
tinent on an extended tour. . 
itinerary as announced by Diaghilef ve] 
cludes Barcelona, Madrid, Monte ( 
Genoa and Paris. At Paris the ore 
zation plans to stage a new ball ne 
Stravinsky. The name of the new ' ty 
has not been made public. 
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Brilliant Audience Gathers at Paris Opéra as 
Gala Concert Marks Centenary of César Franck 
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ARIS, March 20.— 
One of the most 
brilliant spectacles 
of the past decade 
occurred at_ the 
Opéra recently 
when eight Pari- 
sian musicians, fa- 
mous as composers 
and conductors, united with the players 
° a gigantic orchestra recruited 
‘rom the five leading bands in giving a 
vala concert in memory of César Franck 
on the centenary of his birth. The pro- 
seeds were given to the city of Liége, 
where the composer was born, for the 


erection of a monument in his memory. 
The conductors who took part in the pro- 
gram were: Gabriel Pierné, Paul Vidal, 
Rhené-Baton, Camille Chevillard, Guy 
Ropartz, Henri Rabaud, Vincent d’Indy 
and Phillipe Gaubert. The entire pro- 
cram, with the exception of Chausson’s 
Poeme for violin, played by Jacques 
Thibaud, was drawn from the works of 
Franck. It ineluded the “Chasseur 
Maudit,” “Hulda,” Symphonic Variations, 
played by the Belgian pianist Arthur de 
Greef, and the Fourth and Eighth of 
the Beatitudes. The compositions, with 
the added power of an augmented orches- 
tra, were given readings of a high order. 
In the box of President and Mme. Mille- 
rand was Elisabeth, Queen of the Bel- 
gians, the Belgian ambassador to Paris 
and the French ambassador to Brussels. 
Other boxes contained personages noted 
in the world of fashion, music and art. 
The entry of Queen Elisabeth was 
marked by cheering and the audience 
waited upon her after each number to 
vive the signal for the applause. 


New Roussel Symphony 


A new symphony by Albert Roussel, 
who is surely one of the most important 
of living French composers, created a 
profound impression at its recent first 
hearing under the baton of Rhené-Baton. 
The work may be best described in the 
words of Alfred Bruneau, critic of the 
Matin, who wrote of it that the “form is 
free but neatly done; the ideas are 
recherchées but very clear; the modern- 
ism, which appears each day to redound 
to the advantage of Roussel, and which 
here manifests itself in violence, does not 
efface completely the fine classic educa- 
tion of the composer.” It is as well a 
work of singular emotional intensity. 
_Under the baton of Sergei Kousse- 
vitzky, Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godounoff” 
has been revived in excellent style at the 
Opera. The work benefits enormously by 
a new and highly euphonious translation 
made by Louis Laloy and no effort has 
been spared to assure its success. At the 
hands of Vanni-Marcoux, who has been 
‘oaned” by the Opéra Comique for this 
production, the sombre figure of Boris 
has an extraordinarily fine interpreta- 
‘lon, compared by the critics with the 
performance in the same réle given here 
oy Chaliapine many years ago. The 
other roles are admirably handled by a 
cast which includes Germaine Lubin, 
aval, Courso, Lapeyrette, Montfort, 
—— an, Fabert, Gresse, Rambaud and 
orla. Koussevitzky has added to his 
‘Towing reputation here by his fine gen- 


ere 


aiship of orchestra and chorus. 











Wagnerian Revivals Preparing 


‘Dp 


Ww ‘arsifal” and “Lohengrin” are the 
vo rian works scheduled for an early 
rn \ival at the Opéra. At the Opéra 
“gue revivals of Bruneau’s “L’At- 


“que du Moulin” and Massenet’s “Jong- 


de Notre Dame” are in rehearsal 
uyse Charny in the leading réle of 


ieur 
Wit 


a ‘ormer. At the Fémina the Chinese 


-4sy “Sin” by Magre has been re- 
~_ led after having been withdrawn for 
. ral weeks. Anna, Lisa and Erica 
. “0, pupils of Isadora Duncan, gave 
> dance recital at the Champs- 
 ©°S recently to the accompaniment of 
-*“ssian Balalaika Orchestra conducted 
The Ukrainian Na- 


tional Chorus, one of the finest choral 
organizations heard here in many years, 
has returned from a tour and gave a 
fine concert recently at the Potiniére. The 
chorus of the Sistine Chapel of the Vati- 
can was heard in a final concert before 
returning to Italy. 


An entertaining affair of recent date 
was the afternoon at the Mogador Thea- 
ter consecrated to the efforts of the 
ultra-moderns. The eccentric modernist 
dancer, Caryathis, danced to music of 
Poulenc and Erik Satie; Toshinori Mat- 
souyama, a Japanese, sang several in- 
teresting melodies of his own composi- 
tion, and three ballets, “The Dream in 


the Garden of a Thousand Perfumes” by 
Colomb and Dufresnil, Moreau’s “Invo- 
cation to Buddha” and “Samiarun” with 
a score patched from the music of Mous- 
sorgsky, d’Arensky and Debussy were 
given first performances. The Moreau 
ballet was by far the best and lived up to 
the expectations raised by the fragments 
played earlier at a Colonne Concert. 


Busoni’s Performances Notable 


Among the recitalists, the greatest in- 
terest centers in the performances of 
Ferruccio Busoni, who as soloist with the 
Colonne Orchestra played concertos by 
Mozart and Liszt. His Mozart interpre- 


tations vary widely from those hereto- 
fore given a hearing here and aroused 
no end of controversial comment. The 
fact remains, however, that he is a fine 
virtuoso. His ample talent as a com- 
poser was displayed in a joint recital 
with Egon Petri, his pupil and one of the 
best-known German pianists. The re- 
cital was remarkable for its display of 
technical proficiency. 

Moriz Rosenthal’s piano recitals con- 
tinue to be among the most popular and 
the finest of the season. Joseph Debroux, 
violinist, played a program of classics 
with one exception, Florent Schmitt, at 
his recital in Erard Hall. A piano re- 
cital by Paul Loyonnet revealed that 
player’s remarkable talents. Other re- 
citals of note have been given by Made- 
leine Mansion, soprano, accompanied by 
Léon Moreau; Juliette Alvin, ’cellist; 
Thérése Alvin, pianist, and Odette Le 
Dentu, harpist, in a joint recital, and 
Joseph Szigeti, violinist. 





Cambridge Amateurs Contrive Notable 
Investiture for Cyril Rootham’s Opera 
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London Illustrated News 


Setting for Act II of “The Two Sisters,” Depicting the Forest Near the Riverbank, Where the 
River-Folk Assemble 


AMBRIDGE, March 20.—One of the 
most notable features of the first 
production given here recently of Dr. 
Cyril Rootham’s Opera “The Two Sis- 
ters,” with book and score founded on 
the old Scotch ballad of the same name, 
was the scenic investiture and the cos- 
tumes, both of which were designed and 
executed by the Cambridge Branch of the 
English Folk Dance Society. At a mini- 


mum of expense and a maximum of clev- 
erness, the amateur designers and stage 
craftsmen created settings which would 
do credit to many a professional operatic 
production and proved how much can be 
achieved by using effectively the simplest 
materials. The settings for Act I, the 
courtyard of a Scottish Castle, and Act 
II, the forest where the river folk gather 
to discuss the drowning of the heroine, 
were particularly effective. 





New Quartet by Vaughan Williams 
Leads Novelties Heard in London 
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r ONDON, March 21.—In the rush of 

musical events of the past fortnight 
none takes precedence in interest over 
the first performance of a new Quartet 


in G Minor by Vaughan Williams, whose 
Pastoral Symphony heard a few weeks 
ago gave rise to the most favorable com- 
ment. With each new work given to the 
public by Dr. Williams it becomes more 
and more evident that he is pre-eminent 
in the business of uniting with perfect 
harmony the modernist and classic styles 
of composition. The new Quartet was 
performed at the London Contemporary 
Music Center of the British Music Soci- 
ety and proved an uneven work, muddled 
in portions, but in other sections attain- 
ing a standard of excellence ahd beauty 
that has seldom been surpassed. The 
work was originally written in 1908 and 
revised in 1920, so that in some respects 
it is older than the Pastoral Symphony. 
One movement, the Romance, is excep- 
tional and deserves to rank among the 
finest music ever written for string 
quartet. 

On the same occasion Arthur Bliss’ 
“Conversations” for string trio with 
flute and oboe was given a delightful 
performance as well as a new work by 
Stanley Wilson called “Fantasy of 
Spring,” which proved exquisite in har- 


monies and finish, and two movements of 
a new string quintet of unusual merit by 
Maurice Jacobson. 

A first performance in the British 
Isles of Turina’s Fantastic Dances was 
the most interesting feature of the recent 
Queen’s Hall concert under the baton of 
Sir Henry Wood. It proved a singularly 
fantastic and colorful work, possessed of 
enough modernism to arouse heated ar- 
guments in the audience during the inter- 
mission. Jacques Thibaud was soloist 
on the occasion and played Saint-Saéns’ 
Violin Concerto in B Minor and the Bach 
Chaconne. From Bach the program 
jumped to Strauss’ “Death and Trans- 
figuration,” which was given a magnifi- 
cent reading. Albert Sammons, violinist, 
provided a distinguished performance in 
the Brahms Concerto in D -at a later 
Queens Hall concert. 

The Royal Choral Society recently 
gave a magnificent performance of Gus- 
tav Holst’s “Hymn to Jesus,” performed 
once or twice previously but never with 
a chorus of such proportions. The 
glamor and beauty of the work have never 
before been so demonstrated and to Sir 
Hugh Allen credit is due for the perfect 
unison and control of the singing. Car- 
rie Tubb, Parry Jones and Robert Rad- 
ford, all oratorio singers of unusual 
merit, were soloists on the occasion. 


New Opera by Alfred Lorentz Has 
Premiére at Karlsruhe 


KARLSRUHE, March 19.—In the Landes- 
theater, ““Liebesmacht,” a three-act opera 
by Alfred Lorentz, with a book by Ru- 
dolf Lothar, was produced for the first 
time recently with the composer conduct- 
ing. The book of the opera is notable 
in that it is a sharp departure from the 
usual flowery dialogue of the operatic 
stage and adopts instead a genuinely 
realistic tone. The score is generally 
modern in cast though at times whole 
passages fall perilously near to the banal. 
It is probable that the full merit of the 
work will remain undecided pending per- 
formances in some of the larger German 
cities. Hedy Iracema-Briigelmann, Ru- 
dolf Weyrauch, Willy Zilken and Alfred 
Glass all contributed toward making the 
production a sound one. 





Many Recitais in Milan 


MILAN, March 20.—Recent concerts 
that have received public approval have 
been principally instrumental. Zdenka 
Ticharich, a young Hungarian pianist 
and composer, played at the Conserva- 
tory, exhibiting excellent technique. 
Emilia Chierichetti and Alberto Pol- 
tronieri, violinists, the latter recently 
home from a South American tour, ap- 
peared with success in the same audito- 
rium. Rina Franco, pianist, played with 
Societa del Quartetto. At La Scala, the 
existing répertoire has not been changed. 
Mascagni’s “L’Amico Fritz” has been re- 
vived at the Dal Verme under the baton 
of Arturo Luzon. The tenor Capuzzo 
appeared in the name part and Ines di 
Giacomi as Suzel. Others in the cast 
were: Ginevra Amato, Torti, Cassia and 
Barbieri. 





Famous London Theater’s Campaign for 
Funds Threatened by Failure 


LONDON, March 19.—Following closely 
on the heels of the announcement made 
by directors of the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany concerning the perilous financial 
condition of that organization, Lilian 
Baylis, who is responsible for the inter- 
esting operatic activity at the famous 
Old Vic, announced recently that the 
campaign for some $85,000 to restore the 
old playhouse had met with small suc- 
cess and that only about a tenth of that 
amount has been raised. The Old Vic 
has been condemned by the County 
Council and unless repairs are accom- 
plished within a short time, the famous 
house will be pulled down and the last 
existing opera company in London will 
have no home. 





Muck Conducts All French Program in 
Amsterdam 

AMSTERDAM, March 20.—Dr. Karl 
Muck, former conductor of the Boston 
Symphony, who is conducting the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra during the ab- 
sence of Willem Mengelberg in New 
York, recently gave an entire concert de- 
voted to modern French composers. The 
program included Chausson’s “Viviane,” 
Debussy’s “Faune” and _ Chabrier’s 
“L’Espana.” Mia Peltenburg, soprano, 
sang several melodies by Dupare. Among 
the other artists in Amsterdam who 
have given exceptional performances re- 
cently are the Capet Quartet from Paris, 
Max von Pauer, concert singer from Ber- 
lin, and Frederic Lamond, pianist, of 
London. 
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HAVE YOU EVER READ SUCH NOTICES 


BY THE 


NEW YORK CRITICS? 


HERE ARE SOME EXCERPTS FROM EVERY NEW YORK 
NEWSPAPER COMMENTING UPON THE FOURTH RECITAL 
THIS SEASON AT CARNEGIE HALL, MARCH 21ST, BY 


FRIEDA HEMPEL 











“Hors Concours”’ 


concours on the concert stage. 


and Schumann. 


—WMr. Krehbiel in “The Tribune” 


‘Mme. Hempel's lovely voice and exquisite art have made her hors 
. We do not know anyone who 
could duplicate the sheer beauty of her voice and art as they were 
exhibited in Handel's “Sweet Bird’’ or the German songs by Schubert 
. Her program was varied, we might say 
variegated, but its every number conveyed a benison of beauty.” 


‘At the Height of Her Powers” 
—Mr. Aldrich in “The Times” 


“She seems at the height of her powers. The voice has not often 
sounded more beautiful, more vibrantly rich and penetrating, than it 
did last evening—a true “‘sfogato”’ quality. Nor has her singing shown 
a finer art than it did last evening. Her command of all the devices of 
coloratura singing is extensive and assured.” 

















“Finest Exponent of Song” 
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—Mr. Murray in “The Eagle’ 


“Miss Hempel is to-day beyond all peradventure of doubt the finest 
exponent we have of the art of song. She knows the rarest qualities of 
style; can transfigure any text through the glorifying power of beauti- 
fully controlled tone, nicety of phrase and clearness of diction. 
musicianship is at times almost uncanny-in its preciseness of meaning.” 


Her 


“Voice Lovelier Than Ever” 
—Mr. Harris in “The Post’’ 


“Frieda Hempel exhibits a voice that is lovelier than ever. ‘ 
By her artistic interpretation and her beautiful singing she fairly trans- 
ported with delight an audience that filled the great hall from floor to 
topmost gallery. The whole recital was a fresh triumph for 
Miss Hempel and an evening of rare enjoyment for all who had the 
good fortune to hear this really great singer.” 






























to a transplanted garden.” 
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WY “A Triumphant Evening” 
AN —Mr. Sanborn in “The Globe” 
Mi “Admirable singing by Frieda Hempel. Altogether it 
Aas was a triumphant evening for Miss Hempel, one of those none too 
— numerous singers who have a voice and who know how to sing! The 


audience reveled in her performance and the floral tributes amounted 


“Queen of Song” 
—Mr. Warren in “The Evening World” 
“Frieda Hempel, a member of that illustrious band, the Queens 


of Song, gave her fourth and final concert last evening in Carnegie 
Hall. . . . She is still Queen in the Arditi and Strauss waltzes.” 
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“In Fresh and Lovely Voice’’ 
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Schumann on the romantic. 
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—Mr. Gabriel in “The Sun” 


“A stylist, a clear, happily precise interpreter she was equally 
effective in Bach and Handel on the classic side and in Schubert and 
She was throughout these two groups in 
as fresh and lovely a voice as she has been for a long while and there 
was a new charm to her reading of the “Ungeduld.”’ 


““Unrivaled”’ 
—Mr. Morris in “The Telegram” 
“There was a delightful recital by Frieda Hempel in Carnegie Hall 
last night. Mme. Hempel is unrivaled in the lighter German lieder. 
Her voice was lovely and her singing as charming as ever.” 



























“Art Plus Personality” 


Carnegie Hall audience in the evening. 


—Mr. Weil in “The Journal’ 


“Art plus personality floated from the stage to another large 


vided a very full evening's artistic singing.” 


Mme. Hempel pro- 





“Beautiful V oice’’ 
—Mr. O’Connor in “The World” 


“She has a beautiful voice and she uses it expressively. Singing 
apparently gives her great pleasure. She likes her audience. She 
seems unusually amused and happy. Some of these things make her 
singing of Schubert's “‘Juengling an der Quelle’ and of Pfitzner’s 
“Gretl” a delight. Some of the others win her so many flowers that 
the piano seems dangerously loaded down.” 
























“Voice Has Added Luster’ 





















“Crystal Diction”’ 
Mrs. Spaeth in “The Mail” 


“Flowering like an almond tree, Frieda Hempel, the perpetually 
radiant, gave an all-request program. ... Miss Hempel is one 
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Symphony Appearances 
for Next Season 


NOW BOOKING 











A —Mr. Henderson in “The Herald” of the few artists to whom the word “‘versatile’’ really applies. . . . 
Wi “The singer, whose lovely voice seems to have taken on an added = mronene pa eg aay heen nag «5 + coe ee fe ga 
yV luster and warmth this season, sang with her accustomed skill, beauty ee RAS Ones Oe Cg Se See See ees See mms Se 
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Town Hall—Singers Predominate Among Recitalists— 
Dame Clara Butt in Sunday Concert at Hippodrome— 
Emma Calvé and Frieda Hempel Again Applauded— 
Margaret Keyes Returns—Some Newcomers 


HE last concert this season of the 

Society of the Friends of Music 
was an outstanding event in New 
York’s concert week. The Chamber 
Musie Art Society and the Sinsheimer 
Quartet were heard in programs of 
chamber music. Singers were as nu- 
merous as violinists and pianists to- 
vether in the recital halls. 

The return of Clara Butt, the British 
contralto, who appeared in concert at 
the Hippodrome, assisted by Kennerly 
Rumford and others, was an event of 
the week-end. Emma Calvé and Frieda 
Hempel were again recitalists. Mar- 
guerite Keyes, contralto, made her re- 
entry on the concert platform. Mildred 
Faas, Henrietta Conrad and Doris Free- 
morgan were among singers new to New 
York recital audiences. Evelyn Mac- 
Nevin and Idelle Patterson were others 
heard. Giovanni Martinelli, Olga Car- 
rara and Ellen Dabossy sang at an 
American Legion concert. 

Alberto Sciarretti, Florence Trumbull 
and Dorsey Whittington were unfamiliar 
pianists. Willem Bachaus gave an ad- 
ditional recital. Erna Rubinstein gave 
her second New York violin program. 
Ilse Niemack was another violin re- 
citalist of the week, and Max and Mar- 
garita, Zelinsky gave a program for 
two violins. 

Three pianists were heard with or- 
chestra at about the same hour on Sun- 
day, Myra Hess with the New York 
Philharmonic, Josef Lhevinne with the 
New York Symphony, and Harold Bauer 
with the Friends of Music. The Women’s 
String Orchestra gave a concert in 
Aeolian Hall. 


Mildred Faas, March 20 


Mildred Faas, a Philadelphia soprano 
well known to habitués of the Bach Fes- 
tivals at Bethlehem, gave her first New 
York recital on Monday afternoon of last 
week at Town Hall. The singer dis- 
closed a voice of pleasing quality, not 
large in volume, but well produced ex- 
cepting in the higher register, where her 
tones seemed constricted. She has un- 
usually good breath control, that enables 
her to do full justice to phrases of long 
line, and she brings fine intelligence and 
musicianly understanding to bear upon 
= interpretation of her program num- 
ers. 

As far as creating a definite mood was 
concerned she was most successful in 
Victor Staub’s “Les Cloches de Bruges,” 
a beautiful song beautifully sung, which 
was the outstanding moment of the after- 
noon. Chausson’s “Le Temps des Lilas,” 
and, of the earlier numbers, Purcell’s 
“Dido’s Lament” and the air “Ach, es 
schecht doch gar zu gut,” from Bach’s 
‘Peasant Cantata,” were also given in a 
particularly effective manner, whereas 
the tragic potentialities of Rachmani- 
noff’s Vocalise, without words, sub-titled 
The Cry of Russia,” eluded her. Of 
the songs in English the “Pierrot” of 
Wintter Watts and “Canterbury Bells,” 
one of Three Fairy Songs by Besley, 
fave special pleasure. Coenraad V. Bos 
Played the accompaniments with his well- 
known finish and authority, though at 

mes he misjudged the volume of the 
singer’s voice, H. J. 








New York Chamber of Music 
Society, March 20 


A manuscript work by Henry Hadley 


an Andante and Scherzo for piano, 
‘tings, woodwinds, and French horn— 


was the novelty of Monday night’s pro- 
pega of the New York Chamber Music 
In ety. Smoothly and euphoniously 
Played by the eleven musicians in- 
 /©¢ In Carolyn Beebe’s ensemble, 
- ‘adley work was of charm chiefly 
The son of the deftness of its scoring. 
le Andante seemed rather dispropor- 
‘nately long for the material utilized, 
oth it and the Scherzo were grace- 
‘urned and gave evident pleasure 
audience. The composer was pres- 
nd bowed acknowledgment of the 


applause, 


i 


Coleridge-Taylor’s Quintet in A, which 
combines clarinet with strings, suggested 
the African antecedents of the composer. 
A contrasting number was Roussel’s Di- 
vertissement in A Minor, Op. 6, for 
piano, woodwinds and French horn. 
Both were delightfully played, as was 
also the Brahms E Flat Trio for Piano, 
Violin and French horn, heard a week 
earlier at a concert of the Beethoven 
Association. 


The members of the Society participat- 
ing in this concert were Carolyn Beebe, 
piano; Scipione Giudi, violin; Arthur 
Lichstein, violin; Joseph Kovarik, viola; 
Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cello; Anselm 
Fortier, double bass; Gustave Langenus, 
clarinet; Nicholas Kouloukis, flute; 
Bruno Labate, oboe; Benjamin Kohon, 
bassoon, and Maurice Van Praag, French 
horn. 6. TF. 





Friend of Music Give Their Last Program of the Season at Sinsheimer Quartet, March 21 


The Sinsheimer Quartet brought its 
series of four concerts at Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall to a close on Tues- 
day evening of last week, having post- 
poned this concert from the preceding 
Tuesday, In its playing of quartets by 
Mozart and Gliére, and with Clarence 
Adler at the piano, the Brahms Quintet 
in F Minor, the organization again 
demonstrated its commendable earnest- 
ness of purpose in its labors in behalf 
of chamber music, but it is only just to 
the standard it had set for itself earlier 
in the season to note that there was a 
certain roughness and lack of finish, as 
well as frequently inaccurate intonation, 
on this occasion, not quite consistent with 
that standard. 

The quartet did its best playing in 
the Gliére work, the Brahms suffering, 
as a whole, from too strenuous treat- 
ment as did the Mozart at the outset of 
the program. Clarence Adler once more 
proved in the Brahms Quintet his fine 
understanding of the art of ensemble 
playing. H. J. 





New York Symphony Concludes Season; 
Soloists to Fore in Orchestral Week 





Ernest Schelling, Elsa Stralia, Alexander Schmuller, Myra 
Hess and Josef Lhevinne Appear with Symphonic Organi- 
zations—Mengelberg Plays American Music at Metropoli- 
tan Concert—Damrosch Ends Last Program with Johann 


Strauss Waltz 
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HREE concerts by the New York 

Symphony under the leadership 
of Walter Damrosch, given on March 
23, 24 and 26, concluded that organ- 
ization’s New York season. Josef 
Lhevinne was the soloist of the final 
program on Sunday afternoon, play- 
ing Beethoven’s First Piano Concerto. 
At the pair given Thursday afternoon 
and Friday night, Elsa Stralia, .a so- 
prano new to America, sang Weber 
and Wagner numbers with the Dam- 
rosch ensemble. 

The Philharmonic Society gave three 
concerts, all conducted by Willem Men- 
gelberg. At the first of these, Tuesday 
evening, Ernest Schelling again played 
with the orchestra in a repetition of his 
“Impressions from an Artist’s Life.” 
Myra Hess, the English pianist, made 
her first New York appearance as soloist 
with orchestra at the Sunday Philhar- 
monic concert. : 

An announcement contained in the 
Symphony Society Bulletin for the week 
stated that all concerts during October, 
November, December and March of next 
season will be conducted by Mr. Dam- 
rosch, and that those during January 
and February will be intrusted to the 
guest conductor, Albert-Coates. A pre- 
liminary prospectus for 1922-23 was is- 
sued, giving dates of twelve Thursday 
afternoon concerts and twelve Friday 
evening concerts in Carnegie Hall and 
sixteen Sunday afternoon concerts in 
Aeolian Hall, the season, as outlined, 
corresponding with the one which closed 
on Sunday, 





Mengelberg Plays American Music 


The New York Philharmonic Society, 
Willem Mengelberg, conductor; Ernest 
Schelling, pianist, assisting artist; Car- 


negie Halil, March 21, evening. The 
program: 

Academic Festival Overture......... Brahms 
“Impressions from an Artist’s Life” .Schelling 
I MEY. areal. as 56.5 0's 'e 0-2 due MacDowell 
ey ee E 5. 0u 3 6h 0.0 009s 00s ee eee Liszt 


Aside from the repetition of Ernest 
Schelling’s pictorial variations reminis- 
cent of personalities and places, with 
the composer-pianist again playing the 
piano part, Mr. Mengelberg’s exposition 
of the MacDowell Indian Suite gave dis- 
tinction to this concert. In its entirety, 
the Suite has been heard too seldom in 
recent years, though the Dirge, its most 
beautiful component part, has _ been 
played with fine effect separately. This 
is music to hold its own on any pro- 
gram, and Brahms and Liszt could not 


overshadow it in this instance. Mr. 
Mengelberg’s reading of it was as sym- 
pathetic as it evidently was painstaking. 
Mr. Schelling was many times recalled 
after his “Impressions,” and the con- 
ductor’s virtuosic delineation of the Liszt 
tone-poem resulted in the demonstration 
it never fails to bring on. O. T. 





Elsa Stralia with Symphony 


The New York Symphony Society, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor; Elsa 
Stralia, soprano, soloist;) Carnegie Hall, 
March 23, afternoon. The program: 


ree, 200. @. 4.4 otes 5 xem Tchaikovsky 
Aria, “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster” from 
0 ae errr rrr were Weber 
Mme. Stralia. 
Excerpts from ‘‘Tannhiuser’........ Wagner 
(Prelude to Act III, Air, ‘‘Hall of Song,’ 


and Overture.) 

The appearance of a singer hitherto 
unknown in New York, but spoken of 
as a favorite in London, gave the only 
touch of novelty to the time-tried and 
use-worn numbers of this program, the 
last in the Thursday afternoon series 
of this season. Mme. Stralia, whose 
name gives a clue to the land from 
which she sprang, invested her two tax- 
ing numbers with a plenitude of big and 
vibrant tone and an evident feeling for 
dramatic values. Few sopranos of the 
day bring to the difficult “Oberon” air 
the heroic attributes it requires, but 
Mme. Stralia succeeded in this respect 
better than in some others. It was sing- 
ing that had more of power than of 
finish. The symphony was well played 
and the “Tannhauser” excerpts were pro- 
jected with Wagnerian zeal. O. T. 





Schmuller with Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic Society, Wil- 
lem Mengelberg, conductor; Alexander 


Schmuller, violinist, soloist; Carnegie 
Hall, March 23, evening. The program: 
Overture to “Manfred”’...........Schumann 
Violin Concerto, D Minor, Opus 47...Sibelius 
Mr. Schmuller. 
ol, ee ear ee Strauss 


4 

Why certain hackneyed overtures and 
even more frayed and faded violin con- 
certos should recur several times in the 
programs of a season, when two such 
noble works as Schumann’s “Manfred” 
Overture and the Sibelius concerto re- 
main virtually unplayed, was the ques- 
tion left uppermost by Thursday night’s 
Philharmonic concert. There was much 
that was eloquent in the Schumann work 
—sombre, rich, poignant, reflective of 
the lacerations of spirit of Byron’s con- 
science-tortured hero. Mr. Schmuller 


[Continued on page 43] 
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Margaret Keyes, March 20 


Margaret Keyes, contralto, who has 
been heard frequently with the promi- 
nent orchestras and oratorio societies 
throughout the country, but who has not 
sung with frequency of late, “came back” 
in recital at the Town Hall on Monday 


night of last week. . Miss Keyes’ pro- 
gram, including a group of old Italian 
arias and songs, Brahms’ “Zigeuner 
Lieder” a modern French group and one 
in English, was a model list. The sing- 
ing of it as well, might be taken as a 
model by many recital artists. 

Beginning with Gluck’s sublime “Che 
Faro senza Euridice,” Miss Keyes estab- 
lished an atmosphere satisfying to her 
listeners who knew at once that they 
were in for a delightful evening. It was 
delightful from beginning to end. Even 
Paisiello’s silly “Che Vuol la Zingarella” 
which closed the first group, was: inter- 
esting. Of the Brahms numbers, “Kommt 
dir Manchmal” was the best and it was 
splendid. In the French group, Em- 
manuel Moor’s “Chanson du Rouet” was 
the high light. Chabrier’s “Villanelle 
des Petits Canard” suffered somewhat 
from being taken a thought too fast, but 
the audience demanded a repetition of 
part of it. The group in English was 
not especially striking in substance 
though Miss Keyes sang it with much 
artistry. 

Throughout the program intelligence 
and musicianship were always evident 
and one felt that vocalization could be 
taken for granted after the first few 
measures of the first number. One sel- 
dom hears such straightforward, honest, 
clear-cut singing as that of Miss Keyes, 
and New York concert goers, who by 
the end of the season will have listened 
to about 1200 concerts, have heard few 
as good as this one. Coenraad V. Bos 
was the accompanist. J. A. H. 


Evelyn MacNevin, March 21 


Evelyn MacNevin, contralto, who was 
heard in recital in Aeolian Hall last sea- 
son, returned to the same hall on Tues- 
day evening of last week. Despite the 
fact that the singer was suffering from 
a severe cold, for which reason the in- 
dulgence of the audience was asked, it 
was more than evident that she is the 
possessor of a voice of unusual quality 
and volume. The fact that she acquitted 
herself so well in adverse circumstances 
speaks much for her schooling. Her 
program was well chosen, even though 
many of the numbers are not strangers 
on New York concert programs. Be- 
ginning with the famous Rossi Aria, 
“Ah, rendimi,” the first group contained 
“Se tu m’ami” by Pergolesi, “Care 
Selve” by Handel and Scarlatti’s “Su, 
Venite a consiglio.” It was in this 
group that Miss MacNevin did some of 
her best work of the evening, although 
her French numbers by Franck, Masse- 
net, Fauré and Debussy were heartily 
received. The third group brought forth 
three songs by her accompanist, Werner 
Josten, “The Swing Song” by Moore and 
Kramer’s “The Great Awakening,” 
which so pleased the audience that an 
encore was demanded. The last group 
was made interesting by the fact that 
it contained a number of well-chosen 
folk-songs, beginning with the Irish air, 
“Would God I Were the Tender Apple 
Blossom,” and closing with a Venetian 
folk-song arranged by Sibella. Mr. Jos- 
ten provided excellent accompaniments, 
playing without notes. H. C. 


Frieda Hempel, March 21 


Frieda Hempel, soprano, assisted by 
Louis P. Fritze, flautist, and with Coen- 
raad V. Bos at the piano, gave her fourth 
and last New York recital on Tuesday 
night of last week. Miss Hempel’s pro- 
gram was an inclusive one and it was 


lengthened unduly by her generosity in 
the matter of encores for an audience 
that would apparently have kept her 
singing the entire night. 

The opening number, Bach’s “The Day 
Is Done,” was not of particular interest 
but the second, Handel’s “Sweet Bird 
that Shun’st the Noise of Folly,” for 
those who enjoy Handel’s sugar-candy 
music must have brought joy on account 
of the beauty of tone and general art- 
istry Mme. Hempe! brought to it. In her 
second group the singer did some 
supreme singing. “Die Junge Nonne” 











[Continued on page 42] 
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[ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY! 


International Tours, Ltd. 
(FREDERIC SHIPMAN, Managing Director) 


HAS SECURED FOR 42 CONCERTS IN AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND AND HAWAII 
AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER AND PART NOVEMBER, 1922 










PAUL 
ALTHOUSE 


Leading Tenor, 
Metropolitan Opera Company 





Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


ARTHUR 
MIDDLETON 


Baritone, 





Formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 


RUDOLPH GRUEN at the Piano 


Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Ae olian Hall, New York 
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Daniel Gregory Mason Urges Young 


Composers to Change Their Ideals 
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[Continued from page 3] 





ide,” for instance, is more original than 
-nese words of Henry Lee Higginson 
bout his Harvard classmates: “TI had a 
soble set of men friends and loved them 
juch and lived on them. They led me 
1 part to thoughts and hopes which have 
-esulted in this scheme [the Boston Sym- 
snony Orchestra.]. To these friends [f 
‘ried to give everything, because my 
nelief was that one cannot do or 
ve or take too much from a friend.” 
-et in music, Italians who perpetrate 
uff like Figure 1 or Figure 2, which 
anv harmony student could write after 
jx weeks’ lessons, if, as Dr. John- 
.on said, he would “abandon his mind 
to it,” are gaped at by us and spoken 
of in bated breath, while we pay 
little attention when a young American, 
without any hocus pocus at all, writes 
something really original, like Figure 3. 
Truly, we do not deserve to have com- 
posers. 


HE materials in this American ex- 
ample, composed with such har- 
monie, melodie, and rhythmic individual- 
ity and beauty—in short with such orig- 


inality, in the true sense of the word— 
are in themselves, it will be noted, as 
familiar, as common to all, as the words, 
mostly of one syllable, in the beautiful 
sentences quoted above. For this reason 
the ultra-modernists, who always judge 
the wine by the label, will turn up their 
noses at it. As devotees of “Self-expres- 
sion” (another shibboleth that we should 
add to “novelty” and “originality”) they 
have a natural phobia for an art which, 
by its greater richness of content, shows 
up the poverty of their own. This is 
probably the true psychological explana- 
tion of much of their contempt for what 
they call “old-fashioned,” “academic,” 
“traditional.” They dimly, half-con- 
sciously realize that true art spreads its 
roots deeply and widely in tradition, and 
that their own art, without such roots, 
lives a shallow life and withers quickly, 
and they try by these epithets to redress 
their unacknowledged sense of inferi- 





| MR. WITHERSPOON will teach at the CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE from June 28th until August Ist. 


terms and lesson periods application should be made to Mr. Carl D. Kinsey, Chicago Musical College, 624 South 
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ority. However that may be, it is cer- 
tain that artists of vitality do not trouble 
themselves about “self-expression”; they 
are too eager after beauty: wide, univer- 
sal, humane beauty, the path to which 
they instinctively know lies through no 
trivial subjectivism, but through self-dis- 
cipline and tireless objective study. 

The history of music shows that all 
real originality has been thus a slow 
growth, and has been based not on eccen- 
tricity, but on wide sympathy and assimi- 
lation. Early Beethoven is Haydn-Mo- 
zart, early Wagner is Weber-Meyerbeer, 
early Strauss is Berlioz-Liszt-Wagner. 
“The writers,” says Van Wyck Brooks, 
“who succeed ultimately in differenti- 
ating themselves most from the mass, in 
attaining a point of view all their own, 
are those who have served the longest 
apprenticeship; their early works are 
usually timid, tentative, imitative, and 
scarcely to be distinguished from others 
of the same school and tradition. This is 
because true originality is not so much 
freshness of talent as a capacity to sur- 
vive and surmount experience, after hav- 
ing met and assimilated it, which im- 
plies a slow growth and a slowly and 
powerfully moulded intention.” 


O be attributed, probably, to its fail- 
ure in this. “capacity to survive and 
surmount experience,” which, in turn, is 


doubtless due to the narrowness and triv- 
iality of its ideal of artistic expression, 
is the curious and intense conventionality 
of ultra-modernism, its thinness and 
sameness, its shallowness and banality. 
Whatever its intention to “épater le 
bourgeois,” its actual effect is not so 
much shocking as soporific. It has not 
enough character to shock. Like all ex- 
pression that is not deeply felt, it tends 
to fall into routine, into formula and 
stereotype. Even in harmony, for in- 
stance, the Italian examples given are 
pathetic in their poverty. Both are 
made up of parallel triads, major or 
minor, in the right hand, provided in the 
left with a basso ostinato, that unfail- 
ing resource of vacant minds. Being in 


no particular key they lack the endless 


variety that tonality puts at the disposi- 
tion of the composer (of which the 
American has pleasantly availed himself) 
and fall into that monotony of keyless- 
ness which broods over so much modern 
music like a night in which, as Hegel 
said, “all cows are black.” Above all, 
in the far more vital matter of rhythm 
they are piddling and futile, as most of 
the ultra-modern music is, unless it is 
involved like Schénberg’s, or crude and 
childish like Stravinsky’s or Prokofieff’s. 


If our young American composers 
really wish to add to the beauty there is 
in the world, if they wish to be artists 
rather than business men, let them turn 
their backg on “novelty,” “originality,” 
“self-expression,” the stereotypes of ex- 
clusive “idioms,” and all other fruits of a 
competitive spirit that belies the nature 
of true art. Let them enduré the con- 
tempt of the money-makers and the de- 
rision of the snobs. Let them remember, 
with Duhamel, that “Ambition is an in- 
toxicating passion, but to place oneself 
in the school of genius, that is a good 
calculation and a sweet thing” (“un bon 
calcul et une douce chose”). They will 
not find it easy. As a people who pride 
ourselves on our “practicality,” we are 
contemptuous of ideals. Yet an ideal 
is a direction, and without a direction 
no amount of speed will get us anywhere. 
The best thing we can do for our Amer- 
ican music is, therefore, to change the 
ideals of our young American musicians, 
and to substitute for the sterile excite- 
ment of ambition the happiness and 
fruitfulness of art. 





Vasa Prihoda Presented in Missoula 


Course 
MissouLA, MoNntT., March 25.—Vasa 
Prihoda, violinist, was heard in an 


artistic recital at the High School Audi- 
torium on March 15, and was given a fine 
reception. Otto Eisen, pianist, also drew 
his share of applause for his solos. This 
was the third of the concert series spon- 
sored by Dean Smith of the School of 
Music at the State University. 
ELSA E. SWARTZ. 





TRENTON, N. J.—About twenty pupils 
from the elementary department of the 
Trenton Conservatory recently gave a 
recital at the Trenton High School 
Auditorium. 





Of the Singers Engaged for the Fitchburg, Mass., Festival 


April 27th and 28th 
NELSON P. COFFIN, Conductor 


Four Are Artist Pupils of 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


FLORENCE HINKLE, Soprano 
MERLE ALCOCK, Contralto 
LAMBERT MURPHY, Tenor 
KNIGHT MacGREGOR, Baritone 


Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


Mr. Graham Reed will conduct a summer course at the Herbert Witherspoon Studios from June 5th until August Ist. 
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RUSSIANS IN LOUISVILLE 
Three Operas Produced—Paul Held 


in Program of His Own Works 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 25.—The Rus- 
sian Grand Opera Company, making its 
way across the continent from San Fran- 
cisco, gave four performances at Ma- 
cauley’s Theater to small but very enthu- 
siastic audiences. Three operas were 
produced, Moussorgsky’s “Boris God- 
ounoff,” Rubinstein’s “The Demon,” and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “The Snow Maiden.” 
The organization, comprising about 100 
artists, most of them unknown in this 
country, proved of great artistic worth. 
There is a long list of baritones and 
basses in the company, which includes 
also a small ballet and a good orchestra 
of small proportions. 

Paul Held, singer and composer, who 
has taken up his temporary residence in 
Louisville, gave a program of his com- 
positions last week in the music room 
of Mrs. J. B. Speed, before an invited 
audience. His works provoked interest, 
many of them possessing a strange, fresh 
beauty. Mr. Held, who has composed 
three symphonies, four symphonic poems, 
fifty songs and many other works, 
was assisted by Carl Shackleton, or- 
ganist; John Peter Grant, baritone; Karl 
Schmidt, ’cellist, and Mrs. Speed and 
Mrs. Newton Crawford, accompanists. 

A successful recital was given at the 
Woman’s Club by Cornelle Overstreet, 
pianist, and Mrs. Herbert Bronner, dra- 
matic reader, on March 15. The large 
audience was enthusiastic. 

HARVEY PEAKE. 





Albany Greets Kreisler 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 25.—Fritz 
Kreisler played to an audience which 
filled the State Armory on March 15, and 
was enthusiastically applauded. His 
program included a Beethoven Sonata, 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E Minor, and 
the “Hymn to the Sun” from Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Coq d’Or.” 

W. A. HOFFMAN 





All the material in MusIcau AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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NEW YORK STUDIOS 
44. West 86th Street 


MISS MINNIE LIPLICH, Secretary 
MISS GRACE O’BRIEN, Asst. Secretary 
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Southern Women of Noted Dixie Club Entertain 


Members and Guests Meet at Annual Breakfast in New York—John C. Freund Makes Chief 
Address—Describes Musical Progress of America and Emphasizes Responsibility of 





Women in Work of World Reconstruction 


| org H4SUEUTO¢NCNOERDAGANELGLOQLASEUOQOSQO00 COGUAOUEEAEOAAEOONES A OUAG EOE AEE QUUIUALCUULEICON PALE AAA LEASE 


HE DIXIE CLUB of New York, of 
which Mrs. Hallie Milburn Dunklin 
- the founder and honorary president 
and Mrs. Ernest Eugene Malcom the 
»resident, held its annual breakfast at 


the Waldorf-Astoria, on Thursday after- 
oon of last week. The Club, which was 
founded in 1904, is one of the leading 
rganizations of ladies of Southern birth 
esident in New York and the vicinity. 
The ballroom was tastefully decorated. 
The colors of the different Southern 
states were displayed at the tables where 
some 450 of the members and their 
friends were seated. 

Among the guests of honor were Mrs. 
Hallie Milburn Dunklin, Mrs. Percy 
Pennybacker, Mme. Claudia Muzio, 
Amelia Bingham, Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Freund, Mrs. Ida Clyde Clarke, Mr. and 
Mrs. Viafora, Mrs. Walter S. Comly, N. 
Y. State President of Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Richard M. Chap- 
man, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, 
president of the Rubinstein Club; Mrs. 
Alfred Cochran, Mrs. Leonard Hill, Mrs. 
Willis P. Miner, Mrs. Bedell Parker and 
Annie Wheeler. 

Before the club sat down to the 
luncheon, the president in extending 
hearty greetings to the guests, the mem- 
bers and their friends, said: 


Lover’s Lane in the South 


“I wish you could stand here to look 
over this room and see what a beautiful 
sight it is. I know many present who, 
looking at these decorations are taken 
back, as I am, to the day when they 
started for a drive with their sweet- 
heart in a buggy for two and after a 
few miles came to a turn in the road 
known as ‘Lover’s Lane,’ where as far 
as one could see on either side hedged 
with that beautiful Cherokee Rose, a 
solid mass of white blossoms, and be- 
yond, the dog-wood, crab apple, azaleas 
and jasmine, everywhere white, pink and 
green, and above, the overlapping trees 
drooping with this wonderful grey moss 
that hangs down almost to the top of 
your head gently swaying in the soft 
balmy breeze filled with the odor of wild 
flowers that makes you feel so lazy, so 
happy and contented you do not care 
what goes on in the outside world just 
so long as you can continue that drive 
through ‘Lover’s Lane.’ I know several 
here who have been to that very spot, 
and if others would like to go, and will 
— | me, I will tell them where to 
find it.” 





The School of Experience 


An institution where young 
men and women acquiring 
operatic repertoire can 


Individually Interpret 


their roles on the stage of the 
Miniature Theatre under the 
personal direction of Mr. 
Milton Aborn. 


For further particulars 
and catalogue address 
Secretary: 137 West 38th St., New York 
Fitz Roy 2121 
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PHILIPS 


Purposes New Activities of the Club 


A very delightful luncheon was served, 
after which the president gave a very 
entertaining and informing address de- 
scribing the purposes of the club and 
also giving an account of its charitable 
and other activities. This showed that 
these Southern ladies were particularly 
active during the war period and have 
been so since, and that they have done 
an extraordinary amount of good as well 
as contributed considerable sums and a 
large amount of clothing to many chari- 
ties. Few clubs in the city have such 
a record. 

The president then presented to the 
members and their friends the various 
guests of honor, who rose in acknowledg- 
ment and responded in brief but appro- 
priate words. 

One of the first to be called upon was 
Mrs. Walter S. Comly, president of N. 
Y. State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
who emphasized the urgent need at this 
time of “service,” that the women should 
devote themselves to the service of 
humanity. “Service” that was the slogan 
of the hour, to do all that was possible 
to help through their individual influence 
as well as through the influence of the 
clubs of which they were members. 

She was followed later by Miss C. E. 
Mason, the distinguished head of the 
great school for young girls at Tarry- 
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time been a pupil of Mme. Viafora, the 
noted Italian teacher. She was so 
warmly applauded that she had to give 
an encore. 

Amelia Bingham, the popular actress, 
was to have given a discourse on the 
subject of “Live Wires,” but unfortu- 
nately she was prevented by illness from 
being present. 

Martin Richardson, well known tenor, 
with Gordon Hampson at the piano, then 
sang Verdi’s “Celeste Aida,” to which 
he added an encore. 


John C. Freund Makes Main Address 


Mrs. Allen then introduced the speaker 
of the afternoon, John C. Freund, editor 
of MusiIcAL AMERICA and president of 
the Musical Alliance, in a brief but very 
gracious manner. She said that he was 
internationally known and had _ con- 
tributed greatly to the musical progress 
of this country. 

Mr. Freund on rising got a very gen- 
erous reception. He told a story of how 
he came to be out through his discovery 
of what the United States was spending 
on music, and how calls had come to him 
frem all over the country to come out 
and tell the story. The first calls he 
said, when he proclaimed that the time 
had come for us to declare our musical 
independence and stand up and encour- 
age our own musicians and composers 
on the merits, came from the South and 
one of the very first to take him by the 
hand was the wife of the’ then Governor 
of Georgia, Mrs. John ‘Slaton. Since 
then, he said, he had spoken in most of 
the leading Southern cities, where he 
had always received a most cordial wel- 
come. It was, therefore, particularly - 
agreeable to, him to be with the repre- 
sentatives of the South and through them 
to take the opportunity of thanking the 
thousands of generous souls who helped 
the man who had been bucking the tre- 
mendous prejudice in favor of everything 
foreign and the still greater prejudice 
against everything which bore the name 
American in music and the drama. 

He then showed that our progress in 
music was comparatively recent. He 
told several stories to illustrate the prej- 
udice against music of the’early settlers 





[Continued on page 19] 





Following her success on February 26 


at the Metropolitan Opera Howse 
ANOTHER SUCCESS SCORED BY 
MARTHA 


PHILLIPS 


Swedish Coloratura Soprano 


' Photo by EB. F. Foley, New York 
Mrs. Ernest Eugene Malcolm, President of the Dixie Club 


in Providence on March 19 as soloist with 
‘*Verdandi.”’ 


town, which she has raised to national 
prominence and which she not long ago 
handed over to a board of trustees. Miss 
Mason, who said that she herself was 
born in the South, called attention to 
the fact that to-day the purest American 
blood was to be found in the South. If 
you went through the greater part of 
the East, especially New England, you 
would find that there was not much dif- 
ference between the life there and that 
in many European cities. Not only was 
the purest American blood in the South 
but the great development she believed 
was coming not only in but through the 
South in the future. The sentiment natu- 
rally provoked much applause among 
those present. 


A Musical Afternoon 


The president then handed the after- 
noon over to the chairman of entertain- 
ment, Mrs. James A. Allen, who called 
upon Helen Leveson, with Doris Nichols 
at the piano, to sing some songs. Miss 
Leveson started in with an old Italian 
aria, followed by Dobson’s “Cargoes” and 
Farley’s “Night Wind.” These numbers 
she sang with fine musicianly under- 
standing and good diction. Miss Leve- 





“She revealed a soprano voice of a 
pure and sympathetic quality. In her 
group of Swedish songs the singer re- 


: : P vealed a rare degree of skill in song 
son has a voice of good quality which interpretation.” — PROVIDENCE EVE. 
happily she does not force. She has TRIBUNE, March 20, 1922. 
evidently been very well trained. It may Present Address: 156 West 86th St., N. Y. 








be well to add that she has for some 





TELEPHONE 1350 CIRCLE 


TEACHER of SINGING 


801-802 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


ASSOCIATES 
VERE RICHARDS - - += + = *= «*# = = 
OLIVE ROBERTSON - - - = - 


V oice 


Coach Accompanist 


All Communications, MISS E. LEWIS, Secretary 
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American Conservatory of Music, Chicago 


SUMMER MASTER CLASS 








William Ss BRADY 


OF NEW YORK CITY 


ONE OF AMERICA’S FOREMOST VOCAL TEACHERS 








“To my teacher, Mr. Wm. 
S. Brady, my admiration and 
appreciation of three years of 
the most extraordinary teaching 
I have ever known.—Marcella 
Craft, December, 1921. (Mem- 
ber of Chicago Opera Company 
several seasons). 


“To my esteemed friend and 
teacher, Maestro Wm. 'S. Brady, 
with grateful appreciation. From 
his devoted pupil, Kathryn 


“To my dearest and. best 
friend, my teacher, William S 
Brady, from his grateful and 
devoted pupil, Dorothy Jardon, 
as Fedora.”’ 


June 26th to July 22nd, 1922 (Four Weeks) 


Artists of METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY and CHICAGO OPERA 
ASSOCIATION who have received their training under William S. Brady, also 


successful concert artists, mentioned in the order of their profesisonal debuts: 











1917—CAROLINA LAZZARI, contralto, debut in “‘Isabeau,"’ Chicago Grand 
Opera Company. 


1918—-DOROTHY JARDON, soprano, debut in ‘‘Fedora,’’ Chicago Grand Opera 
Company. 


1919—-GRACE WAGNER, soprano, debut in ‘Faust,’ Park Theatre, New York 
City. 


1920—-ANNE ROSELLE, soprano, debut as Musetta in “‘La Boheme,” . Metro- 
politan Opera Co. 


1921—KATHRYN MEISLE, contralto,debut as soloist with Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Among other prominent artists who have studied with Mr. Brady are: 
MARCELLA CRAFT, leading roles Chicago Opera Company. 


JOHN STEEL, tenor, concert artist, Victor Records. 
MAURICE COWAN, baritone, cantor, Newark Synagogue. 











Private Lessons Repertory-and Teachers’ 
Classes Auditor Classes 











Professional Singers, teachers and advanced students will be afforded an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to place themselves under the guidance of a master who 
has prepared many of our prominent artists for a successful career. 


The Repertory and Teachers’ Classes meet twice a week. In the former, the 
masterworks of vocal literature will be sung and critically analyzed. In the 
Teachers’ Class Mr. Brady will discuss subjects which enter vitally into the daily 
work of the teacher. 





“I have studied with many of the so-called ‘best teachers’ in New York City, 
and can truthfully and sincerely say that I really did not understand the art of 
singing until I met Mr. Brady and received his wonderful instruction. To my mind, 
he is without a doubt, the finest and most competent vocal teacher in the United 
States. The success I have had and the success I hope to attain in the future I owe 


largely to Mr. William S. Brady.” John Steel. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mr. Brady will award one free scholarship entitling the winner to receive five 
private lessons during the term. The Conservatory will add a free scholarship, good 
for two class lessons per week. These scholarships are decided by open competi- 
tion. Candidates for scholarships are furnished with application blanks which they 
must fill out and return. Wire or write at once for special circular—address: 








“To Maestro Brady, with full 
appreciation for the great bene 
fit derived from your _ tuition 
and the manner in which you 
promoted my _  career.—Carolina 
Lazzari.”’ 











“To my teacher, Mr. Wm. 
S. Brady, with profound ad 
miration. Always | gratefully, 
John Steel.” 





“To Mr. Brady, from his « 
voted pupil, Grace Wagner.”’ 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY wwsic 


532 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music 





JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 
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Opera and Concert,—how different they are! | 
And how different their demands! Only a | 
| 


truly distinguished talent can bridge the gap. 
Only where 


one ot all ot the _ cities 


ALICE GENTLE | 


sang on the last tour of the Scotti Opera Co. | 
(transcontinental) has failed to re-engage her | 
for a concert appearance. Incidentally she is 
likewise re-engaged for the next Scotti Opera 
tour,—also for the Summer Opera at Ravinia 
Park. 


Appearance Blackstone Morning Musicales 


Miss Gentle well remembered as the cause of many pleasant 
operatic happenings demonstrated that she is quite as good a 
singer of songs as of roles. She has acumen in selecting songs 
that are both entertaining and brief, and the dramatic ability 
that makes her notable in opera is equally apt in portraying | 
lyric moods. Also her voice is quite as persuasive with a piano 
accompaniment as with that of an orchestra and she knows how | 
to sing the English language. Consequently she scored high. 
Chicago Tribune. 


} 
| 
CHICAGO | 
| 


= KANSAS CITY 


Appearance Kansas City Musical Club, joint concert with 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


Miss Gentle succeeded in pleasing her audience almost as well as 
she did on the night last Fall when she sang “Tosca.” Miss 
Gentle’s voice is unquestionably lovely and she uses it with 
rare intelligence. America should be proud to produce such a 
singer. Kansas City Star. 


LOS ANGELES 
Appearance on L. E, Behymer Concert Course 


Alice Gentle’s voice and dramatic talent are well known to 

Los Angeles audiences. She sang exquisitely yesterday a con- 

cert program of wide variety. A group of Strauss lieder revealed 

a delicacy of feeling and a command of vocal nuance that estab- 

lished Alice Gentle as an expert singer of songs—something 

that is not true of every successful opera singer. Los Angeles 

Record. | 
PORTLAND, ORE. 





Appearance joint recital with Arthur Rubinstein 

Miss Gentle is well known to Portland as an operatic artist and 

last night proved that she can also excel in concert work. She 
displayed an artistic and dramatic finish that is not often heard 
on the concert stage. Portland Telegram. 

Exclusive Direction of 

Catharine A. Bamman, 53 West Thirty-ninth Street 


New York City 
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when they wouldn’t have an organ in 
their churches. 

He also told stories to illustrate the 
vast progress which had been made in 
a generation. Opera, which used to mean 
bankruptcy then, now at the Metropoli- 
tan had nearly two millions subscription 
before the doors opened. 

With regard to opera in English, in- 
deed with regard to any music being 
sung in English, he suggested that it 
would be well for the singers first to 
get sufficiently good diction so as to be 
understood, as, for the most part, their 
diction was so indistinct that one never 
knew whether they were singing in 
Chinese, Choctaw, German, French or 
English. 

In speaking of the tendency of many 
Europeans, which was particularly in 
evidence when Americans __ traveled 
abroad, to deride Americans as being 
wholly materialistic, out for the dollar, 
and insensible to the cultural influences, 
he showed how to-day we had the larg- 
est number and best symphony orches- 
tras; we had the best military bands; we 
certainly have the greatest number of 
artists coming to us besides our own 
talent and their recitals are attended by 
audiences who appreciate the very best 
in music, as some of them have dis- 
covered, who, endeavoring to put it over 
with second class compositions, have been 
roundly pulled up and told to meet the 
issue. 

He briefly sketched the extraordinary 
rise of our musical industries, which 
barely existed a hundred years ago. 

Naturally, during the formative period 
of the country, there was not much time 
or money for music, drama and the 
arts, so while the craze for everything 
foreign was natural yet it has had tragic 
results, forcing thousands of our young 
people to go to Europe without suffi- 
cient means, without protection and so 
they had, especially the girls, gone to a 
doom worse than death. 


Some of Our Best Talent from the 
South 


Now, however, we have reached the 
point where we can stand on our own 
feet in such matters and on the merits, 
encourage our composers. We have them. 
Now we are beginning to let them be 
heard. Some of the best are appearing 
in the South, which is also producing 
many of our finest singers and pianists. 

He told a pathetic incident to show the 
difference between the Russian boy of 
great talent, a genius, who coming with 
a foreign indorsement, had received a 
large reward and the Russian boy with 
just as much talent, who had been cer- 
tified to as a genius by great authorities, 
but who had been born here and who 
could not get enough to eat. 

In referring to the great world war, 
whose effects we are feeling now, Mr. 
Freund said that power had come to this 
country, power politically, power indus- 
trially and power financially, but with 
this grave responsibilities so that the 
one hope was to reconstruct the world 
on a nobler, cleaner and above all a saner 
basis, and here he believed we must trust 
absolutely to the idealism of the women. 


Refers to the MacMonnies Statue 


He said he had noticed with satisfac- 
tion the protest of many notable woinen 
with regard to the MacMonnies statue 
which was to be placed in the grounds 


surrounding City Hall. The outstanding 
fact here was that many leading women 
connected with important social and 
charitable organizations had taken an in- 
terest in the matter and had protested 
against what they believed was an inten- 
tion on the part of the sculptor to degrade 
womanhood by making a male figure 
stand with one foot upon what appeared 
to be female forms. A great deal of 
humor had resulted since these forms 
were not those of women but of mer- 
maids who were undoubtedly ancient 
prototypes of the modern flapper. 

Civic virtue Mr. Freund thought could 
best be illustrated if the sculptor had 
taken a splendid female form to repre- 
sent it, as Bartholdi had taken one to 
represent liberty in the monument that 
stands at the entrance to our harbor. It 
would perhaps have been well had the 
sculptor made the figure with one foot 
on the monster Caliban, to represent 
virtue dominating the selfishness, the 
greed, the profiteering in modern life and 
especially in much of our modern politics. 

A wave of applause greeted this senti- 
ment. 


Growing Power of the Women 


“It is the women,” continued Mr. 
Freund, “who starting out with their 
various organizations, their clubs, their 
associations and societies for cultural 
purposes, like the splendid Dixie Club, 
who are beginning to make themselves 
felt not only industrially and in the 
business world but politically, in social 
uplift. So through all the moil and toil, 
it is we Americans who will make good 
and show that democracy is triumphant, 
not a sham but the future destiny of 
mankind. 

“We Americans,” said he “are blazing 
the way to-day in spite of all our crude- 
ness, the faults we have, for it must 
never be forgotten that we have taken 
millions of the uneducated, the social 
derelicts and turned them into decent men 
and women. We are not going to bring 
abcut the millennium that will never 
come but we are going to bring about bet- 
ter and saner conditions for humanity 
when we realize our responsibilities and 
understand that it is our duty at the pres- 
ent time to help the staggering and bank- 
rupt people of Europe to their feet and 
that in so doing we shall after all only 
help ourselves.” 

At the conclusion of his address, Mr. 
Freund received long, continued ap- 
plause. 

Mrs. P. J. White, with Anna Bell at 
the piano, then sang a group of songs 
very effectively though she was evidently 
suffering from a cold. Her numbers in- 
cluded “Ma Li’l Batteau” by Strickland, 
“Pale Moon” by Logan and “Wind Song” 
by Rogers. She was honored with an 
encore. 

A delightful little fantasy contrasting 
the manners, customs and costumes of 
1750 with those of to-day was given by 
Catherine M. Purcell and Augusta 
Reisenberger, who had been coached by 
Mina Spaulding. This was a charming 
as well as humorous representation of 
the difference of “the then and the now.” 

The afternoon’ entertainment was 
closed by Martin Richardson with Gor- 
don Hampson at the piano who gave a 
group of songs, “Ecstasy” by Rummel, 
“My Mother” by White, “All for You” 
by Martin and “The Secret” by Scott. 
Mr. Richardson sang these ballads to 
the evident satisfaction of the audience 
which recalled him. R. M. 
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NOVA SCOTIA 
FESTIVALS 


“MESSIAH” 
“REQUIEM” 
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Another Night of Triumph as 
“Walter” in “Loreley” for 




















Mefistofele 


“Mr. Gigli sang 
with delicious 
suavity, grace 
and beauty.’’ 


—New York Tribune, 
March 6. 


“Gigli not only 
sang with an 
impasstonate 
fervor that grip- 
ped at the heart- 
strings, but gave 
a truly remark- 
able demonstra- 
tion (especially 
in the opening 
measures of the 


final duet, ‘Deh 


ti rammenta’) of 


his skill in the 
finer points of 
song. The young 
Italian, to tell 
the truth has 
rarely been 
heard to better 
advantage.” 


—New York American, 


March 6. 
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Loreley 


“His beautiful 
votce and his 
good singing 
most a/ways 
give pleasure, 
and this he did 
yesterday after- 


noon.” 
—New York Herald, 
March 5. 


“Mr. Gigli’s 
singing of the 
music of ‘Wal- 
ter’ was admir- 
able in voice, in 
expression, in 
dramatic poten- 
cy. It was also 
one of the best 
things he has 
presented in 


New York.” 


—New York Times, 
March 5. 


“Seldom has he 
sung so well 
here with such 
variety of ex- 
pression and 
with such dra- 


matic power.” 


—N. Y. Evening World, 
March 6. 
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> R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 


PAUL E. LONGONE, Associate 
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CINCINNATI AIDS DIPPEL OPERA PLAN 





Another Branch in Mid-West 
Cireuit—Kreisler and 
Ivogiin Appear 


By Philip Werthner 


; nati, March 27.—Andreas Dip- 
Re plans a wide field for his new 
opera organization, has formed a branch 
here similar to that already established 
in Pittsburgh. Cincinnati will be one of 
the principal cities of the proposed Mid- 
Western circuit, the others being Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland and Detroit. 

The Cincinnati branch has elected Mr. 
Dana temporary chairman, and A. Stad- 
ermann as temporary treasurer. There 
will be a call soon by the chairman of 
the club, when the permanent officers 
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“To the Spirit of Music’ 


(CHARLES HANSON TOWNE) 


Composed by 
PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 


Available Arrangements in 





Women’s Voices, Four Parts (No. 4324) .12 
Men’s Voices (No. 4853) .......-seee- 12 
Mixed Voices (No. 4854) ........ee% 12 


Nothing better suited as an opening 
number for a choral program. 


Published by 
J. Fischer & Bro. New York 


Fourth Avenue at Astor Place 


Obtainable also thru the agency of every 
First Class Music House. 




















For a Music Week Program | 


will be elected, and all matters pertain- 
ing to the future activities will be dis- 
cussed. we 

This city is awakening to the possibili- 
ties of opera as evidenced not only by 
the formation of this branch, but by that 
of the club organized by Ralph Lyford, 
who is holding rehearsals with his chorus 
for the Opera to be produced at the Zoo 
Garden this summer. 

Music-lovers in Cincinnati to an esti- 
mated number of 3000 heard some perfect 
violin playing on March 21, at the Music 
Hall when Fritz Kreisler appeared. The 
first number on the program was the 
“Kreutzer” Sonata, very well played by 
the violinist and Carl Lamson. The So- 
nata was played here by Pugno and 
Ysaye, and the “Andante con variazioni” 
was played by Bertha Marks and Sara- 
sate; but Lamson and Kreisler, if any- 
thing, excelled ‘their great predecessors. 
This number was followed by the ever- 
lasting and fresh Concerto of Mendels- 
sohn. This was followed by a modern 
group. The audience refused to leave 
after this group, and Kreisler was com- 
pelled to respond with three encores. The 
recital was under the management of 
J. H. Thuman. 


The Matinée Musical, of which Mrs. 
Adolf Hahn is president, gave the last 
concert of its season on March 20 at the 
Hotel Sinton. Maria Ivogiin, soprano, 
was heard in recital, and delighted a 
large audience in German group, French 
and American groups, and showed that 
she has command of three languages, her 
diction being splendid. She has a high 
coloratura soprano, but also sang the 
Brahms and Mendelssohn numbers with 
a great deal of feeling. Her high tones 
were bird-like and faultless, and she 
struck her high E flat with perfect as- 
surance. Perhaps this was a “sop to 
Cerberus,” but it took with all. Her 
runs were exquisite. 

The singer was compelled to respond 
to a number of enco-es. Walter Golde 
accompanied well, and was compelled by 
Miss Ivogiin to share in the applause 
after one of the Brahms songs. 

Sousa gave two concerts to Cincinnat- 
ians, ot. March 19, one at the East Hill 
High School in the afternoon and one in 
Music Hall in the evening. Those who 
have heard this band before knew what 
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Do You Want to Save Money? 
Then Learn to Sell What You Have to Sell 


HENRIETTE 


Weber Publicity Bureau 


AND ADVERTISING COUNSELORS 
A Bureau of Service to Musicians 


Plan to use our up-to-the-minute lists of clubs, managers, and all musical 
organizations throughout the Middle West (and beyond) from which you 


Write Your Letters 
Print Your Folders | 
Plan Your Follow-Up Campaign 


Phone for Appointment, 8 West Chestnut St., Chicago. 


DIFFERENT 


The Fournier Studios, Superior 5790. 














to expect—plenty of noise and plenty of 
rhythm, well executed, and plenty of en- 
cores. The soloists in the evening were: 
John Dolan, cornet; Mary Baker, so- 
prano; George Carey, Xylophone, and 
Florence Hardeman, violin. All acquit- 
ted themselves well, but especial mention 
must be made of the last, as she was a 
pupil of the College of Music, and Cin- 
cinnati claims her as her own. She look- 
ed well and played like a consummate 
artist and responded to two encores. 





Mr. and Mrs. Bloch Play at Rand School 
and Henry Street Settlement 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch, who 
have specialized in violin and piano reci- 
tals these last few years, were heard 
recently at the Rand School and the 
Henry Street Settlement in New York 
City. At the former place they played 
the Bach E Minor Sonata, the Sonata in 
A of Ildebrando Pizzetti, Dvorak’s 
Sonata and the Chaconne of Vitali. Their 
ensemble playing at the Henry Street 
Settlement was done in the Dvorak So- 
natina, and they each played two groups 
of solos, Mrs. Bloch playing Chopin and 
a group of moderns, Palmgren, Cyril 
Scott, Ravel; Mr. Bloch works by Kreis- 
ler, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Wieniawski and 
Pugnani-Kreisler. 


Hear Four Federation Prize-Winners in 
Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 27.—The 
four prize-winners in the Artists’ Con- 
tests conducted by the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs at the biennial con- 


vention in June last—Devora Nadwor- 
ney, mezzo-soprano; George C. Smith, 
baritone; Enrique Ros, pianist, and Her- 
man Rosen, violinist—were presented in 
concert by the Rubinstein Club on March 
21. These young artists, who are making 
a concert tour this spring, were greeted 
with warm applause, their artistic merits 
winning cordial recognition. The ac- 
companists were Mary Miller Mount and 
Blanche Blackman. The _ Rubinstein 
Club conducted by Claude Robeson, gave 
with excellent spirit and well-balanced 
ensemble several numbers from the 
works of Rubinstein, MacFadyen, 
Schwarwenka and Sibelius, with Mrs. 
Howard Blandy at the piano. 
WILLARD HOWE. 





Grace Kerns’ recent appearance as 
soloist with the Mendelssohn Club of Al- 
bany, N.Y., was the fifth time the soprano 
has sung with this organization. She has 
- engaged for a recital in Palmerton, 

a. 
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NEW COMPOSITIONS 
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Humoresque : 
Canzonetta % 


Finnish Romance 
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“One of the leading pianists of the day.”—Washington Star. 


EDWIN HUGHES 


ANNOUNCES A 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE in THE ART of PIANO PLAYING 


FOR PARTICULARS AND TIME RESERVATIONS, ADDRESS 
316 West 102nd Street, New York City 
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SUMMER 
MASTER SCHOOL 


June 28 to August 1 (Five Weeks) 57th Year 








GUEST TEACHERS: 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER *RICHARD HAGEMAN 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD 
FORMERLY CONDUCTOR METROPOLITAN 
OPERA 


PERCY GRAINGER OSCAR SAENGER 


THE RENOWNED PIANIST 
OPERATIC COACH 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON JVAN TARASOFE 


INTERPRETATIVE DANCING 


FAMOUS SINGER AND TEACHER 
FLORENCE HINKLE 
AMERICA’S FOREMOST SOPRANO 


PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 
| MME. DELIA VALERI 


NOTABLE TEACHER OF TEACHERS A VOCAL TEACHER 





NOTE—The Chicago Musical College begs to give notice 
Valeri is under contract to teach in its Summer Master School for e nex 
Students intending to avail themselves o 


CLARENCE EDDY 
years. er instructio 
summer are warned not to make application for lessons to be gf 
No i in be given by Madam Valeri at that time 


instruction Ce 
DEAN OF AMERICAN ORGANISTS Musical College. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Professor Auer, Mr. Saenger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Hageman, Mme. Delia Valeri, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Tarasoff and Mr. 
Eddy have each consented to award a Free Scholarship to the student who after an open competitive examination is found to possess 


the greatest gift for singing or playing. Free scholarship application blank on request. 
Private and Class Lessons may be arranged with all 











Complete summer catalog on request. Lesson periods should be engaged now. 


teachers. 
DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS FALL SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 11 
COMPLETE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


* Mr. Hageman is now a member of the faculty throughout the year. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
626 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 











FELIX BOROWSKI, President RICHARD HAGE MAN, Vice-President 
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KINGSTON CLUB SURVEYS 
TWENTY YEARS IN MUSIC 





Viendelssohn Organization Reviews the 
Work It Has Done in the Cause of Art 
KINGSTON, N. Y., March 25.—The 
\lendelssohn Club, of which Harold Ss. 
Brigham is president, gave a banquet 





‘wees 


Violin, Harp and Organ 
Violin and Piano 


EXTASE 


By JAMES RAYMOND DUANE 


Rendered with remarkable 
success by the following: 


New York Director 
Central Presbyterian Church. William Reddick 
Chureh of the Holy Apostles...George Bangs 
St. Bartholomew’s Church. 
David McK. Williams 
Philadelphia 
Church of the Holy Trinity...Ralph Kinder 
Church of St. Luke and the Epiphany. 
H. Alex Matthews 
Second Presbyterian Church. 
N. Lindsay Norden 
‘enth Presbyterian Church. 
A James R. 
Chestnut St. Baptist Church, 
Ray Daniel Jones 
Linden Baptist Church (Camden, N. J. 
C. Harold Lowden 
Club. 


Belleyue Stratford Hotel 
Plays and Players Club. 
Karlton Theatre. 


Duane 


\iatinee Musical 


It is one of the few things published for 
the eombination of Violin, Harp and Organ 
ind is equally effective for Violin and 
Piano. The better Soloists are programming 

while Teachers that know, are using it 

s a teaching number, 


Violin, Harp and Organ........ $1.00 
Violin and Piano............... .60 


Order through your regular 
dealer, or 


THE HEIDELBERG PRESS 


Publishers for Discriminators, 
5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 











and choral program at the Elks’ Club- 
house on March 20, when active and hon- 
orary members renewed old friendships 
made in the course of the twenty years’ 
existence of this excellent organization. 
The Mendelssohn Club has during that 
time worked actively in the cause of good 
music in Kingston, and has_ brought 
many leading artists to the city. It has 
given its friends in Kingston yearly con- 
certs free of charge, the total amount 
expended in these concerts being about 
$8,000. Not a penny of this sum has 
come back to the Mendelssohn Club as 
dividends or earnings, the only return it 
has received being the satisfaction of 
having performed a public duty. 

Speaking at the banquet, Mr. Brigham 
surveyed the history of the club, and 
drew attention to the high standards it 
has maintained in the cause of good 
music. Of the fourteen members in 1903, 
four are still active members. These are 
Dr. C. H. Bishop, who was the first presi- 
dent; Elmer A. Burger, who has served 
both as librarian and as president; Dr. 
A. L. Hill and ex-President Christopher 
K. Loughran. Of the present associate 
members, Charles W. Dennis and Frank 
R. Powley were among the first members. 
Other active members who have held 
their places for fifteen years or more are 
Arthur G. Carr and Walter G. Weeks, 
since 1905; ex-President Frederick G. 
Traver, since 1906, and Dr. E. E. Henry, 
since 1908. Associates who have re- 
tained membership for fifteen years or 
more are A. T. Clearwater, Joseph M. 
Fowler, Weston H. Rider and Frederick 
Stephan, Jr. 

Several songs and choruses were sung 
at the banquet by the members, under 
the leadership of Harry P. Dodge, with 
Harry Maisenhelder at the piano. Mr. 
Dunbar of the High School faculty and 
T. Dolan also assisted in the musical pro- 
gram, and a radio exhibition, conducted 
by McNelis Brothers, enabled the guests 
to hear music broadcasted from Schenec- 
tady, Newark, Jersey City, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, and Springfield, Ohio. 





Murray Minehart, personal representa- 
tive for artists, has taken an office at 
220 West Forty-second Street. 








KAROLYN WELLS 


BASSETT 


Lyric Coloratura Soprano 


Palm Beach, Fla...........Feb. 27th 
Co eS S. See May 26th 
ea oe In April 


| Available for Recitals this 
Spring in easy radius 
| of New York 


group of her own songs on each 


| 
| Miss Bassett makes a specialty of a 
i] 
| 

| program. 

i} 

i] 


Address: Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 





























PAVLOWA IN WASHINGTON 





“Magic Flute” and “Snowflakes” Ballets 
Featured—Burke Gives Recital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25.—Anna 
Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe excited 
their audience to a high pitch of enthu- 
siasm in a program on March 13, under 
the local management of Mrs. Wilson 
Greene. The “Magic Flute” and “Snow- 
flakes” Ballets were among the features 
of the entertainment, and the “California 
Poppy” by Mme. Pavlowa and a Liszt 
“Hungarian Rhapsody” were also charm- 
ing. 

‘Tom Burke, tenor, appeared here on 
March 17, his recital being the last of 
the Ten-Star Series organized by T. 
Arthur Smith, Inc. Mr. Burke gave an 
artistic program of songs in English, 


French, German and Italian, from the 


works of Handel, Purcell, Sinding, 
Strauss, Bridge, O’Hara, Gerrard-Wil- 
liams, Debussy, Ravel and others. These 
gave ample scope for his interpretative 
powers. Walter Golde furnished excel- 
lent support at the piano. 

WILLARD Howe. 





Hear Joint Recital in Guttenberg, N. J. 


GUTTENBERG, N. J., March 18.—Leon 
Kristel, baritone, and George del Moral, 
pianist, gave a recital at the Little 
Church on the Hill on March 17. Mr. 
del Moral opened the program with num- 
bers by Rachmaninoff, Poldini and Mac- 
Dowell, and later played a Chopin group. 
Mr. Kristel had old Italian and English 
arias as well as MacFadyen’s “Inter 
Nos” and modern Bohemian and German 
songs. Mr. del Moral sailed recently for 
Europe for an extended period of further 
study in Berlin. 
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“The Tone of the Knabe is exquisite—The Quality of the Knabe keeps it so.” 


WILLIAM KNABE & COMPANY 


437 FIFTH AVE. Division American Piano Co. 


NEW YORK 











ANNOUNCES 


MAY 15th until OCTOBER 15th, 1922 


FOR CIRCULAR AND PARTICULARS 
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GEORGE HAMLIN 











_ HIS ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL for TEACHERS and VOCAL STUDENTS 
at LAKE PLACID, N. Y., in the HEART of the ADIRONDACKS, 


Mr. George Hamlin, distinguished authority on the Art of Singing and Interpretation, has, for years, made a special study of the singing 
voice and Diction which has produced remarkable results. 


Address Sec’y GEORGE HAMLIN, 1070 Madison Ave., New York, until May 10th (thereafter Lake 
Placid, N. Y.) 
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BOSTON 


ETTA BRADLEY Soprano 
BENJAMIN REDDEN Tenor 


ELIZABETH SIE DOFF Pianist 


PAUL WHITE Violinist 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


DIXEY CONCERT DIRECTION 


513 PIERCE BUILDING 
COPLEY SQUARE 





Telephone Back Bay 57173 
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THE RETURN OF MOZART 


OTHING else that has come to pass at the 

Metropolitan Opera House since the process of 
restoring the Wagner music-drama was begun has 
had the heartening effect upon the operatic cog- 
noscenti exerted by Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s beautiful 
representation of Mozart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte.” 
Whether the work will exert a box office lure com- 
parable to its artistic merit remains for repetitions 
of it to make clear, but the judicious are none the 
less grateful for the performances which the Metro- 
politan gave of “Orfeo,” “Iphigenia in Tauris,” 
“Saint Elizabeth,” “Armide”’ and certain other 
works of treasured memory because they did not 
crowd the opera house like “Tosca” or “Zaza.” 

In some respects the return of Mozart has more 
to quicken the pulse of lovers of the opera-beautiful 
than that of Wagner, as the home-coming of the lat- 
ter was inevitable. From the time the Bayreuth 
master’s music-dramas were first exiled it was taken 
for granted that they would be brought back at an 
early day. Experience had shown that the réper- 
toire could not long be maintained without them. 
The demand for Mozart, however, while no less keen 
among a considerable number of opera patrons, has 
not been of the universal character which made the 
return of Wagner a certainty. To mount a Mozart 


work was, therefore, more clearly a step purely in 
the interest of the artistic standards of the institu- 
tion than was the first Wagner restoration, as the 
latter was assured of success before it was under- 
taken. 


That the Metropolitan has the singers to do any of 
the Mozart operas adequately would seem to be in- 
dicated by the manner in which artists not here- 
tofore regarded as “Mozart singers” encompassed 
the vocal difficulties of “Cosi Fan Tutte.” Will “Don 
Giovanni,” “The Magic Flute” and “The Marriage 
of Figaro” follow, now that a lesser work has re- 
opened the door? Ideal casts are few and far be- 
tween, but if the Metropolitan has singers who can 
sing “Don Giovanni” half as well as “Cosi Fan 
Tutte” has been sung, Mozart’s masterpiece ought 
not to remain longer unheard. 


2 


OPERATIC CO-OPTIMISTS 


HEN the British National Opera Company be- 

gan its career in Bradford several weeks ago 
the proponents of a state opera for the United 
Kingdom must have settled back in their chairs 
with sighs of satisfaction. In part, the dream of 
years was realized. Protagonists of a forlorn hope, 
with a straggling army that knew some sporadic 
enthusiasm but never cohesion, saw a_ national 
movement spring up spontaneously, out of necessity, 
and actually accomplish something. True, it was 
a movement with limitations, circumscribed by 
needs, and minus the Government subsidy for which 
long columns were wont to thunder, back in the 
piping times of peace. A subsidy, however, never 
entered the heads of those concerned in this project. 
It is for the friends of the young organization to 
hope that it never will feel the lack of a mite from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The British National Opera Company is founded 
on a co-operative plan. The support of the British 
people who eagerly bought shares establishes its 
claim to the title. This preliminary support has 
been followed by heavy bookings in the cities so 
far visited by the company, and the reports from 
the provinces are of successful performances. It 
was originally intended to defer the test of appear- 
ances in London until the fall, but recent advices 
indicate that the singers will dare the fates this 
spring. Recruited from the ranks of the defunct 
Beecham Company, the organization has many able 
singers well qualified to create a national tradition 
and turn the aspirations of the younger artists to- 
ward the operatic goal. The co-operative company 
is an experiment, and an experiment of abundant 
promise. If time yields the assurance of perma- 
nence, the leaders in the project can go on to the full 
realization of their plans and vastly extend the 
meaning of the name adopted. Then the British 
National Opera Company will become a cradle for 
opera in English, and a national company indeed. 

On our side the progress of the company will be 
watched with no little interest. The success of the 
venture must necessarily be reflected in this coun- 
try, for its success will mean the encouragement of 
operatic writing by composers who use the English 
tongue. The passage of the Atlantic so readily 
achieved by literary productions on both sides will 
not be closed to opera. Apart from all questions of 
possible incentive to creative effort, there is the 
absorbing spectacle of an opera organization work- 
ing along new lines. In America, opera in English 
has found many earnest advocates, and there have 
been various projects for the formation of com- 
panies. Small groups have sprung up and lived 
their hour or two. Others have been even more 
successful by the measure of time. That great 
question of Government subsidy has not been un- 
known, although latterly it has been allowed to rest. 
Municipal companies have gained a footing with 
lighter works. The great problem of opera in 
English, however, remains unsolved. Perhaps the 
British National Opera Company will point a lead 
worthy of attention. 
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HE plan to use Philadelphia as a base of opera- 

tions in the East for the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion has some strong points in its favor. Always 
there has been regret that the original arrange- 
ment whereby the Chicago-Philadelphia company 
gave performances at the Metropolitan in New York 
and the two organizations exchanged “guest” 
artists, could not be continued. There should be 
co-operation, not rivalry, between the two insti- 
tutions. 
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AN FRANCISCO would not be San Francisco if 

it permitted its Symphony to lapse because of 

the $20,000 deficit this season. Raising money for 

an orchestra is always a Herculean task, but those 

who know the spirit are confident that the Golden 
Gate city will find a way. 
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Abandoning Operatic Airs for the Genuine Atmospheri: 
Product of the Outdoors, Giovanni Martinelli, Teno: 
of the Metropolitan, Strolls with His Children in Cen 
tral Park, New York 

With each approach of Spring, Giovanni Martinelli 
adopts a regimen of exercise that includes much out- 
door walking. His family often accompanies the artist, 
his little son and daughter particularly delighting in 
these excursions. Although no definite plans have been 
made for the future careers of Master and Miss Marti- 
nelli, it is confidently expected that Bettina will be- 
come an operatic soprano, whereas Antonio cherishes 
hopes of being a sportsman like his father, in his leisure 
moments. 

Crespi—A genuine Tourte violin bow has recently 
been acquired by Valentina Crespi, violinist. Experts 
have agreed on the authenticity of this product of the 
famous Parisian bow-maker of the eighteenth century. 


Sterrett—An orchestral reading of his comic opera, 
“Love’s Dilemma,” was recently given by Dr. Robert 
Sterrett, composer and dramatist, at a special morning 
session at the Rialto Theater, New York. The reading 
was given by courtesy of Hugo Riesenfeld, director of 
the theater. 

Graffman—The new concertmaster of the Minneap- 
olis Symphony, Vladimir Graffman, was formerly direc 
tor of the Conservatory at Omsk, Russia. A pupil of 
Leopold Auer, Mr. Graffman has devoted himself to 
concert work, both in Europe and America. The violin- 
ist recently related that he secured his passports to 
leave Russia with the assistance of Jascha Heifetz, and 
made the journey by way of the Orient. Diana Graff- 
man, sister of the artist and his accompanist, is a ¢a- 
pable pianist. 

Sousa—The American citizenship of John Philip 
Sousa, the well-known bandmaster, has never seemed to 
his admirers to be a matter of doubt. Yet the com 
poser related recently an anecdote of his having seen 
in a Venetian music store a copy of one of his marches. 
“Who is this man Sousa?” he asked the shopkeeper. 
“He is one of our most famous Italian composers, 
was the reply. Mr. Sousa then asked mischievous!y 
how this man’s compositions compared with those | 
Verdi. “He is a younger man,” said the Italian so- 


emnly, “but—he shows promise!” 


Gabrilowitsch-De Horvath—That the professional! ar 
tist’s attitude toward his colleagues is not as it is som: 
times painted is evidenced in an incident which occur 
at Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s recent Chicago recital. Ce 
De Horvath, the pianist, and a former pupil of 
artist-conductor, went back stage with her husband 
extend congratulations. The artist impulsively s 
gested that she share his bows. There was, howe 
the precedent to think about, and Mme. De Hor 
declined, with all appreciation of her master’s ge! 
osity. 

Tuckerman—A wild ride on a motor truck to 
scene of a scheduled afternoon recital was recent!) 
experience of Earle Tuckerman, baritone. The ar' 
was reviewing his songs with Ned Hart, accom a 
who substituted at the last moment for Ruth Rmer: 
indisposed, at the home of a member of the Harti 
Women’s Club in Cedar Hill, a suburb of the Conn: 
cut city. The limousine awaiting the artists for s 
reason disappeared, and they were forced to set out 
foot. The truckman consented for a consideration 
convey them, and they arrived at the hall six minu' 
before the concert. 
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The Place for Music in Human Life 


[By M. H.] 
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ind _ 1. In the absence of the cook, Our Foolish Correspondent, who simply hates the 
iff- daily grind, tries to make life endurable during the process. This necessarily retards 
ca- things a bit, but what is life without music? 

_ 2, Exhausted and late, the poor child sinks into her accustomed seat at the 
lip Symphony under the impression that she is too tired to really enjoy it, and finds 
to her mind wanders a little at first. She has decided to have bread and milk for 
m- dinner to-night. 
en 3. But Music hath power to soothe the savage beast or something, and look 
a. what it did to our little old Foolish Correspondent! Walking as with winged feet, she 
er hastens home, planning to give her Mother a four or five course dinner based on the 
” theme of the Symphony that has put so much kick into her! 


* *x * 


The Musicologist 


ir [By R. M. K.] 


\ COLLEAGUE defines the activities of the formidable species of savant which 
41 forms the title of this paragraph as “a man who writes learned essays about 
Hing Concerning the experiences of this writing 
sentieman there is not much data. He is said to read voluminously, but rather 
‘arely to intrude into those impious public rooms where musical compositions are 
“udjected to the indignity of performance. At intervals a sapient essay trickles from 
uS pen, or from the innards of his typewriter. The subject is invariably piquant, 
combining the pictorial, the odoriferous and the amusing. Among subjects for those 
ould like practice in the art of Musicologing, we suggest a few trial titles: 
“Napoleon, Elba—and Cherubini.” 
“The Khedive, $15,000 and—‘Aida.’ ”’ 
-Crook’s Tours vs. Siegfried’s Rhine Journey.” 
‘Madama Butterfly’ and the Musical Outlook of the Entomologist.” 
"Meyerbeer and Macaroni.” 
‘aust’ and Modern Progress in the Art of Fisticuffs.” 
"@ Be oy Analysis and the Infantile Chemical Equipment of Donizetti’s 
orgia.” 
he Eighteenth Amendment and the Lost Musical Form of the Brindisi.” 


* * * 
At 'POS of the theft of precious music manuscripts of the masters from a New 
Pa. 2 publisher’s office, Kenneth S. Clark hopefully remarks that Bach and 
— ven are now in the same class as the three star bootleg. 


‘ings in which no one is interested.” 











STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
Steinway! It stirs thoughts of the long- | 

ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. | 











Three-score years ago, even as now, the | 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 






ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 












Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 
propriate. Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 
erate price. 








Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 
nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Cincinnati, Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 
Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 
Ww. ae and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 
world, 














Avaunt, Igor! 
[By F. H. M.] 


E have heard so much of this theory of “non-emotion” in music, by which tes- 

situras are to assume the hard, glacial aspect of a chain of icebergs. We won- 
der whether there is any truth in the report that Stravinsky is now preparing a non- 
emotional version of “Carmen,” in keeping with his new creed? In the improved 
libretto, a bleachery will take the place of the long-familiar cigarette manufactory, 
though the heroine’s own weed will be retained in cubeb form. Don José is to be 
transformed into an economic statistician, and instead of the military milieu, the 
pulsating drama will be unfolded among the colorful scenes of the annual Turnip 
Growers’ Convention! Carmen herself will be recast as a needlewoman in a felt 
hat factory; and her music will, after having been put through a dissonance wringer, 
be frozen in atonal shapes and be served with a quarter-tone sauce. The bull-fight- 
- are to be changed into con-slingers, and the arena will shift to the Curb Ex- 
change. 

Rumor hath it, incidentally, that Serge Prokofieff will shortly set about de- 
emotionalizing Wagner’s “Tristan.” This, it is hinted, will be accomplished by 
giving the score a Russian winter exposure. We scarcely credit a report that 
Isolde will be represented in the clever, modern way as a wagon-spoke, while 
Tristan appears as a bursted tire—the costumes to be designed by Picasso. Yet one 
never can tell with these Russians. ... 


PEAKING of Alice Verlet’s recital, the New York Herald critic observes that 
“she has a lovely nautical voice.” 
A sea-going organ, as it were. 
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organization. He was also heard as 
assisting artist on a number of occa- 
sions with the Russian String Quartet. 
In 1917 he went to St. Louis to take the 
post of concertmaster with the St. Louis 
Symphony, succeeding Albert Stoessel, 
and since then has been heard each year 


ICHEL GUSIKOFF, violinist, was 
born in New York City, of Russian 
parents, twenty-seven years ago. At an 
early age his father gave him his first 
lessons in violin, 
and later he con- 


tinued his work ag goloist with the organization at its 
with Fornaroff. subscription and popular concerts. Be- 
But the greater sides this he makes several appearances 


in recital and concert in St. Louis each 
year, does much chamber music work, and 
is first violin of the string quartet or- 
ganized there recently. He made his 
New York debut in Carnegie Hall in Oc- 
tober, 1920, and gave his second recital 
in the Town Hall the following October. 
He has also appeared in recital in Chi- 
cago. This season he is appearing as 
soloist with the St. Louis Symphony in 
many cities on its tour of the South and 
Southwest. 


part of his artistic 
training was gain- 
éd under Franz 
Kneisel. At the age 
of twenty-one, he 
was engaged as 
concertmaster of 
the Russian Sym- 
phony in New York 
and toured the 
country with that 


Michel Guslkoff 
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RECITAL: 


A Really Beautiful 


CONTRALTO 


The Rarest of All Voices 


ELIZABETH 


BONNER 


Boston, February 23rd, 1922 


Appeared in! Chicago, March 5th, 1922 
Cleveland, March 7th, 1922 


And received the following Press Encomiums: 


Her voice is of true contralto quality, rich, 
rather sombre, a voice of extended range. Her 
intonation was pure and her enunciation dis- 
tinct. As an interpreter, she interested the 
hearer. She evidently felt the music she sang 
intelligently, not because she had _ been 
coached into a semblance of emotional feeling. 
We shall not soon forget Miss Bonner’s 
singing of Haydn's “Spirit Song,” Lalo’s 
“L’Esclave” and the songs by Fourdrain and 
Gretchaninov. 


PHILIP HALE, Boston Herald, Feb. 24. 


Miss Elizabeth Bonner gave a recital yester-' 


day afternoon in Jordan Hall, She presented 
i programme interesting and valuable in its 
contents, and she displayed marked intelli- 
gence and individuality in a number of her in- 
terpretations. The voice is rich and expres- 
sive in its quality. Miss Bonner has imagina- 
tion and her phrasing was that of a musician. 
OLIN DOWNES, Boston Post, Feb’ry 24. 


She rejoices in the possession of a genuine con- 
tralto voice, a type about as rare as a genuine 
basso. She has dramatic instinct and knows 
how to pronounce English. 


EDWIN MOORE, Chicago Tribune, Mar. 4. 


Miss Elizabeth Bonner has a contralto voice 
of good quality and volume, full in the lower 
notes and under good control. 


Chicago Daily News, Mar. 4. 


Her voice is a contralto of remarkable volume 
and of great beauty, particularly in the medi- 
um and lower range. It is a contralto, too, 
of purest type with no admixture of soprano 
quality in any part of its compass. Miss Bon- 
ner’s upper notes are extremely effective and 
her low tones have the richness and warmth of 
organ diapasons. ‘There is a real thrill in 
them. And there is persuasive loveliness in 
the tones of the medium compass. Miss Bon- 
ner is a song interpreter of intelligence and 
skill. 
JAMES H. ROGERS, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Mar. 8. 


ELIZABETH BONNER 
Is available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorios 


this SPRING and SEASON, 1922-23 


Management: RAOUL BIAIS, Metropolitan Opera House, New York City 


MASON AND HAMLIN PIANO 
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SYMPHONY PLAYERS HEARD 





Twenty-five Members of Chicago Forces 
Visit Rockford—Other Concerts 
RocKFoRD, ILL., March 25.—Twenty- 


«ye musicians of the Chicago Symphony, 
George Dasch conducting, gave a con- 





onsen 


Summer Session : 
July Third—August Twelfth 


FIVE MASTER COURSES 


To Be Given Personally by 
ERNEST BLOCH 


Pedagogy—Harmony—Counter point—F orm—F ugue 


cert at Shrine Temple, under the aus- 
pices of the Rockford Mendelssohn Club, 
on March 15. The program was a popu- 
lar one, including Weber’s “Oberon” 
Overture; Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony; “L’Arlesienne” Suite by Bizet; a 
Polonaise from “Eugene Oniegin” by 
Tchaikovsky, and Hosmer’s “Southern 


yhe Cllebeland [ustitute 
ore | aoe 


1922 


Designed especially to help the Teacher and Student to acquire a method for 


oe FG 


application in his own musical work (Teaching, Interpretation, Composition). 
Emphasis will be laid on the study of the Masterpieces and on aiding the Student 
to develop his own powers and musical resources. 


“The opportunity for study on so comprehensive a scale under the direction 


: of so great a scholar and master as yourself is one of which I can only say 


leave for Europe early in May. 
neglect it.” 


Be Held. 








that I wish I could avail myself of it, but my engagements oblige me to 
No earnest student, however, can afford to 


HAROLD BAUER, in a letter to Mr. Bloch. 


Besides Mr. Bloch’s Courses, Vocal and Instrumental Master Courses Will 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS Are Offered by Mr. Bloch, Mr. Giulio Silva (Voice), 
Mr. Beryl Rubinstein (Piano), Mr. André de Ribaupierre (Violin) 


For Special Folders and Application Blanks, Address: 


MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Executive Director 
3146 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 








Studio: 1730 Broadway 





Mrs. KE. B. MeCONNELL 


(Minnie M. McConnell) 
Teacher of 


Harriet McConnell, Contralto 
Marie McConnell, Coloratura Soprano 


of Concert, Musical Comedy, Keith and Orpheum Fame 


Telephone: Circle 2131 


New York 














Played by MRS. H. H. A. BEACH 


VALSE ARABESQUE 


FOR PIANO BY 


WARREN STOREY-SMITH 
Price 60 Cents 


FOR SALE BY ALL MUSIC DEALERS 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK 
13 East 17th St. 


BOSTON 
40-44 Winchester St. 


— 


CHICAGO 
316 So. Wabash Ave. 








Rhapsody.” The audience was estimated 
at about 1500. 

Local musicians gave their services in 
a benefit concert at Shrine Temple on the 
following night. The Rockford High 
School Orchestra, led by J. E. Borner; 
the Sveas Soner Singing Society; an in- 
strumental trio, comprising Beth Mc- 
Laren Miller and Eloise Spoor Morgan, 
violinists, and Celeste Bengston, pianist; 
Mrs. Joseph Goldman, soprano, and Mrs. 
Ezra Greenslit, reader, appeared. The 
entertainment given for a combined Jew- 
ish War Relief and Near East Relief 
campaign, was attended by about 1800 
auditors. 

The Rockford High School Band, John 
T. Haight, conductor, and the quartet of 
the Court Street M. E. Church gave a 
concert at the church on March 18. 
Genevieve Newman, organist, was assist- 
ing artist. 

Irene Stolofsky, violinist, and Mae 
Norton, soprano, assisted by Bess Hag- 
meier, pianist, appeared in the last of a 
series of entertainments at Court Street 
Church given under the auspices of the 
Church Brotherhood recently. 

M. N. GRIMEs. 


TROY HAILS SYMPHONY 





Damrosch Forces Assisted by Barrére 
in Attractive Program 


Troy, N. Y., March 25.—The New 
York Symphony, conducted by Walter 
Damrosch, and with George Barrére as 
flute soloist, appeared in Troy in the 
Chromatic Club course before a capacity 
audience at Music Hall. The sale of 
tickets was discontinued a day before 
the event, and standing room was at a 
premium. The chief number of the even- 
ing was Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
which was given an admirable interpre- 
tation by Mr. Damrosch and his musi- 
cians. The orchestra played Casella’s 
“Children’s Dance” and “Dance of the 
Old Ladies.” S. ERLICH. 





HEAR JOHNSTOWN CHOIR 


Reorganized Society Features Handel 
Oratorio Choruses—Pavlowa 
Appears 


JOHNSTOWN, PA., March 27.—The Re- 
organized Cambrian Choral Society, now 
known as the Johnstown Choral Society, 
under its original leader, Thomas 
Morgan, has made four appearances in 
different local churches during the past 
month. The choir numbers about eighty 
voices, and is devoting its attention 
chiefly to choruses from the Handel ora- 
torios. A trio, composed of B. E. Meyer, 
violinist; G. Kerns, ’cellist, and Lucy 
Moses Kress, pianist, has been a feature 
of the concerts. 

Pavlowa and her Russian Ballet ap- 
peared at the Cambria Theater recently 
before a large audience. An orchestra 
of over twenty players under Theodore 
Stier assisted in the program. 

The new $25,000 Skinner pipe organ 
recently installed in the First Lutheran 
Church of this city was dedicated on 
March 13 with a recital by the organist 
of the church, Gordon Balch Nevin. The 
large auditorium was crowded, and many 
were obliged to stand. Mr. Nevin’s pro- 
gram featured numbers by Ferrata, 
Dvorak, Wagner, Nicolai and standard 
organ numbers. The organ is the largest 
instrument in the vicinity. 

G. B. NEVIN. 





Members of Lafayette Conservatory Give 
Programs for Teachers 


LAFAYETTE, IND., March 25.—Joseph 
Schilling, pianist, and Maurie Mitchell, 
violinist, both members of the faculty of 
the Lafayette Conservatory, and Mildred 





Thomas of the dramatic department, 
gave two programs for the Benton 
County Teachers’ Institute at Fowler, 


Ind. Hugh Clark of Fowler was chair- 
man of the program committee. 
LENA BAER. 
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Price, $2.50 postpaid 


To read this book will enhance your enjoyment of the opera, of 
every form of concert, and of music at home; to study it 
attentively will give you a comprehensive knowledge of musical 


form and structure in all its aspects. 


Typical Piano Pieces and Songs 


Used as Illustrations in Hamilton’s Music Appreciation 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 


“Neither bribe nor threat could induce me to part with the book.” 
Ei Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, President, Brown University : 
4 “A notable book, of the greatest value to all students of the art.” 
Kx Walter H. Aiken, Director of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
“One of the best, in my opinion, of anything thus far in print leading 
Kt to music appreciation through music analysis; telling the student what 
5 to study and how.” 
Fe Arthur Foote, Boston, Mass.: 
Ey “The scheme is a new one and seems to me of much practical value. 


The analyses are lucid and just the thing to teach the pupil how to 
think and work out such matters for himself.” 
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mot responsible for the views of the contributors to this department. Lengthy letters cannot be printed in this limited sbace.— MUSICAL AMERICA, 





The Elimination of Henry Hadley 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have read Victor Harris’ letter re- 
garding the elimination of Mr. Hadley 
at the big orchestral concert for the 
Damrosch Scholarship. It seems to me 
MUSICAL AMERICA, which is doing so 
much for music in America and Ameri- 
can musicians should take up the cud- 
gels in his honor and favor. I don’t be- 
lieve in pushing American musicians to 
the front unless they can stand up and 
hold their own, but if they can, as Mr. 


. Hadley has demonstrated for two years, 


why eliminate them in a more or less 
national affair? 
ARTHUR D. WoopRUFF, 
Conductor, University Glee Club 
of New York City. 
New York, March 25, 1922. 
at at 


Why No American Conductor for 
Damrosch Testimonial? 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I am in hearty accord with the senti- 
ment expressed by Victor Harris in his 
letter, which you were good enough to 
publish in your issue of March 11. 

Surely there are a “few” American 
musicians who deserve recognition, and 
if they are not to find it here, pray tell 
me where they may hope to receive the 
attention due their ability? 

If the affair to which Mr. Harris 
alludes were not such an affront to 
American musicians, it would be ludi- 
crous. JOHN BARNES WELLS. 
New York, March 18, 1922. 


et NZ 
Does “Atmosphere” Exist Here? 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I have been much interested in the 
discussion on the subject “Does a Music- 


al Atmosphere Exist in the United 
States?” at a recent meeting arranged 
by Dr. Noble in New York City. 

How can the term “A Musical Atmos- 
phere” be defined? To my mind there 
must in the first place exist a real love 
for music among the people. In order 
to create a healthy atmosphere it must 
be a love for good music. 

Whether a healthy musical atmosphere 
exists must be determined by the degree 
of appreciation and understanding of 
good music in a community. That such 
a happy condition should exist in every 
community, large and small, is not to be 
expected. It does not exist in any 
European country. Communities which 
are not situated favorably for dissemi- 
nation of good music, for the hearing of 
visiting artists or the harboring among 
them of capable and earnest musicians, 
cannot be expected to possess a healthy 
musical atmosphere. 


In spite of tremendous obstacles, es- 
pecially prejudices founded on Puritan 
inheritance, tremendous progress has 
been made in this country, thanks chiefly 
to the American woman. It can truly be 
said that a healthy musical atmosphere 
does exist in most communities large and 
small throughout the land. 

The standard of musical instruction 
and musicianship on the part of the 
student is to a great extent determined 
by environment. The number of talented 
and accomplished students in our in- 
stitutions hailing from all parts of the 
country, but especially from the North- 
ern, middle, Pacific and Southern States, 
justifies the assertion that such a state 
of affairs does exist. 


There is no necessity of European 
study for the American music student. 
Europe cannot offer superior oppor- 
tunities than he may enjoy in this coun- 
try in the many excellent schools of 
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‘ T N this department MUSICAL AMERICA will endeavor to answer queries which are of general interest. Obvi- 
ously, matters of — ‘concern, such as problems in theory, or intimate questions concerning contemporary 
considered. 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. Address Editor, The Question Bow. 





On Beginning Vocal Lessons 


Question Box Editor: 


Do ‘you think fifteen is too young for 
a girl to begin to study singing? My 
daughter’s voice is well developed for 
her age, a high soprano with considerable 
volume, and several] teachers have offered 
to teach her free. I am not well off and 
would like her to have the advantage of 
musical training but I hesitate on ac- 
count of her age. Mrs. L. V. D. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, March 25, 1922. 

It is not too young if she is placed 
with a good, conscientious teacher who 
will not allow her to force her voice or 
give her too advanced songs to sing. 
Great care should be taken in selecting 
the teacher, and her general health 
should be watchéd for several years. 

7 9 9 


About Georgette Leblanc 


Question Box Editor: 

Is Georgette Leblanc an actress or an 
opera singer? I am asking to settle a 
discussion on the point. L. M. H. 

New Orleans, La., March 17, 1922. 

Mme. Leblanc has appeared in both 
opera and the spoken drama. She sang 
at the Opera Comique, in Paris, and at 
the Monnaie, in Brussels, creating 
“Thais” at the latter house. She ap- 
peared in “Pélleas et Mélisande” at the 
Boston Opera House, on Jan, 10, 1912, 
and several times later in the same sea- 
son. She also acted the dramatic version, 
appearing in the two versions on succes- 


sive nights. 
FF 


Varia 


Question Box Editor: 

1. What is the proper way to spell 
Sergei Rachmaninoff and Tschaikowsky? 
2. Why is Haydn’s music so little known? 

D. W. 


1922. 


New Haven, Conn., March 25, 


1. Your spelling of Rachmaninoff’s 
name is correct. The spelling you give 
of Tchaikovsky is according to the trans- 
literation into German. There are, in 
Russian, various letters signifying 
sounds that do not exist in English. 
Hence the variations occurring in the 
spelling in English of Russian names. 
We do not quite understand what you 
mean by Haydn’s music being “so little 
known.” His symphonies are seldom 
played on account of their limited instru- 
mentation, which does not bring into 
play the resources of the modern orches- 
tra, but his string quartets are fre- 
quently heard, and “The Creation” is 
sung frequently, also certain of his songs. 
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Pol Plancon 


Question Box Editor: 
_Is the French bass, Pol Plangon, still 
singing, and if so, is he in America? 
Where was he born, and when? 
M. R. J. 
Little Rock, Ark., March 18, 1922. 


Pol Plangon died in Paris on Aug. 12, 
1914. He was born at Fumay, in the 
Ardennes, France, June 12, 1854. 

3} x 


Breathing Exercises 


Question Box Editor: 

What do you consider or advise as 
the best exercise to obtain breath con- 
trol? G. L. 

Vincennes, Ind., March 20, 1922. 


Choose one of the notes in the middle 
of the voice where they are produced 
most easily. Take a moderately deen 
breath, not strained, attack the note and 
hold it as long as you can without 
diminishing it an atom. As the breath 
supply decreases, the muscular force 
must increase if the volume of tone is to 
remain constant. Do this over a range 
of three or four notes but continue the 
exercise only for about ten minutes at a 
time so as to avoid fatigue. 





music and through private instructors. 

The same might be said regarding op- 
portunities for a career. With the ex- 
ception of, perhaps, operatic engage- 
ments, the prospects for a_ successful 
concert or teaching career are infinitely 
better here than abroad. That the re- 
cent deluge of «European artists has 
seriously retarded the advancement of 
the young American artist cannot be 
denied, but that does not alter the facts 
above stated. 

The desire of our students for Euro- 
pean experience is a natural one, 
founded on a long established tradition. 
Should a young professional artist de- 
cide to go abroad for a time, he will un- 
doubtedly gain something by “rubbing 
elbows” with other people than our own, 
but it would be the height of folly for 
the advanced music student to take up 
the former European study craze and an 
act of great injustice towards the com- 
petent and _ conscientious American 
teacher. JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, 

President, American Conservatory 
of Music. 

Chicago, Il]., March 18, 1922. 
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Exchanging Singers 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

I see by your issue of March 18 that 
Chaliapine is to sing in both the Chicago 
and Metropolitan companies next season. 
Why cannot this be done with all the 
stars in the two organizations? It would 
certainly be to the advantage of both. 

Muratore said to me once that he con- 
sidered the policy of exclusion of the two 
great American opera companies one of 
the most detrimental things to the cause 
of music in this country. He also said 
that it was one of the causes for the high 
salaries demanded by foreign singers to 
come to America. A singer under con- 
tract at the Paris Opéra can go to Bor- 
deaux, Lyons, Milan or other cities, dur- 
ing the season, but here they must sign 
for one city and agree not to sing in 
another save with the organization first 
engaging them. 

Is the arrangement made with Galli- 
Curci this year and with Chaliapine next 
year the sign of the beginning of a new 
era of things? One hopes so. 

V. D. C. 

Bridgeport, Conn., March 19, 1922. 


at Jl, 
Cinema-Symphonic Music 


To the Editor of MusSICAL AMERICA: 

I should like to express publicly my 
appreciation of and to call the atten- 
tion of others similarly situated as my- 
self to the really splendid musical pro- 
grams given in our motion picture thea- 
ters. I am not a cultivated musician. I 
belong to the tired-business-man class, 
also to the I-don’t-know-one-note-from- 
another clan. Consequently, a few years 
ago, I took to the tall timber at the 
very mention of “classical” music. I 
am, however, a movie fan and though 
frankly bored at first by the quality of 
music I heard, I am rapidly growing to 
like it and I have even bought a ticket 
for a symphony concert! This really 
seems to me to be an achievement and I 
should like the conductors of the orches- 
tras to know that, in the words of St. 
Paul, “their labors are not in vain,” 
because if it happened to me, it has prob- 
ably happened to scores of others. 

“ae 

New York City, March 26, 1922. 


al a, 
Killing Sunday Pleasures 


To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 
As you have reported, the Ministers’ 
Association here has managed to prevent 


- a concert being given on a Sunday by 


Rosa Ponselle, although the concert was 
to be for the benefit of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and although the Mayor 
and the District Attorney had given 
their consent. 

What is the psychology back of reason- 
ing like this? Is it that the parsons are 
peeved because people no longer go to 
church and are determined that at least 
they shall not go elsewhere, even though 
the other place be so innocent as one 
where they can enjoy beautiful music? 

The minds of most clergymen always 
seem to move crabwise, that is to say, 
laterally. Even snails and tortoises do 
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devilled! . C. P. 
Meriden, Conn., March 21, 1922. 
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The Plainfield Symphony Orche-;;, 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA 

Let me thank you for the kindly not ijc¢ 
of the Plainfield Symphony in Mesphis. 
to’s column. The orchestra expect: tp 
play in Carnegie Hall on May 20 in ¢on- 
junction with the Kriens Club, thus pac. 
ing 200 on the stage. We feel that ‘his 
is a good prospect for a year-old orvan- 
ization. 

I think the day of the rich-man-s\ip- 
ported orchestra is gone. The people 
seem ready to both support and jpyo- 
duce the best music. 

We still think of Mr. Freund and | 
help at our début a year ago. 

KENNETH F.. H. UNDERW00! 
Plainfield, N. J., March 18, 1922. 
maT et FS 


Kind Words for the Question Box 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

_ Will you permit me to write a fey 
words of appreciation and thanks fo: 
the prompt and copious reply of the 
Question Box editor to my long list of 
questions? It is not always easy to ret 
detailed and accurate information on 
musical subjects, especially when you 
want it in a hurry, so one appreciates 
and is grateful for your assistance. It 
is comforting to know that there is a 
place where one can turn in emergency 
and be assured of a definite and satis 
factory reply. 









“GRATEFUL PIANIST.” 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1922 
ae al 
Musical America’s Guide 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Let me express my appreciation of 
MuSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE, which has 
been very helpful to me in spreading 
the gospel of music in the university 


here. BELLE PATERSON. 
Lamonie, Iowa, March 23, 1922. 
at AT 
Appreciation 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have nothing but the highest praise 
for your publication. I am proud to 
read it weekly, even though I am not a 
musician. There is no column in any 
paper so diverting, amusing and inter- 
esting as Mephisto’s—to whom long life. 
My wife considers your paper absolutely 
indispensable. 

Dr. SINAI GERSHANEK. 

New York, March 24, 1922. 





Musical Alliance | 
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It seems a shame that the dues to 4 
great cause are only one dollar. I am 
very glad to support the Alliance and 
will-do so when the dues are raised. 

LIBORIUS SEMMANN, | 
Marquette Conservatory of Music. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





It gives me great pleasure to enclose 
my check for dues. It seems almost too 
small to be of assistance, but I know the 
fine work you are doing. 

New York. REGINA VICARINO. 





Enclosed find check for yearly due 
I am glad that your efforts for ©°- 
operation and the spread of good music 
are proving successful. 
HorRACE H. KINNE‘ 
Waverly, N. Y. 





It is to my personal knowledge 
the Musical Alliance and especially 
Freund’s work and propaganda are 
complishing much in aiding the estab 
ment of symphony orchestras, _ 
munity choruses, musical auditor1u 
opportunity for our own musicians 
composers, but best of all he is al! 
revolutionizing the situation with res 
to music in the public schools in n 
places. BERTHA CONWA‘ 

Chicago, Il. 


\ Y, 





I am glad to express my interest 
faith in the good work of the Mus 
Alliance. THOMASELLA STEL! 

Charlottesville, Va. 
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Soloists Play with Cleveland 
Foreces—Free Organ 


Recitals 
By Grace Gould Izant 

CLEVELAND, March 28.—Francis Mac- 
millen, violinist, was the soloist at the 
pair of Symphony concerts on March 23 
and March 25, playing Goldmark’s Con- 
-erto in A Minor. Conductor Sokoloff 
elected Sibelius’ Symphony in E Minor, 
nterpreting it with an insight that won 
»rofound applause. Mr. Macmillen’s 
playing was brilliant, altogether sur- 
passing anything Clevelanders have 
heard from him before. Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Russian Easter” Overture closed 
the program. Weyert A: Moor, flautist, 
and Louis Green, clarinetist, were heard 
to advantage in the Sibelius number. 

Margaret Hamilton, of Youngstown, 


Ohio, pianist, was heard for the first 
time in Cleveland as soloist at the popu- 
lar concert given on March 26 by the 
Cleveland Orchestra. She played Weber’s 
Concertstiick for piano. The orchestral 
program, again conducted by Mr. Soko- 
loff, included Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Rus- 
sian Easter” Overture, Mascagni’s 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” the Finale from 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony; “Wald- 
weben,” from Wagner’s “Siegfried”; 
Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance,” or- 
chestrated by Felix Weingartner, and 
prelude to “The Hamadryads,” by W. J. 
McCoy. 

Lincoln G. Dickey, business manager 
of the Musical Arts Association, which 
maintains and operates the Cleveland 
Orchestra, has resigned to become man- 
ager of the new Public Auditorium, 
which is as yet incomplete. The change 
will take effect on April 1. 

Spacious Trinity Episcopal Cathedral 
was again the scene on March 20 of one 
of the series of organ recitals being 
given by the cathedral organist, Edwin 
Arthur Kraft. These concerts are free 
to the public. He played a Bach Prelude 
and Fugue, the “Tannhauser” Overture, 
“The Ride of the Valkyries,” Tchaikov- 


SIBELIUS SYMPHONY 


sky’s Andante Cantabile, and other num- 
bers by Fricker, Carl McKinley, Faulkes 
and Guilmant. 

Douglas S. Moore, resident organist at 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, gave a 
recital on March 22 on the Museum’s 
newly installed McMyler Memorial or- 
gan. 

Edith Fletcher, soprano of the Cleve- 
land Opera Company, was the soloist at 
the first concert of the Lakewood City 
Band on March 22, at Lakewood High 
School. The band is made up of twenty- 


eight business and professional men of 
that suburb. Leslie N. Leet, former con- 
ductor of the Boston City Band, is the 
leader. 

As a benefit for a fund for worthy 
Jewish students at Western Reserve 
University and Case School of Applied 
Science, a concert was given recently 
by the Menorah Society, comprised of 
men from both institutions. Morton 
Morgenstern, violinist; Rega Reinau, 
formerly of Vienna, and Selma Hecht 
were the Clevelanders on the program. 
Jan Chiapusso, a Chicago pianist, also 
appeared. Jessie Robinson acted as ac- 
companist. 
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Amphion String Choir in Suc- 
cessful Program—Other 
Local Artists Heard 


By Helen S. Fairbanks 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, March 25.—Unusual 
success attended the initial concert of 
the Amphion String Choir, a new or- 
ganization of more than fifty members, 
conducted by Earl Hopkins, which was 
presented at Elks’ Hall, on March 21. 
Edgar Sprague, tenor, was the assisting 
soloist, giving two groups of songs to 
accompaniments by Frances Beall and 


Edwin Stainbrook. Mrs. Hopkins pre- 
sented one violin number also. 

For its program the choir chose works 
of Dancla, Lachmond, Haydn, Puccini 
and others, and its interpretation of 
these was received with spontaneous 
enthusiasm. 

The String Choir was formed during 
this year, from material drawn from 
the Hopkins studio. The president is 
Floyd Elliott; vice-president, Lillian 
Wood; secretary, Elizabeth Silverman, 
and treasurer, Earl Nelson. The mem- 
bers are Gerald Ater, Howard Beckes, 
Lorenz Bowman, James Brazier, Mae 


Bunce, Daniei Cave, Myra Daeumler, 
Alice Ditty, Mary John Dixon, Jack 
Evans, Gilbert Fife, Harriet Gaines, 


Reva Goldberg, Elizabeth Groce, Willard 
Gumpf, Luella Hemsteger, Richard Hiss, 
Robert Judson, John Ketterer, Marion 


MAKES INITIAL BOW 


Lehne, Vera Levin, Amorette Lott, John 
McAndrews, Eldridge Murphy, Georgia 
Nelson, William Oldham, Perry Perfect, 
Paul Beck, Jack Ryder, Jacob Schaeffer, 
Elizabeth Stoltz, Frances Swartzel, 
Mary Helen Swartzel, Steve Toth, 
Dwight Weiler, Chalmers Wilson, Her- 
man Yost and Catherine Zettler, violin- 
ists; the violas players are Norma Hop- 
kins, Stanley Owen, Margaret Seibert, 
Herbert Shoemaker; ’cellists, Mrs. Harry 
Hammel, Sara Lou Howland, William 
Overman, Harold Rexer; basses, Joe 
Miller and Lightle Trout. 


Ellis Snyder and Loy Kohler, two 
members of the faculty of the Capital 
University School of Music, gave a pro- 
gram of song and piano numbers on 
March 23 at Christ Lutheran Church. 
Works of Grieg, Handel, Verdi, Chopin, 
Saint-Saéns, MacDowell, and others, 
were included. 


It has been announced that the local 
chapter of Delta Omicron, located at the 
Morrey School of Music here, will this 
year be allowed to award the annual 
scholarship given by the national body. 
The scholarship is to be used for study 
at the school. 


A repetition of the concert by the 
Girls Glee Club of the State University, 
given in the campus chapel last month, 
was presented in the Deshler ball room 
on March 19. Carl Hoenig is pro- 
fessional director of the club, and Dina 
Taylor, student director, Miss Taylor, 
besides proving a capable director, sang 
a group of songs by Clutsam. The or- 
ganization will go on tour shortly. 
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STRUBE FORCES IN 
BALTIMORE CONCERT 


Stopak Soloist with Symphony 
—Hutcheson Among Vis- 
iting Soloists 
By Franz C, Bornschein 

BALTIMORE, March 25.—Under Gus- 
tave Strube, the Baltimore Symphony 
gave its fourth concert on March 19. A 
repetition of the “New World” Sym- 
phony, the initial work played by the or- 
chestra several seasons ago, indicated 
the marked ‘strides made by the orches- 
tra. Works of Saint-Saéns, and Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole,” in which Joseph 
Stopak, violinist, was soloist. Regret has 
been expressed here that Mr. Strube has 
this year presented fewer works by local 
writers than in former seasons. 

Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, long asso- 
ciated with the Peabody Conservatory 
here, returned to the Peabody stage and 
was warmly welcomed in recital on 
March 24. Rarely is such intellectual 
playing heard. Mr. Hutcheson’s master- 
ful delivery of numbers by Bach, Liszt, 
and Chopin, as well as compositions of 
his own, whetted the desire of the audi- 
ences for several encores. 

Under the auspices of the Nurses’ 
Home of the University Hospital, a bene- 
fit concert was given at the Lyric by 
Margaret Rabold, soprano; Bert Wirtz, 
’cellist; Anne Hull and Mary Howe, 
pianists, and John Welburn, tenor. Clara 
Asherfeld was the accompanist. 

Gustav Klemm, a young Baltimore mu- 
sician, has been appointed leader of the 
Park Band. Mr. Klemm possesses a musi- 
cal equipment of high quality and is ac- 
tive as music critic on the Baltimore 
Evening Sun. He has also done much 
composing. 








Middleton in Cedar Falls, Iowa 


CEDAR FaAuus, Iowa, March 25.— 
Arthur Middleton gave a recital at the 
State Teachers’ College, before a large 
audience recently. The baritone sang 
four groups of four numbers each and 
added several encores. B. C. 
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HELEN BROWN 


volume 


READ 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 





Read belongs in 
soprano category, with a voice of breadth, 
and 
Konig,’ she did in an impassioned and 
highly effective manner. 

“From that point her program consisted 
chiefly of songs in English, a language to 
whose enunciation she has evidently given 
much attention. 
voice and talent and her acquisitions, vocal 
and verbal, she made a pronounced and de- 
served hit with her audience.”—Edward C. 
Moore, CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE. . 


“Comprehensive and well chosen was the 
list of songs given by Helen Brown Read 
in recital, 
soprano of considerable power.’’—Maurice 


Rosenfeld, CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 


“Mrs. 


“Mrs Read is a thoroughly educated 
musician with a very good voice, especially 


Management, VESTA STOLZ, Suite 1453, Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 


Wins Chicago Critics, Feb. 3, 1922 


“SCHUBERT’S ‘ERL KONIG’ SHE DID IN AN IMPASSIONED 


AND HIGHLY EFFECTIVE MANNER.” 
Edward C. Moore, Chicago Daily Tribune. 


“OBVIOUSLY CAPABLE OF SINGING THE BIG THINGS.” 
Chicago Daily Journal. 


“SANG WITH GOOD UNDERSTANDING OF BOTH THE MUSIC 


AND THE TEXT.” 
Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 


“HIGH, CLEAR SOPRANO.” 
Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News. 


delightful in the medium register and in 
pianissimo effects. 

“Her German pronunciation is clearly in- 
telligible and her personality is as ingrati- 
ating as her vocal style. 

“The audience insisted upon a repetition 
of the interpolated ‘Staendchen’.”—Her- 
Devries, 


AMERICAN. 


“Mme. Helen Brown Read sang the Ger- 
man lieder with good understanding both 
of the music and the texts. 
dramatic soprano of considerable volume.” 


—Karleton Hackett, CHICAGO EVENING 


the dramatic 


Schubert’s ‘Erl 


quality. 


man 
With her endowments of 


POST. 
Mrs. Read has a high, clear 


“Her voice is ample and vibrant and 
obviously capable of singing the big things. 
The German lieder in which she was heard 
attested the singer’s taste for what is fine. 
She gave her hearers pleasure.”—Eugene 
Stinson, CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL. 
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TRENTON ACCLAIMS ITS NEW ORCHESTRA 





First Concert Crowns Success 
in Agitation Lasting for 
Fifteen Years 
By Helen T. Messerschmitt 

TRENTON, N. J., March 27.—The first 
performance of the newly-formed Sym- 
phony of this city was given on March 
13, at Crescent Temple, and marked the 
end of a fight waged by music-lovers for 
about fifteen years with the object of 
securing such an orchestra in this city. 


The organization, numbering about 
forty players under the leadership of 
Gustav Hagedorn, commenced its re- 
hearsals last October, and gave its first 
program in an exceedingly praiseworthy 
style. Mr. Hagedorn, who recently es- 
tablished himself in this city, came from 
Raleigh, N. C. 

The program included Liszt’s “Les 
Préludes,” Handel’s “Largo,” a Strauss 
Waltz, Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor” Overture, Tchaikovsky’s “Marche 
Slave,” and, for the strings only, “Va- 
ren,” by Grieg. The dynamic power of 
the orchestra was particularly good in 
the Tchaikovsky march. Lizst’s “Les 
Préludes” was also faithfully played. 

A quintet of Trenton singers, com- 
prising Mrs. Raymond Phillips, soprano; 
Mrs. Raymond Hutchinson, contralto; 
Frederick Sperling and Weston Morrell, 
tenors, and Albert J. Schultz, bass, sang 
the chorale and quintet from “Master- 
singers.” The quartet from “Rigoletto” 
was also given. 

The orchestra is now a permanent in- 
stitution, and may be expected to have 
an abiding influence upon the progress 


















a capacity audience at this first concert, 
and future appearances are awaited with 
keen interest. The following are the 
members of the orchestra: -Harold Bar- 
ker, Mr. and Mrs. Orville Pentz, Eliza- 
beth Brown, Sarah Knepler, Maurice 
Popkin, John Schultz, Russell Leigh, 
first violins; August Dietrich, Otto 
Marx, Leon W. Brodowski, Carl Gauck, 
Alvin H. Rose, Bernard F. Gremsky, 
Michael Zoda, second violins; Edward 
Black, Thomas Massey, William Dodd, 
violas; Lulu Sutphin, cello; Percy Ry- 
der, bass; Adeline Messerschmidt, harp; 
Arthur M. Wiggins, William A. Cook, 
flutes; William J. Adams, oboe; Joseph 
Nalbone, Charles Stanski, clarinets; 
Walter M. Clark, bassoon; Thomas 
Kirkham, Walter Ryba, horns; Benedict 
Napoliello, James Exposti, George W. 
Aller, Carl Shaffer, trumpets; Stanley 
E. Guertin, Horace O’Shea, Charles A. 
Wolf, trombones; Stanley Ryba, tuba; 
Max and Harry Giedlinski, percussion. 





Boy Violinist to Give New York Recital 


Rudolf Larsen, violinist, for over four 
years assistant to Leopold Auer, will 
present Samuel Rabinowitz, a fifteen- 
year-old pupil said to possess exceptional 
talent, in recital at Steinway Hall on the 
evening of April 6. He will be heard in 
a program including works of Handel, 
Bach, Wieniawski, Vecsey, Haydn-Bur- 
meister, Ries, Rimsky-Korsakoff-Kreisler 
and Sarasate. 


Maria Schneider in Wadleigh High 
School Recital 

Maria Schneider, pianist, a pupil of 

Leschetizky, appeared in recital at the 

Wadleigh High School, New York, under 

the auspices of the Federation of Cul- 

tural Clubs, and was assisted by Josef 
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mendation received from those who KNOW 
the Kranich & Bach Piano and its unques- 
tioned pianistic supremacy. 
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235 East 23rd Street 
16 West 125th Street 
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opened her program with Liszt’s Fan- 
tasie and Fugue on the Theme Bach, 
following this with the “Etudes Sympho- 
niques” of Schumann, and finishing with 
a shorter group devoted to Chopin, 
Leschetizky, Arensky and Liszt. Mrs. 
Schneider gave the “Evening Star” from 
“Tannhauser” and numbers by Leonca- 
vallo, McGill and MacFadyen. George 
De Moral supplied the accompaniments. 





Rodolphe Vidas Organizes Amateur 
Orchestra 


An amateur orchestra aiming to give 
non-professional musicians and students 
practice in ensemble work, as well as to 
provide occasion for the hearing of work 
by new writers and affording soloists the 
opportunity of appearing with orchestra, 
has been organized by Rodolphe Vidas, 
teacher, father of Raoul Vidas. Mem- 
bership in the association is open to all 
those interested in its aims. The society 
meets every Monday evening in the 
rooms of the Manhattan Church at 
Seventy-sixth Street and Broadway, 
New York. 


St. Cecilia Club Preparing for 
Concert of Season 


The final concert of the St. Cecilia Club, 
Victor Harris, conductor, this season, 
will be given in the grand ball room of 
the Waldorf Astoria on the evening of 
Wednesday, April 5. The program will 
contain a number of first performances 
of new works, including several specially 
composed for the club. The assisting 
soloist will be Corneliis Van Vliet, first 
’cellist of the New York Philharmonic 
Society. 





Last 





Marie Sundelius Sings to Aid Crippled 
Children 


Marie Sundelius sang at a recent mu- 
sicale given by the Bronx, N. Y., Lodge, 
No. 871, of the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, for the benefit of the 
Crippled Children’s Outing Fund. The 
concert was given at the Elks’ Home, 
Grand Concourse and Burnside Avenue, 
Bronx, and was very successful not only 
artistically, but from a financial stand- 
point also, as the house was sold out. 
Mme. Sundelius sang Micaela’s Air from 
“Carmen,” and a group of songs with 
accompaniment reproduced by the Duo- 
Art piano. Her music also included the 
LaForge’s “Song of the Open,” with the 
composer himself at the piano. 





Stoessel to Conduct St. Matthew Passion 
Three Times 


Besides the regular performance of 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion by the New 


SONATA RECITALS 


Moore-:Kortschak 





“"OQZZPan 


PIANO 


Comments on Recital, 


playing. highly es 
2, in minor; 


schak, * was leading violinist of the Berkshire String Quartet, 
favorably known, are experienced ensemble players and were well qualified to give pleasuré 


in a program of this kind.’ 


“Their individual and ensemble work in sonatas by Beethoven, 
understanding and ability.” 


a reflection of taste, style, 


“Their tonal quality, 


“‘These works were interpreted in a spirit that was highly sympathetic to all of thé 
different as they are, and a large audience turned out to witness the enthusiasm that 
chamber music can still evoke, especially from the violin of Mr. Kortschak and the pia! 
of Mr. Moore.” —New York Sun, Feb. 17, 1922. 

“Playing in admirable accord, these artists gave further evidence of high musicia! 
ship in a programme that included Mozart’s B flat major sonata and the Pierne Sonat 


Opus 36, bringing to the former a graceful charm and simplicity, 
treatment of the French subtle harmonies and delicate melodies. 
—New York Evening Mail, Feb. 17, 1922. 


York Oratorio Society in Carnegie 
on April 13, Albert Stoessel will con: \.; 
the work at Elizabeth, N. J.,on Apr 4 
and Plainfield, N. J., April 8. The : 
ists for Elizabeth will be Eleanor | .,. 
lach, Mary Allen, James Price, Frede: ¢, 
Patton and John Boschen. The P 
field soloists will be Olive Mars) 
Myrtle Leonard, Judson House, |} 
erick Patton and John Boschen. In 
York the solo réles will be take: 
Olive Marshall, Marguerite D’Alv: 
George Meader, Reinald Werrenrath 
Charles Tittmann. The New \ » 
Chorus will sing in Plainfield and :)¢ 
performance in Elizabeth will be by | 
Elizabeth Branch of the New York 
torio Society. 





Theo. Karle, tenor, and Irene 
liams, soprano, have been engaged 
a performance of “The Messiah” at \) 
ston-Salem, N. C. on April 6. 








GENIA 


ZIELINSKA 


Polish-American Coloratura 
Soprano 





Springfield, Mo., Leader— 


“Her marvelous technique 
enabled her to perform feats 
of vocalization with an ease 
and power equaled by few 
artists.” 


Address Secretary: 
411 W. 114th St., New York 














Aeolian Hall, New York, February 16, 1922 


“Excellent individual attainment, joined with admirable unity of purpose, 


made the 

Thxee sonatas made up the program. Beethoven’s Opus 30, N: 

ozart’s in B flat major, and Opus 36 of Gabriel Pierne. Both Mr. Kort 
and Mr. Moore, well and 


i balance and precision were commendable, 
performance of the two players had understanding, finish and nuance. 





VIOLIN 





—New York Tribune, Feb. 17, 1922. 
Mozart and Pierne was 


—New York American, Feb. 17, 1922. 
and on the whole t! 


—New York Herald, Feb. 17, 1922. 
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E ale Management: 

= Chickering 

E Piano EVELYN HOPPER, Aeolian Hall, New York | 
= : = 
= P . Booked Solid, Season 1921-1922 | 
E H i \ A Now Booking Season 1922-1923 | 
= I K A S “Philip Sevasta’s harp numbers were deli: 
= L ful, and his rendition of his own composit 
= Le Scherzo Antique, artistic and brilliant | 
a strings responding to the various mood 

= HARPIST the theme.”"—The Florida Times-Union, J | 
E sonville, March 11, 1922. 

3 Management Murray Minehart Room 1614, 220 West 42nd Street, New York Cit 
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JEFFREY, Violinist 


“NO BIGGER, BROADER, MORE LUSCIOUS TONE THAN SHE DREW FROM HER INSTRU- 
MENT is WITHIN MEMORY.” 


New York Evening World. 


Exclusive Manageme=! 
DANIEL MAYER 


Aeolian. Hall 
New York 
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ONG TOUR OF SAN CARLO 
“OPERA DRAWS TO A CLOSE 


Vanagement Reports Excellent Business 
k Itinerary Covering Wide Field 
in America 


The San Carlo Opera Company, For- 
ine Gallo, impresario, will conclude a 
-rans-continental tour with a perform- 
nes to be given at Buffalo on April 22. 
rhe financial depression, which has 
rought failure to various theatrical and 
aysical ventures, has not affected the 
«cellent business done by the organiza- 
ion, according to a recent report from 
ne offices of the management. The itin- 
-ayy of the tour has included engage- 
nis of two weeks each in Los Angeles 
-od San Francisco; a week each in Oak- 
‘and: Portland, Ore., and Seattle, in ad- 
dition to engagements in the cities of 
vancouver and Victoria, B. C.; Calgary 
nd Edmonton, Alberta; Regina, Saska- 
‘oon, and on returning to the States, 
Nenver, Omaha and other leading west- 
ern cities. 


An innovation was institution 


the 


early in the present season of subscrip- 
tion series of two weeks each at the 
Boston Opera House and the Philadel- 
phia Metropolitan Opera House, in addi- 
tion to the four-week season given in 
New York at the Manhattan. These, it 
is announced, were so successful that 
plans are under way for a repetition of 
the series in the coming season. E 
Among the cities on the present East- 
ern tour which are on the route list for 
engagements of a week are Quebec, 
Montreal, Providence, Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Buffalo, Toronto and 
St. Louis. 
Golterman, local manager, has co-oper- 
ated with Mr. Gallo to make the week 
one of unusual brilliance in operatic sig- 
nificance. Besides the regular roster of 
artists, such as Bianca Saroya, Josephine 
Lucchese, Sofia Charlebois, Elizabeth 
Amsden, Anita Klinova, Nina Frascani, 
Giuseppe Agostini, Gaetano Tommasini, 
Romeo Boscacci, Joseph Royer, Mario 
Valle, Nicola D’Amico, Pietro De Biasi, 
Natale Cervi and others equally well 
known, the Japanese soprano, Tamaki 
Miura will have two guest appearances 
in “Madama Butterfly,” and Anna Fitziu 
will appear as Elsa in “Lohengrin.” 
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“Een as the Flower 


Adapted from the poem 
‘*‘THE PASSION FLOWER’”’ 
Poem by Laura Blackburn 
Music by Frederic Knight Logan 


FREDERIC KNIGHT LOGAN, the 

C composer of the present season’s ¢ 
success, ‘‘Pale Moon,”’ and who 

first distinguished himself by 
writing ‘‘ Missouri Waltz’’ has 
again delivered us a ballad, 
which we say without hesita- 
tion, to be as promising a num- - 
ber as we have ever published. 

We believe it is destined for uni- 
versal use and to be appropriate 


Price 40c. 
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MAESTRO 
ENRICO 


I 
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ROSATI 


Singing Teacher of the Royal Musical Lyceum of Santa Cecilia of Rome (Italy), who was 


GIGLI 


THE GREAT POPULAR TENOR OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
New York on October Ist, 


the only instructor of 


will arrive in 


operas. 








In the case of St. Louis, Guy. 





Appointment by mail only. 


To Present Levenson Compositions 


A program devoted to the compositions 
of Boris Levenson, Russian composer, is 
to be given for the first time in New 
York, at Aeolian Hall, on April 3. 
Chamber music, songs and works for 
violin and ’cello, are to be interpreted by 
Viola Lessier, contralto; Sergei Radam- 
sky, tenor; Margarita Selinsky, violin- 
ist, and Vladimir Dubinsky, ’ceéllo, as 
soloists, assisted by the Russian String 
Quartet, composed of Max and Margarita 
Selinsky, Vladimir Berlin and Vladimir 
Dubinsky. Mr. Levenson, who was a 
scholarship pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and a graduate of the Petrograd Con- 
servatory, has only recently arrived in 
this country. He was conductor at the 
People’s Opera House in Petrograd, and 
before coming to America was heard in 
compositions of his own works in the 
Scandinavian countries and in England. 
In Ameri¢éa his works have been pre- 
sented by several leading artists. 


Plan Concert in Aid of Needy Russian 
Musicians 

For the benefit of needy Russian mu- 
sicians a concert of modern music is to 
be given at the Master School of United 
Arts, West Fifty-fourth Street, on April 
2, by Edith Bennett, soprano; Helen 
Teschner Tas, violinist; John Meldrum, 
pianist, and Lazare Saminsky, composer. 
Works of Wolf-Ferrari, Taylor, Sam- 
insky, Whithorne, Rachmaninoff, Jacobi, 
Szymanowski, Poldowski and Cadman 
will be given. Patronesses of the benefit 
are Mrs. J. I’. D. Lanier, Mrs. Care Del- 
vaille, Mrs. L. Schubart, Margaret Wood- 
row Wilson, Mrs. Samuel Untermyer and 
Mary Hoyt Wiborg. 

Thomas McGranahan, tener, who has 
recently returned to New York from a 
transcontinental tour in Mozart’s “Im- 
presario,” was heard in an engagement 
as soloist at the Capitol Theater, New 
York, during the week beginning March 
20. 








Wins ovation as 
soloist with San 
Antonio Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Feb. 2, 1922 


MARY 
ELIZABETH 
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HOWARD 


SOPRANO 


The Press Unanimous in Its Praise. 





OVATION GIVEN TO MISS HOWARD 
YOUNG SINGER GIVES DELIGHTFUL RENDITION OF DIFFICULT SELECTIONS 





“Ovations were accorded Mary Elizabeth Howard both in the afternoon and evening 
concerts of the Symphony Orchestra, when the largest audiences of the season attended 
and left with a fixed conviction that another artist has been added to America’s musical 
firmament. Tchaikovsky’s ‘Adieu Forets’ was a genuine triumph in tonal beauty, shading 
and soulful interpretation, while her interpretation of the ‘Jewel Song’ from ‘Faust”’ 


was a delight . 


. . The sheer sweetness and sympathetic tenderness with which she 


sang her encore numbers proclaimed that the young voice can do just what a majority 


of the better known artists shrink from. 


She was recalled for six numbers not 


programmed.’’—San Antonio (Tex.) “Express,” Feb. 3, 1922. 
TRIUMPH FOR SINGER 





“Miss Howard executed her part of the program in a manner that gave absolute 
proof to the many hearers present that the young singer is an artist who will eventually 


rank among the best of the country . 


. . Her interpretations were full of beauty, mean- 
ing and understanding of the demands of the selections. 


Miss Howard’s voice was 


vibrant, sweet, full and clear throughout the program.”—San Antonio (Tex.) “Light,” 


Feb. 3, 1922. 


. -. Miss Howard’s voice has depth and color and her delightful personality 
and histrionic ability aid her much in pleasing her hearers 
feeling and her delivery was highly artistic and brilliant . 
manded and generously given.”—San Antonio (Tex.) “Evening News,” 


... She sang with much 
. . Six encores were de- 
Feb. 3, 1922. 


Available for Concerts and Festivals. 


‘Personal Address: 


122 W. 79th St., New York 

















Maestro Rosati will be assisted by 


MAESTRO EMILIO A. ROXAS 


Address Emilio A. Roxas, Studio 2231 Broadway, New York City 














and will open a Singing School for voice place- 
ment, artistic roles, for solfeggio, piano and training of all the scores of the most famous 
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Russian Singers in Picturesque Garb 
Evoke the Spirit of Native Operas 
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Company of Exiles Takes 
Audiences by Storm in 
Opening Week—Répertoire 
Includes “Demon,” “Czar’s 
Bride,” ‘‘Mermaid,’’ 
“Kugene Oniegin’’ and 
“Boris Godounoff’” — Indi- 
vidual Singers Win Acclaim 


HICAGO, March 27.—The Russian 

Opera Company, comprising a hun- 
dred artists who have sojourned in 
foreign lands since their exile from 
their native country, opened an engage- 
ment at the Olympic Theater last week. 
Greeted at first with curiosity and toler- 
ance, these singers speedily convinced 
the sceptical of their worth, and before 


the end of the first week the season had 
been extended to an indefinite run. Many 
things are to be said in favor of this ag- 
gregation, and a few not so favorable. 
They have to their advantage an unusual 
proportion of fine voices, histrionic 
ability of a high order, a chorus of bril- 
liant attainments and a spirit and sin- 
cerity that takes their audiences by 
storm. On the other hand an orchestra 
far too small to give the requisite body 
and nuance to the weighty music pre- 
sented seriously handicaps their efforts; 
a lack of scenic equipment makes inade- 
quate their striving for illusion; and 
tenors of genuine operatic stature have 
not been revealed. Audiences have over- 
looked the paucity in equipment, for 
this company for six years has been com- 
pelled to place its sole reliance upon the 
natural assets of voice and artistry. 


Ina Bourskaya Proves Artistry 


The first week introduced the entire 
cast, and at least eight members of the 
company established themselves as sing- 
ers of definite parts. Ina Bourskaya, 
mezzo-soprano, dominates the feminine 
contingent. Her voice is of excellent 
quality, capable of delicate modulations 
and carrying a_rich, full tone in the 
lower register. Her ability as an actress 
was first made manifest in Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Czar’s Bride,” in which she 
took the principal part with power and 





restraint. From this characterization of 
a beauteous maiden beloved of the Czar 
to the crippled, broken hag of Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Pique Dame” is a far cry, but in 
the latter opera Miss Bourskaya drew an 
intense picture that established her as a 
dominant figure on the stages Her sing- 
ing of the “Reminiscence Song” in this 
opera was one of the fine achievements 
of the week. 

Marie Mashir, soprano, is another de- 
cided asset to the company, possessing 
an opulent dramatic voice, smooth and 
warmly colored. Her best work was done 
as Tatiana in Tchaikovsky’s “Eugene 
Oniegin,” the “Letter Song” and its 
dramatic sequel giving her ample oppor- 
tunity for a display of rich vocalism and 
effective acting. Olga Kasanskaya, so- 
prano, makes up in charm and intelligent 
artistry what she lacks in vocalism. Her 
voice is fresh but somewhat pinched in 
the upper register. Miss Ivanova is a 
contralto of rare gifts, bringing a voice 
of rich texture to the portrayal of the 
Angel in Rubinstein’s “Demon” and 
he 5 in Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godou- 
noff.” 


Karlash a Gripping “Boris” 


In male voices of the lower reaches the 
company is particularly well endowed. 
Jacob Karlash is a bass of more than 
ordinary range, with smooth and even 
delivery and a sonorous quality seldom 
heard. He rose to genuine dramatic 
heights in “The Mermaid” by Dargo- 
myzhsky, and in the réle of Boris found 
the fullest opportunity for a display of 
his talents. He gripped the audience 
with the intensity of his portrayal. Mr. 
Lukin is a baritone of ample range and 
volume, who did full justice to the ex- 
traordinary demands of the title réle of 
the “Demon.” Vladimir Radeef, baritone, 
revealed a light but expressive voice in 
the name part of “Eugene Oniegin.” Of 
the tenors the best work has been done 
by Vladimir Daniloff, but the male voices 
of higher range lack the volume and 
warmth to which American ears are 
accustomed. 

The orchestra, within its means, gave 
ample support to the singers under the 
conductorship of Mr. Fuerst and Mr. 
Feveisky; and a small but energetic 
ballet assisted. The ensemble and 
chorus of the organization is one of its 
striking features and the costuming is 
done in radiant colors. 

EMIL RAYMOND. 





Columbia Chorus Exhibits Artistry 


CHICAGO, March 25.—Sixty women 
comprising the Columbia Chorus con- 
ducted by Louise St. John Westervelt, 
te a concert at the Playhouse on 

arch 19. They exhibited high artistry 
in a program that included “Fair Yo- 
lanthe,” transcribed by Deems Taylor, 
a chorus from Borodine’s “Prince Igor,” 
two numbers by Buenta Carter, and six 
Slavic folk-songs arranged by Josef 
Shuk. Walter Spry, pianist, was solo- 
ist, being heard in a Rachmaninoff Sere- 
nade, the Liszt “Rakoczy” March, and 
two Chopin numbers. Hildegarde Guider 
and Lois Cook sang the solo parts for 
the chorus. 





Musicians’ Club Gives Organ Program 


CuicaGo, March 25.—An organ pro- 
gram was given by members of the Musi- 
cians’ Club of Women at St. James’ 
Church on March 20. Alice R. Deal and 
Tina Mae Haines gave a group of solo 
numbers, and Eva Gordon Horadesky, 
contralto, and Margaret Lester, soprano, 
sang with organ accompaniment. The 
Widor Serenade was given by Florence 
Hodge, organ; Elisabeth Percy, violin; 
Elizabeth Olk- Roehlk, ’cello; Mrs. H. V. 
Pribyl, clarinet, and Edith ‘Clyde, harp. 





Edward Clarke in Two Appearances 


CHICAGO, March 25. 
baritone of the faculty of the Lyceum 
Arts Conservatory, and Rachel Stein- 


man Clarke, violinist, gave a recital on 
March 21. Mr. Clarke sang “Water 





Colors” by John Alden Carpenter, songs 
by Tchaikovsky and Moussorgsky, and 
an American group. He was accom- 
panied by Jeanne Boyd. Mrs. Clarke 
was heard in the Kreisler arrangement 
of the ballet music from “Rosamunde” 
by Schubert, a Bach Suite and “Gui- 
tarre” by Moszkowski. They also ap- 
peared as soloists before the Oak Park 
Sorosis Club this week with Philip War- 
ner at the piano. 





De Lamarter Soloist with Civic Orchestra 


CHICAGO, March 25.—Eric DeLamar- 
ter, organist, was soloist with the Civic 
Orchestra under the leadership of Fred- 
erick Stock at Orchestra Hall on March 
19, playing his own Concerto in E. The 
orchestral numbers included Weber’s 
Overture to “Oberon,” a portion of Gold- 
mark’s “Rustic Wedding,” the Allegro 
from Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique” Sym- 
phony. Massenet’s “Melodie Religieuse,” 
and Herbert’s “Irish Rhapsody.” 





Ethel Murray Proves Ability as Cellist 


CHICAGO, March 25.—Ethel Murray, 
‘cellist, a pupil of Hans Hess, was solo- 
ist at the second artist recital in Fine 
Arts Hall on March 23. Miss Murray 


displayed a full and even tone in the 
Tchaikovsky Rococco Theme, and a ma- 
turity of conception was evident in her 
treatment of the Handel Sonata in G 
Minor. Other numbers included the 
“Elfin Dance” by Popper and Grainger’s 
Christmas Carol. Floyd Spencer, bari- 
tone, sang an aria from Mozart’s “Don 





Giovanni,” the Drinking Song from 
Thomas’ “Hamlet,” and works by Schu- 
bert, Densmore and Clay. He was ac- 
companied by Edgar Nelson. 


FRANCK SYMPHONY HEARD 








Frederick Stock Gives Powerful Delinea- 
tion of Masterpiece 


CuIcAGo, March 20.—The Chicago 
Symphony appeared without a soloist at 
the regular concerts last week, but the 
sincere appreciation of Chicago audi- 


ences for the orchestra was manifest in 
the fact that there was no diminution in 
attendance or enthusiasm. The César 
Franck Symphony was played for the 
first time this season and was given a 
superb reading by Frederick Stock. The 
music was unfolded with a fine regard 
for its spiritual values and was inter- 
preted with all the power and strength 
of the orchestra. 

A Notturno e Rondo by Pick-Mangia- 
galli proved a welcome novelty. There 
were fine descriptive passages in the 
first portion and the Rondo was given 
with delicacy and charm. Goldmark’s 
“Sappho” Overture was another work 
given, and Jacques Gordon, concertmas- 
ter, was the recipient of applause for 
his fine work in this. The Schumann 
“Liebesfriihling” Overture opened the 
concert, and it was closed with an efful- 
gent delineation of Strauss’ “Death and 
Transfiguration.” 





Benjamin Schroeder Makes Début 


CHICAGO, March 27.—Benjamin Schroe- 
der, baritone, made his début under the 


auspices of the Chicago Musical College - 


at Steinway Hall on March 24. He sang 
Keel’s “Salt Water Ballads,” “The Last 
Hour” by Kramer, numbers by Brans- 
combe and Coleridge-Taylor, and an aria 
from “Rigoletto.” Manfred Gotthelf, 
pianist, was assisting artist, being heard 
in the Bach C Minor Phantasy, the 
Moszkowski “Caprice Espagnol,” and 
numbers by Saint-Saéns and Godard. 





“Valkyrie” Presented in Concert Form 


CuHIcAGO, March 25.—Burton Thatch- 
er, baritone of the faculty of Chicago 
Musical College, was soloist in a concert 
version of “The Valkyrie” given at 
Sinai Center on March 20 with the Sinai 
Symphony, Jacques Gordon, conductor, 
playing the accompaniments. Rose Blu- 
menthal Mendelssohn, soprano, and Ade- 
laide Anderson and Gaylord Sanford, 
pianists, also took part. “Lohengrin” 
was given in the same manner on March 
19, and future performances will include 
the entire “Ring” cycle. 





Robert MacDonald and Elsa Kressman 
in Joint Recital 


CHICAGO, March 18.—Robert MacDon- 
ald, pianist, and Elsa Kressman, soprano, 
gave a joint recital at the Brownleigh 
Club on March 14. Mr. MacDonald, who 
has been well received in previous ap- 
pearances, played the Chabrier “Espana” 
Rhapsody, arranged by Chevillard, Sev- 
erac’s “Bathers in the Sun,” and other 
numbers. Miss Kressman sang folk- 
songs of the British Isles. 





Rollin Pease Sings “Golden Legend” 


CuHIcAGO, March 25.—Rollin Pease, 
baritone, scored a success in Sullivan’s 
“Golden Legend,” given by the Congrega- 
tional Church choirs under the leadership 
of George L. Tenney last week. Other 
soloists were Mrs. George L. Tenney, 
Lucy J. Hartman and Leon Jones. Three 
performances were given to large audi- 
ences. 


René Lund Soloist in Bruch Cantata 


CHICAGO, March 25.—René Lund, bari- 
tone, was soloist in a concert given by 


the Harmonic Society at Hyde Park on 
March 23. “Fair Ellen,” a cantata by 
Max Bruch, was the principal number 





on the program. Other soloists were 
Helen Bickerton Cole, soprano, and 
Stephen Jenkins, tenor. Dorothy Den- 


ham Fichenlaub played a piano group, 
and Daniel Protheroe conducted the 
chorus, 
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LULEK FOR CHICAGC 
MUSICAL COLLEGE 


New York Vocal Teache: tp 
Join Faculty at Opening 
of Summer School 














Dr. Fery Lulek, Baritone and Vocal Teacher 


HICAGO, March 27.—Dr. Fery Lulek, 
noted vocal instructor and coach of 
New York, has accepted a position as a 
member of the vocal faculty of the Chi- 


cago Musical College, according to an 
announcement by Carl D. Kinsey, man- 
ager. Dr. Lulek will join the College at 
the opening of the summer master school, 
and will continue his classes during the 
regular season. For several years he 
was head of the vocal department of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory, leaving there 
two years ago to engage in private work 
in New York. His alliance with the 
Chicago Musical College, following the 
addition to the faculty of Richard Hage- 
man last fall, is in line with the program 
of expansion undertaken by Mr. Kinsey 





Florence Nightingale Chorus in Benefit 


CHIcAGo, March 18.—The Florence 
Nightingale Chorus, John W. Norton, 
conductor, gave a benefit concert in 
Kimball Hall on March 12. The chief 
number was Schubert’s Cantata, “Mir! 
am’s Song of Triumph,” given with Eri 
DeLamarter as organist and Robert 
Birch, pianist. Anna Burmeister, 
prano, was soloist, singing works by 
Richard Hageman, DeLamarter and 
Carol Robinson, and a group of Chinese 
“Mother Goose” rhymes arranged Dy 
Crist. 





Olive June Lacey Sings for Sororit) 


CHICAGO, March 20.—Olive J ne 
Lacey, soprano, was soloist at a musica‘ 
given by the Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority 4! 
the Opera Club on March 15. She gav' 
fine interpretations of numbers, includ 
ing “Chere Nuit” by Bachelet, “Feast 
Lanterns” by Bantock, and an America? 
group. Beulah Taylor Porter was ' 
accompanist. 





Himself During per 


in Chicago 


CHICAGO, March 25.—A real trag 
unknown to the audience and the ar' 
on the stage, occurred during the 
act of Tchaikovsky’s “Pique Dame, 
formed by the Russian Grand VU 
Company on March 21. Slava Sta! 
vietz, a member of the chorus, sta” 
himself near the heart with a pa 
scissors and fell in the wings. 
cians say he has a chance of reco 
No reason for the act could be lea 
save that he had been despondent 
some time past. 


Russian Stabs 





|}OLIVE JUNE LACEY 


SOPRANO 


7217 Harvard Ave., Chicago 
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VISITING RECITALISTS ADD 
10 WEEK-END ATTRACTIONS 





Sue Harvard Gives Program of Songs— 
Harold Bauer and Pablo 
Casals Heard 


Cyicaco, March 25.—Sue Harvard, 
-oprano, made her first appearance in 
Chicago at the Blackstone on March 19 

| received a cordial welcome from a 

ve audience. Miss Harvard has a 

oar, ringing voice of excellent quality 
-nd adds much to the effect of her songs 
hy her clear diction. Her lower and 
middle tones are finely shaded. Two songs 


by Grieg were done with warmth and 


tenderness, and the “Song of the Bride” 


hy Rimsky-Korsakoff, sung without ac- 
companiment, was a striking number. 
Hummel’s “Hallelujah” was given with 
nobility and spirit, and “A des Oiseaux” 
hy Hiie met with such success that it 
was repeated. Other groups included 
numbers by Curran, Harvey B. Gaul, 
and Logan’s “Pale Moon.” 

Pablo Casals and Harold Bauer joined 
forces in a Beethoven program for ’cello 
and piano at Cohan’s Grand on March 19. 
Nothing is more indicative of the growth 
of appreciation for music of this order 
than the large attendance at this concert. 
The unity achieved by these artists is 
one of thorough understanding of them- 
selves and their work. They played the 
A Major, C Major and G Minor Sonatas 
and the Variations on a theme by Mozart. 





Bush Conservatory Orchestra in Début 


Cu1caGo, March 25.—The Bush Con- 
servatory Orchestra, composed of. sixty- 
five students under the leadership of 


Richard Czerwonky, created a fine im- 
pression in its first concert at Orchestra 
Hall on March 21. There was unity, 
precision and spirit in the work of the 
players and the tonal balance was evenly 
maintained. Weber’s “Freischiitz” Over- 
ture, a Lalo Rhapsodie and an excerpt 
from “Meistersinger”’ formed the or- 
chestral numbers. The soloists were 
Ebba Sundstrom, violinist, who played in 
graceful style the Tchaikovsky Concerto, 
Op. 35; Charlotte Van Wickle, soprano, 
who sang the aria “Una voce poco fa” 
from “The Barber of Seville,” and 
Adolph Ruzicka, pianist, who gave a 
worthy interpretation to the Liszt E 
Flat Concerto. 





Paul Mallory at Brownleigh Club 


CHICAGO, March 25.—Paul Mallory, 
tenor, appeared at the Brownleigh Club 
on March 21, singing Handel’s “Wher’er 
You Walk,” Hageman’s “Do Not Go, My 
Love,” and a group by Chicago com- 
posers, among those represented being 
Robert Yale Smith, Marx Oberndorfer 
and Jeanne Boyd. Margaret Carlisle as- 
sisted at the piano. 





Several Soloists at Sorority Concert 


VHICAGO, March 27.—Mary Welch, 
contralto, and Alma Hays Reed, soprano, 
were among the soloists at a concert 
fiven by the Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority at 
yt western University on March 24. 
om Welch sang the “Invocazione di 
M, eo” by Peri, and Mrs. Reed gave the 
“ozart aria “Deh vieni non _ tardar.” 


DWIGHT EDRUS COOK 
DRAMATIC TENOR 
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Mabel Sharpe Herdien, soprano, and 
Rose Lutiger Gannon and Fredericka 
Downing, contraltos, gave the Elgar 
Trio, “The Snow.” Other soloists were 
Fannie Anson, pianist; Mary Hughes, 
‘cellist, and Stella Roberts, violinist. 


CHICAGO QUARTET HEARD 


String Aggregation Proves High Quality 
in Ensemble Playing 


CuicaGco, March 25.—The Chicago 
String Quartet, which gained country- 
wide favor under its former name of the 


Great Lakes String Quartet, gave a con- 
cert at Kimball Hall on March 22. Her- 
man Felber and Carl Fasshauer, violins; 
Robert Dolejsi, viola, and John Linge- 
man, ’cello, constitute a sturdy group of 
musicians, accomplished in ensemble 
playing, and youthful enough to impart 
a gratifying zest to their work. There 
is body and refinement in their tone and 
maturity and a careful working out the 
contents of a work in their interpreta- 
tions. 

The Mozart Quartet in B Flat was the 
opening number, done in vivid style, and 
meriting the applause it received. The 
Adagio in particular was imbued with a 
charm quite in keeping with the music. 
Ravel’s Quartet in F brought a fanciful 
quality to their work, most impressive in 
the second and final movements. Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Allegro Russe was touched 
with vigorous accents and proved a popu- 
lar contribution to the program. 











University of Illinois Band Pays Visit 


CHICAGO, March 24.—The University 
of Illinois Band appeared at Orchestra 
Hall recently under the leadership of 
Albert Austin Harding. The organiza- 
tion plays with spirit and unanimity, 
and was heard in Wagner’s “Faust” 
Overture, Svendsen’s “Carnival in 
Paris,” and Saint-Saéns’ “Phaéton.” 
The Clarinet Concertino by Weber was 
given by a quartet. The organization 
is on its annual tour of the Middle West. 





Arthur Ranous Gives Song Recital 


CHICAGO, March 25.—Arthur Ranous, 
baritone, gave a recital in Kimball Hall 
on March 23, appearing to advantage in 
a group by Wolf, Strauss and Max Re- 
ger. He also sang Frederick Keel’s 
“Salt Water Ballads,” two numbers by 
John Alden Carpenter, “Happiness” by 
Richard Hageman, and works by Griffes 
and Bainbridge Crist. 





Music Memory Contest Inaugurated 


CHICAGO, March 25.—Twenty thou- 
sand public school children of Chicago 
and vicinity have begun a music memory 


contest which will end on April 15, when 
the final tests will be held in Orchestra 
Hall with the Chicago Symphony, under 
the conductorship of Frederick Stock, 
playing the compositions. Prizes for the 
winner in the final examination have 
been offered by music firms. The con- 
test is being held under the auspices of 
the Music Supervisors’ Association, and 
sixty schools have already entered. 





Finston Players Give Sunday Program 


CHICAGO, March 18.—Sudworth 
Frazier, tenor, was soloist with the Chi- 


cago Theater Orchestra on March 12, 
singing the “Flower Song” from “Car- 
men.” The orchestra under the leader- 
ship of Nathaniel Finston, gave a fine 
reading of the Beethoven Minuet and the 
“Loin du Bal’ by Gillet. 
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Olive June Lacey Finds 
Aid to Voice in Study 
of Musical Instruments 
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Olive June Lacey, Soprano 


CHICAGO, March 25.—Something of the 
spirit of the musicians of old animates 


Olive June Lacey, soprano, who is one 
of the most prominent of Chicago’s 
younger generation of singers. Miss 
Lacey is best known as a concert singer, 
but her ambition is not limited by her 
voice. Long before she learned to sing, 
Miss Lacey was an accomplished pian- 
ist, giving her first public performance 
at the keyboard at the age of six. Piano 
and voice were not sufficient to satisfy 
her genuine love for music, and she has 
lately devoted herself to the violin. This 
summer she plans an intensive course 
of study of that instrument, and after 
attaining proficiency, she intends to de- 
vote herself to another. 

“Of course I never expect to appear 
before the public except as a singer,” 
says Miss Lacey; “that is my chosen 
field, and I will do my real work with 
my voice. But the knowledge of each 
instrument opens up new possibilities 
even for the voice, and the more exten- 
sive my general acauaintance with other 
instruments becomes, the more success- 
ful I hope to be.” 

Miss Lacey’s vocal education has been 
acquired in the United States, and her 
répertoire includes most of the more 
familiar operas and the leading ora- 
torios. She has appeared as soloist with 
the Chicago Apollo Club, the Milwaukee 
Symphony, and the leading choral or- 
ganizations in Chicago. This season has 
been a busy one for her, including several 
appearances at Orchestra Hall and con- 
certs in the Middle West. 


In (hicago Studio 


March 27. 











CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Pupils of Leon Sametini gave a pro- 
gram of violin music at Ziegfeld Theater 
on March 25. Those taking part were 
Seymour Friedman, Gladys Welge, 
Christine McCann, Theodora Bleidung, 
Bertha Kribben, Glen Halik, Rudolph 
Reiners, Catherine Wade Smith and 
Philip Kaufman. A feature of the per- 
formance was the playing of the Vivaldi 
Concerto in D by an ensemble composed 
of Elva Johnson, Almeda Jones, Virginia 
Richards, Lulu Raben, Margaret, Duffy, 
Miss Welge and Mr. Halik. 

Ethel MacDonald, pupil of Rose Luti- 
ger Gannon, gave a concert at Lincoln, 
Ill., on March 23. Madeline Ryan sang 
at the Congress Hotel on March 25; Ann 
Harrison gave a program for the Kinder- 
garten Association convention on March 
19, and Marie Herron was heard in re- 
cital at Wilmette on March 17. Edoardo 
Sacerdote is rehearsing his opera class 
for a public performance of “The Val- 
kyrie” in Ziegfeld Theater, on April 1. 
Dorothy Bowen, a student of Mabel 
Sharp Herdien, was soloist at the Chi- 


) PArray of Important Iyvernts 
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cago Beach Hotel on March 12, and at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel on March 
19. Anne Leonard and Julia Logan 
have been appointed to leading church 
positions. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


The Symphony Club Orchestra, under 
the conductorship of Ramon Girvin, gave 


a recital in Kimball Hall on March 25, 
playing the Weber “Freischiitz’”’ Over- 
ture and Tchaikovsky’s “Valse of the 
Flowers.” Joseph Raieff, pianist, pupil 
of Allen Spencer; Laura Turner, so- 
prano; Kenneth Fiske, violinist, and 
Edith Mazur, pianist, pupil of Heniot 
Levy, were the soloists. 

George C. Smith, baritone, pupil of 
Warren K. Howe, who was one of the 
winners of the contest held by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs last 
summer, has left for a tour of the East 
under the auspices of that organization, 
and is scheduled to appear in Washing- 
ton, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Provi- 
dence, R. I. Carl Jessen, pianist, has 
been selected to head the piano depart- 
ment of Wesleyan Conservatory at Sa- 
lina, Kan. 





LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 


Vocal students under James Hamilton 
gave a program at the school theater 
on March 9, those appearing being Edna 
Blank, Margery Nye, Julius Niehaus, 
Virginia Hill Thayer, Adrian Roy and 
Isabel Cumming. Olive Pearce, violinist, 
and Agatha Lofgren, pianist, took part 
in a performance at the school on March 
14. Esther Holmes, of the Jeanne Boyd 
studio, appeared in concert at Jackson 
Park on March 22. Honor Winer, pupil 
of Lucile Stevenson, was soloist for the 
South Shore Musical Club on March 20. 
Anna Braun appeared before the Engle- 
wood Woman’s Club on March 7. Jeanne 
Marks, pianist, pupil of Marguerite 
Kelpsch, played at John Marshall High 
School on March 17. Lois Brown Dor- 
sett, pupil of Theodore Harrison, gave a 
song program for the Trudent Club on 


March 17. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Melita Krieg, pianist, was soloist at 
the Lyon and Healy concerts last week. 
Harold Triggs, pianist, has left for a 
recital tour of Pennsylvania and New 
York. Joseph Blomgren, baritone, pupil 
of William Nordin, was soloist at Ver- 
dandi Hall on March 14. Clay Hart, 
tenor, has substituted for Arthur Kraft 
as soloist at the Oak Park Presbyterian 
Church for the past three weeks. He 
appeared in recital in Oklahoma City on 
March 24. 

A special six weeks’ summer course in 
public school music designed to meet the 
needs of music supervisors will be given 
at the Conservatory from June 26 to 
Aug. 5. The classes will be conducted 
bv William Nordin and Lyravine Votaw, 
and will supplement longer courses in 
the same subjects. Community music 
and appreciation will receive special at- 


tention. 








Pupils of Herman Devries appeared in 
a concert following the presentation of a 
series of French plays in Kimball Hall, 
last week. Milo Luka, baritone, revealed 
a voice of exceptional merit in a per- 
formance of the Cavatina from “Faust,” 
and the “Di Provenza” from “Traviata.” 
John Nyles, tenor; Margot Hayes, so- 





prano, and Helen Freund were also 

heard. 

Bush Conservatory Faculty Members 
Busy 


CuicaGco, March 25.—William Nordin, 
baritone, of the faculty of Bush Con- 
servatory, was soloist at a concert at 
North Side Turner Hall on March 12, 
and gave a recital in Broadview, IIl., on 
March 18. Edgar Nelson was accom- 
panist for Merle Alcock in a recent con- 
cert at Clinton, Iowa, and at Fremont, 
Ohio, on March 21. Boza Oumiroff, of 
the master school faculty, has returned 
from a concert tour in Florida. 





Chicago Symphony at Mandell Hall 


CHICAGO, March 25.—The Chicago 
Symphony, Frederick Stock, conductor, 
gave a concert at Mandell Hall for the 
University Orchestral Association on 
Marche14. The program included the 
Brahms First Symphony, “Le Rouet 
d’Omphale” by Saint-Saéns, and “Fin- 
landia” by Sibelius. 
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MANCHESTER COMPLETES PEOPLE’S CONCERT COURSE 





Children Have Derived Great Profit 
from Series—Orchestral 
Programs Heard 
MANCHESTER, N. H., March 25.—The 
last of a series of People’s Symphony 
Concerts, given recently, included a per- 
formance of Brahms’ “Academic” Over- 
ture. These concerts have proved of 








HARRY H. HALL, Manager 


GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
101 Park Ave., New York City 
Present for Concerts and Recitals 


André Polah, violinist; Antonio Rocea, 
tenor; Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura so- 
prano; Marguerita Sylwa, mezzo; Lydia 
Lindgren, dramatic soprano; Georgiella 
Lay, piano lectures; Franklin Cannon, 
pianist; Mrs. George Lee Bready, opera 
recitals; Jessie Masters, contralto; Ann 
Thompson, pianist, and Earl Meeker, 
baritone in joint recitals; Leila Topping, 
pianist, and Viadimir Dubinsky, ‘cellist 
in joint recitals, and Hermina West, dra- 
matic soprano. 
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special interest and profit to children, 
as explanatory talks are given by 
Rudolph Schiller, the conductor. The 
programs are popular with the young 
people of Manchester. 

In a popular program given at the 
Manchester Institute on March 15, Mr. 
Schiller conducted the orchestra in the 
“Marta” Overture, Johann Strauss’ 
“Blue Danube” Waltz, and numbers by 
Van Westerhout, Sousa, and others, and 
the audience was enthusiastic. The gen- 
eral arrangements for the concert were 
made by Mrs. A. L. Clough, Mrs. D. Dud- 
ley Felton, Agnes Hunt, Mrs. Rudolph 
Schiller, Mrs. Carl Fuller, Mrs. Fred- 
erick W. Batchelder, Mrs. Archibald 
Smith and Sarah Holton. 

Those who played in the orchestra 
were: Claire Felch, Martin Schoef, 
Morris Feldman, Walter Youngquist, 
Gladys Little, Phyllis Gagnon, Fernande 
Morency, and Edward Legasse, first vio- 
lins; Abraham Silber, Mr. Vanderbrock, 
Annette Menard, Simon Tremblay, 
Charlie McKenna, Christopher ag l 
ritte, Victor Doyon, and George Mar- 
tineau, second violins; Paul Le Blanc, 


Frank Butterworth, Alfred Demers and 
W. K. Robbins, violas; Frederick Mindt, 
Clark Putnam, Miss Gadbois and Nathan 
Navro, ’cellos; Warren Batchelder, bass; 
Claire Laberge and Mr. Adams, flutes; 
Charles Pearson, oboe; Mr. Cox, clari- 
net; Hans Schoef and Harry Legasse, 
trumpets; Charles Adams and C. H. 
Klaubert, French horns, and James 
Lodge, percussion. 

Albert Edmond Brown, baritone, con- 
tributed the program at a recent “Ladies’ 
Night” of the Kiwanis Club. Mr. Brown 
sang several songs and led the com- 
munity singing, and his efforts were well 
appreciated by the large audience. 
Charles P. Bodwell, Otto C. Heim and 
Ernest Gilette were in charge of the 
arrangements. 

A band comprising thirty-five boy 
players, organized last October, gave a 
concert at the meeting of the Franklin 
Parent-Teachers’ Association on March 
14, before a large audience. All were 
members of the Boys’ Club. Elizabeth 
Rogers sang Scotch songs in costume. 
Isabel Pollard, Elsie Pasquill, Dr. How- 
ard A. Streeter, Miss Mahoney, and Ber- 
nadette O’Neil also assisted. 

Mrs. F.. M. FRISSELLE. 





Friedberg Artists to Sing at Harrisburg 
Festival 


Neira Riegger, Lewis James and 
Lionel Storr are booked for the four day 
spring festival to be given at Harris- 
burg from May 2 to May 5. The three 
singers are to take part in oratorio per- 
formances and in a miscellaneous pro- 
gram. 





Mildred Bryars and Frank Cuthbert 
Engaged for Chautauqua Assembly 


Dr. H. Augustine Smith, musical di- 
rector of the New York Chautauqua 
Assembly, has engaged Mildred Bryars, 
contralto, and Frank Cuthbert, bass, for 
the month of August, and they will both 
appear as soloists with the New York 
Symphony at Lake Chautauqua. 


Marguerite Fontrese Sings for Auto- 
mobilists 


Marguerite Fontrese, mezzo-soprano, 
sang on Friday evening, March 17, at 
the Hotel Plaza, for the Automobile Club 
of New York. Mme. Fontrese was heard 
in songs by LaForge, Haynes and Stew- 
art and scored a distinct success. 





Myra Hess to Say Farewell at Mengel- 
berg Concert 


The last appearance in New York of 
Myra Hess, pianist, before leaving for 
England will be at the Metropolitan 
Opera House at the last Philharmonic 
Orchestra concert under Willem Mengel- 
berg on Sunday, April 9. She has just 
returned from the Pacific Coast after a 
first tour in which she gained outstand- 
ing success. A more extended tour will 
bring her back to America next season. 





Ignaz Friedman in Spartanburg 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., March 25.—Ignaz 
Friedman, pianist, gave a recital here 
before an audience estimated at 800 per- 
sons, on March 16, at Converse College. 
He won much applause especially for his 
five Chopin numbers, in which he seemed 
to be at his best. D. G. SPENCER. 





Giovanni Martino to Give Recital 


Giovanni Martino, bass of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, will give a song recital 
at Columbia University on Thursday 
evening, April 20. Mr. Martino will 
be heard in several other concerts after 
the close of the opera season. 
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D’Alvarez and Casals Appear in Ithaca 
Series 


IrHaca, N. Y., March 25.—Marguerite 
D’Alvarez, contralto, and Pablo Casals, 
’cellist, as the artists in the fourth of 
the University Concerts, presented one 
of the most attractive programs of the 
season. Lyell Barber and Edouard Gen- 
dron played the accompaniments. 

ARTHUR E. PFLANZ. 





Six Members of One Family Give Concert 
in Manchester 


MANCHESTER, N. H., March 25.—Six 
children, members of one Polish family, 
Emily, Walter, Rozalia, Aurelia, Laz- 
mier and Stanley Medrek, playing re- 
spectively the piano, violin, clarinet, 
flute, cornet, drums and xylophone, en- 
tertained the boys and girls of the State 
Industrial School in a recent program. 
The concert was under the direction of 
Nellie Dunnington, teacher of _ the 
Maynard school which the children at- 
tend. Readings were given by Mia 
Rachel Lemay and Ruth Flaherty. 

Mrs. F. M. FRISSELLE. 





Kreisler Acclaimed in Hartford 


HARTFORD, CONN., March 25.—Fritz 
Kreisler, violinist, assisted by Carl Lam- 
son, pianist, appeared in recital at Par- 
son’s Theater on March 13. Every seat 
was sold, and all available places on the 
stage occupied, and many were standing. 
The “Kreutzer” Sonata was superbly 
played by both artists, who were obliged 
to acknowledge the applause many times. 
The program also included Mendels~ 
sohn’s Concerto in E Minor, and num- 
bers by Dvorak, Schubert and Dawes, 
and a group of Kreisler’s own composi- 
tions. At the end of the program several 
encores were added. Mr. Lamson’s ac- 
companiments were admirable. This was 
the last concert of the Sedgwick Series, 
which have been run under the local 
management of Frank P. Sedgwick. 

T. E. Coucn. 


Elshuco Trio Closes Salina, Kan., Series 


SALINA, KAN., March 25.—The EI- 
shuco Trio played here in concert on the 
evening of March 17. The event was an 
outstanding one in Salina’s season, and 
the members of the .organization were 
warmly applauded throughout their pro- 
gram. Aurelio Giorni, pianist, received 
much individual praise. This was the 
third and last concert of the local 
Fritschy series. MARIAN STECK. 





D’Alvarez Ends Reading Series 


READING, Pa., March 25.—Marcuerite 
D’Alvarez, contralto of the Chicago 
Overa Association, gave the last concert 
of the Haage series, her program proving 
one of the finest ever heard here. Espe- 
cially in the Spanish songs and the 
Seguidilla from “Carmen” did she show 
the distinction of her work. Lyell Bar- 
ber was an able accompanist. 

WALTER HEATON. 





Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, who 
has been giving a series of concerts 
throughout the country, will return to 
New York for a recital at Carnegie Hall 
on the afternoon of April 2. 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 
A Thorough Education for the Organist 
17 EAST 11TH ST., N. Y. 
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\fissourians Plan Concerts by 
Leading Orchestras, with 
Children’s Programs 


By Blanche Lederman 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., March 25.—The 
-nsas City Symphony Association has 
»nounced a series of seven pairs of or- 
estral concerts by a number of the 
ading organizations of the country, in 
. season of 1922-23. Anna Miller, man- 
,vey of the Association, who recently 
--turned from the East, states that ar- 
-angements have been partially com- 
eted for the series. 
rhe orchestras already under contract 
include the Chicago Symphony, Freder- 
ick Stock, conductor; the Cincinnati Sym- 
nhony, led by Eugene Ysaye; the Minne- 
apolis Symaneeee under Emil Oberhoffer, 











Edna Gunnar Peterson 





~~ SYMPHONIES WILL VISIT KANSAS CITY 


and the St. Louis Symphony, conducted 
by Rudolph Ganz. Among the soloists 
to be heard in the series are Rosa Raisa, 
who will appear in the first concert of 
the Cincinnati forces; Erna Rubinstein, 
violinist, and Clarence Whitehill, bass, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. Other 
orchestras and soloists are to be an 
nounced later. 


The foundation this season of courses 
to promote music appreciation among 
the children of Kansas City, through the 
efforts of Mabelle Glenn, music super- 
visor in the public schools, and Edith 
Rhetts, recently appointed director of 
music appreciation work in the Schools, 
will be aided by the proposed afternoon 
concerts to be given for children by the 
visiting orchestras. The orchestral ser- 
ies is declared by enthusiasts to be only 
a step toward the foundation of a local 
symphony organization. The series is 
deemed the most practical means of 
arousing enthusiasm for this type of 
music. 





APPEARED IN Joint RECITALS WITH 


Mary Garden 
Lucien Muratore 
Luisa Tetrazzini 


APPEARED AS SOLOIST WITH 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


MINNEAPOLIS: SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA 


“GIFTED AMERICAN PIANIST” 
“A TRUE ARTIST.”—St. Louis Times 


Management Harry & Arthur Culbertson, Aeolian Hall, New York, or 4832 Dorchester 
Avenue, Chicago. Personal Address, 1352 East 62nd Street, Chicago. 





“Her selection, Grieg’s Concerto for pianoforte in A minor, was distinguished by 


INTELLIGENT INTERPRETATION AND SKILLFUL PRESENTATION. 


FLONZALEYS MEET WICHITA AUDIENCE 





Quartet’s First Visit to City 
—Clubs in Interesting 


Programs 
By T. L. Krebs 


WICHITA, KAN., March 25.—The Flon- 
zaley Quartet made its initial appear- 
ance in this city at the Crawford Thea- 
ter on March 20, under the auspices 
of the Twentieth Century Club. The 
concert was well attended. A number 
of musicians from neighboring towns 
were present, and the local violinists had 
turned out in large numbers. The pto- 
gram was enthusiastically greeted, the 
Mozart Quartet in D and the Beethoven 
Variations Op. 18, No. 5, being most 


warmly applauded. 
Mrs. Lucius Ades and Ruth Ingram 





Andrews gave a recital of special inter- 
est before the members of the Satur- 
day Afternoon Musical Club. Mrs. Ades 
played MacDowell’s “Sonata Eroica,” 
and Mrs. Andrews sang three groups of 
songs. Lucile Kells Briggs was the ac- 
companist. 

A Russian program was given last 
week by the ladies of the Wichita Mu- 
sical Club. Mary Thompson Terrell 
read a comprehensive paper on the mu- 
sic of Russia of the past and present. 
Her paper was illustrated with appro- 
priate numbers rendered upon the Vic- 
trola. Marcia Higginson, accompanied 
on the piano by her mother Mrs. E. Hig- 
ginson, sang a group of five songs. All 
who took part in the program wore 
Russian costumes. 





ARDMORE, OKLA., March 25.—The Phil- 
harmonic Club presented the Norfleet 
Trio in concert at Convention Hall on 
March 17. ‘ 


LIONEL STORR 
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soloist revealed much digital facility and considerable unsuspected power. SHE MADE 
AN EXCELLENT IMPRESSION.” t. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


“SOLOIST GIVES SPLENDID INTERPRETATION OF GRIEG PIANO WORK. Played 
at times with AMAZONIAN STRENGTH. THE HEAVY CHORDS OF HER INSTRU- 
MENT WERE HEARD IN THE BIG PASSAGES ABOVE THE FORTISSIMO MUSIC OF 
THE ORCHESTRA. In other passages she played with an EXTREME DELICACY; her 
work was noteworthy. She had a splendid pyrotechnical passage, which she dis- 
patched brilliantly.”.—St. Louis Star. 


MISS PETERSON GIVES FINE PERFORMANCE. EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON, A 
PIANIST WELL WORTH HEARING. A TRUE ARTIST, this little daughter of the 
Vikings. From the first THE WARMTH AND BEAUTY OF HER TONE WAS MANI- 
FEST. . . . . Then came that big cadenza in which depth AND POWER were 
idded to GLOWING TONAL BEAUTY, an ASTOUNDING POWER.”—St,. Louis Times. 


‘Miss Peterson has the energy and resonance usually ascribed to a masculine touch, 
but in reality to be found in most of the best feminine players."—-Edward Moore, 
Chicago Daily Tribune. 


CONCERT 
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A Few Available Dates, Spring, 1922 


Exclusive Management: 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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OVATIONAL SUCCESS of 


CHARLOTTE ROZE #g® 


SOPR ANO 
AS SOLOIST 


in New York, Sunday Evening, March 19, with the Symphonic Ensemble, John Ingram, Conductor, 
in the aria, “Connais tu le pays,” from “Mignon,” and the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria.” 


Press Comments: 


“Mme. Rozé possesses a voice, pure soprano in type, of much sweetness and purity of tone. Her diction is remark- 
ably clear and she sang the familiar aria, of which she has made successful records, with fidelity to score and 


pitch.”,—Ruth Crosby Dimmick in the N. Y. Morning Telegraph, March 20, 1922. 


* . . *,.* 7 a) we — ~ . 
“Mme. Charlottle Rozé, soprano, received an ovation for her rendition of ‘Connais tu le pays.’ She was 





showered with masses of flowers.”’ 


New York Globe, March 20, 1922. 


Address: 30 Central Park South, New York 
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Samuel Gard- Of course there are com- 
ner’s Slovak posers these days who 
for the Violin can write for the violin! 


In America we have’ 


Samuel Gardner, Cecil Burleigh, Albert 
Spalding, Mortimer Wilson, Franz C. 
Bornschein, Felix 
Borowski, Leo 
Sowerby, to men- 
tion but a handful. 
Samuel Gardner 
writes for his in- 
strument with an 
exceptionally fine 
enthusiasm. And 
that we find in 
his recently issued 
Slovak (Carl 
Fischer), his Op. 
5, No. 2, a piece 
far more worthy 
than many a com- 
poser’s Op. 500. 

It is not a short 
number to place in 
a group, but an ex- 
tended concert number (twelve pages 
long is the piano part). And in this 
piece Mr. Gardner has written with a 
strong racial quality. The Slovak feel- 
ing is not unnatural to him; it is any- 
thing but. Though he has spent the 
greater part of his life in America and 
is a product of American training, he 
was born in the land of Russia. And 
that comes through in this composition, 
which is a free outburst, a rhapsody, if 
you will, in which Mr. Gardner sings of 
Slovak joy and lamentation. There is 
a Semitic undertone in it, too, which 
lends added charm and fragrance in the 
treatment of intervals. The final sec- 
tion is a sort of dance, coming to a grip- 
ping close, Mr. Gardner emphasizing the 
frenzied quality of it all by employing a 
very unusual harmonic background on 
the closing measures. Here would we 
call attention to Mr. Gardner’s individu- 
ality harmonically; he never does the 
obvious thing harmonically, and he 
knows what to do not to fall into a trap. 
He is a keen craftsman and knows that 
the same tune can be a different one 
when dressed with taste and care. His 
piano part is splendidly done, broad, big 
and with a sweep; no puny tinklings for 
Mr. Gardner, if you please! Occasion- 
ally his chords are a little full-throated, 
too much doubling, etc.; but we know 
that the composer has done this only for 
the sake of sonority and we more than 
pardon him. 

We call Slovak, Op. 5, No. 2 by Samuel 
Gardner one of the best new violin 
pieces that have come our way. Mr. 
Heifetz ought to take up a piece like this 
and play it for the Americans who wor- 
ship at his shrine; and Mr. Elman, too, 
and Mr. Zimbalist and the other Russians. 
They are the ones who will know how 
to play it a la Russe. So will Mr. Gard- 
ner. But he would like to have other 
concert violinists, as well as himself, 
playing it. And we don’t blame him. 





Photo by Matzene 
Samuel Gardner 


* * * 


Two Tributes Two of the compositions, 


to the written in memory of 
Memory the late Claude Debussy 
of Debussy for the special issue of 


Le Revue Musicale last 
year, are now issued separately and are 
Eugéne Goossens’ “Hommage a _ De- 
bussy” and Manuel de Falla’s “Homen- 
age” (London: J. & W. Chester, Ltd.) 
Mr. Goossens’ tribute is a two-page 
piano piece, very characteristic of him 
in places. It is neither his best nor his 
poorest work. The de Falla piece was 
originally written for guitar, but ap- 
pears here in a piano version made by 
the Spanish composer. We imagine 


that it is very much better as a guitar 
solo! 
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This Space Is Reserved to Advertise Singers Who Sing 


FREDERICK GUNSTER 


is singing on his programs 


ADORATION THE GREAT AWAKENING = 
By H. T. Burleigh By A. Walter Kramer 
MA MAISON MY WAY’S CLOUDY : 
By Félix Fourdrain Arr. by H. T. Barleigh : 


G. Ricordi & Co., Inc., 14 East 43rd St., New York 


“Lament,” “I Would Tell 


Lazar S. 

Weiner, a How I Love Thee,” “The 
New Talent Star” (G Schirmer) are 
Among Our three songs by Lazar S. 
Song Weiner, Op. 2, with 
Composers which this young com- 


poser is introduced to us. 
Mr. Weiner is a Russian by birth, and 
so it has been natural enough for him to 
set “Lament” and 
“The Star” in the 
Lermontoff ver- 
‘ gions of Lord By- 
ron. Of course, the 
Byron originals did 
not fit the music 
and so the English 
versions had to be 
made with the mu- 
sic in mind. This 
has been admir- 
ably done by Cecil 
Cowdrey and Sig- 
mund Spaeth. 
Under the title 
“Lament” we read 
a subtitle “Hebrew 
Melody.” The mel- 
ody might be a folk 
melody; perhaps 
Mr. Weiner only means to say “in the 
style of a Hebrew melody.” In any case it 
is a beautiful one and the manner in 
which he has treated it is excellent. The 
theme: is first sung against harp-like 
chords, and then elaborated. It is for a 
high voice and is dedicated: “To my be- 
loved parents.” “I Would Tell How I Love 





Lazar S. Weiner 


Thee” is very melodious, the voice part, 


moving in unison for the greater part 
with the left hand of the accompaniment. 
The last pages reach a powerful climax. 
It is for a low or medium voice. 

“The Star,” like the “Lament,” is sub- 
titled “Hebrew Melody,” and this time 
we feel it is folk music on which the song 
is based. For the very opening measure 
of the voice part recalls “Eili, Eili,” 
which we are told is a folktune and not 
the composition of a New York composer 
on the East Side, whv popped up and 
claimed its authorship after Kurt 
Schindler had arranged it for concert- 
use. There is a fine warmth in “The 
Star” and a lot of poetry, too. The last 
statement of the melody, with the left 
hand playing it in chords against a run- 
ning figure in sixteenth triplets in the 
right hand, is a pleasant conception, but 
we ask ourselves how many accompan- 
ists are going to be able to play it 
smoothly? And if they don’t they will 
mar the song. Mr. Weiner is full of 
talent, he has genuine feeling in his 
utterance, a strong Slavic-Hebraic note 
and the ability to say what he has to 
say and stop. He is young and when he 
has had more experience in writing 
songs, we doubt whether he will tax any 
accompanist with such a passage as the 
one in sixteenth triplets referred to 
above. “I Would Tell How I Love Thee” 
is dedicated to Vivian Holt,” “The Star” 
to the composer’s grandmother. “The 
Star” is for high or medium voice. 


* * * 


Two Lovely Frederick Clay’s famil- 
Victor Harris’ iar song “I’ll Sing Thee 
Choral Songs of Araby” and 
Versions Thomas Morley’s “Now 


is the Month of Maying” 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) could not have fared 
better than to have come, as they have, 
into the hands of Victor Harris, who has 
made choral versions of them for wom- 
en’s voices. He has set “I’ll Sing Thee 
Songs” in A Flat major for three-part 
chorus and piano in a most attractive 
manner, while the Morley piece he has 
done for unaccompanied four-part cho- 
rus, the piano part being marked “for 
rehearsal only.” 
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New Music: Vocal and [pstramental* 


Se 
“The Art and Science of 
Violin-Playing” (New 
York: Published by the 
Author) has been in the 
present writer’s hands 
for a period of months, during which 
time he has repeatedly turned its pages 
and examined the extraordinary volume, 
which Harold Eisenberg, one of the 
younger violinists and teachers resident 
in New York, has prepared. In the 
history of the violin monumental works 
have been written, which have com- 
manded respect down the ages of all 
those interested in the greatest ‘of solo 
instruments. In 
our own time Al- 
berto Bachmann, 
brilliant French 
violinist and com- 


Of Paramount 
Interest tu 


Every 
Violinist!!! 


poser, has done 
a history of the 
violinists of all 
time _ that is 
amazing in_ its 
scope. But few 
works, if any, 


have come to our 
notice that have 
stich an exhaus- 
tive quality as 
this work by Mr. 
Eisenberg. He 
calls it in his sub- 
title: “A practical and _ theoretical 
method for the development of classical, 
modern and virtuoso technique” and he 
has planned the work in six parts, of 
which this is Volume I. It deals with 
the famous Caprices of 
Kreutzer, one of the pillars on which 
modern violin technique is built, and it 
deals with it by presenting in 379 pages 
no less than 323 studies and 65702 
variants on these studies. 

The studies are written out in full, 
classified for singing tone, for the bow 
arm, for velocity, position studies, etc. 
And the variants follow, sometimes only 
a few measures being indicated as on 
Page 9, sometimes the whole study 
being engraved out, an octave higher, or 
with directions to play it in another posi- 
tion. Mr. Eisenberg takes the second 
study, the one in C Major in sixteenth 
notes, known to every one who has ever 
studied the instrument, and re-writes it 
as an octave study, for fingered octaves, 
changes it to 12/8 time in his studies in 
meter. It is quite impossible in the space 
of a review even to touch on all the 
technical points that Mr. Eisenberg has 
treated. There is enough that is worthy 
of. special mention in the work—and, 
remember, this is only Volume I of “The 
Art and Science of Violin-Playing”— 
to write pages about it. Never have we 
seen so profoundly accurate a piece of 
work as the author has given us here. 
He seems to have omitted nothing that 
the violinist needs in his studies; one 
looks for a special kind of bowing, a 
species of double stopping, a kind of ar- 
peggio, and one finds it carefully applied 
to a Kreutzer study, frequently as men- 
tioned above with the study changed 
around. 

How supremely Mr. Eisenberg has 
achieved the task which he set himself 
can only be appreciated after one has 
become acquainted with the work. One 
often hears the charge that in America 
we lack patience to dig deep in our study 
and in our research. The charge is one 
valid in some cases; but this is distinctly 
one in which it has no applicaticn. Mr. 
Eisenberg has shown in his Volume I 
that he is a master of the technique of 
the violin, that he has been entirely suc- 
cessful in his analytical treatment of the 
Kreutzer études, that he has done some- 
thing for the violinist of to-day and of 
the future that no violinist or teacher has 
done before, namely, set down the tech- 
nical apparatus of violin playing be- 
tween two covers, and in presenting this 
apparatus, wedded it, as it were, to a 
set of violin studies that are, as are no 
others, the most significant basis for 
technical development on the violin. This 
has been a gigantic labor and one not 
too readily rewarded. But Mr. Eisen- 
berg may feel happy that he has put to 
his credit this absorbingly interesting 
technical work. It places him definitely 
as an erudite teacher of his instrument, 
one who in all likelihood can make every 
point felt through his very analytical 
handling of it. Small wonder, then, that 
the work has already been indorsed by 
the majority of the celebrated violinists 
and teachers of the day. Fritz Kreisler, 
Leopold Auer, Mischa Elman, Sam 





Harold Eisenberg 





Rodolphe - 


Franko are but a few who have wri ey 
Mr. Eisenberg in warm praise of 
opus. 

The edition is a splendid one, b« ing 
in boards, with a tri-lingual text, } ny. 
lish, French and Spanish. One m}. se, 
here a German text, surely a point w. ;t), 
considering for the succeeding j{\\p. 
volumes! A.W. k. 





Reviews in Brief 
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“Night of June” (London: W. Pa. ‘oy 
§ Co.). By George F. Tomlinson. «ny. 
of those pleasing piano intermezzi w) ‘ch, 
like French pastry, differ only in shape. 
and not in degree of succulence. 

“Poetic Thoughts” (Clayton F. Su, in, 
Co.). Four little piano pieces, Grade 
Two, by Eduard Poldini, a little remote 
in interest, but well and pianistic:|ly 
written. 

“Loneliness (London: Enoch & Sos), 
A song by Percy B. Kahn, high and ow, 
dedicated to Mme. d’Alvarez and noi ip- 
expressive in a broad, lush dramatic way. 

“Ole Uncle Moon” (Oliver Ditson (.). 
A euphonious song with an unconvincing 
café-au-lait text, and a nicely applied 
musical coat of lamp-black, for medium 
and for low voice, words by Stanton Hill, 
music by Charles P. Scott. There are 
also arrangements as part songs, fo: 
women’s voices and for mixed. 

“Dinna Forget,” (G. Schirmer). This 
ballad, Scotch, by William C: Steere, for 
low or medium voice, is musicianly and 
effective, singable and expressive. “| 


Don’t,” by Phyllis Fergus, “James,” 
by Frieda Peycke, “De Water Melyun,” 
by “Jessie L. Pease, “Why Don't 


You Ask Me,” by Lalla Ryckoff (Clay- 
ton F. Summy Co.) are readings with a 
background of piano accompaniment, lit- 
tle musical brown brothers of such a 
thing as “Enoch Arden.” 

“The Bell-Man,” “Snow Fairies,” by 
Cecil Forsyth, “The Sound of Many 
Voices,” “Saviour and Friend,” by Louis 
Adolphe Coerne, and “Field Song,” by 
Frank E. Ward (Oliver Ditson Co.) are 
part-songs for women’s voices. The effec- 
tive Forsyth numbers are already known 
in their original song form; the Louis 
Adolphe Coerne choruses, also for the 
gentler sex, are anthems, three-part; 
and Frank E. Ward’s good “Field Song” 
uses the Negro dialect in its music with 
good taste. 

“The Star-Spangled Banner,” by John 
Stafford Smith, “De Coppah Moon,” by 
Harry Rowe Shelley, and, by C. R. Diton, 
“Roll Jordan, Roll,” “At the Beautiful 
Gate,” “Poor Mourner’s Got a-Home at 
Last,” “An’ He Never Spoke a Mumbelin’ 
Word” (G. Schirmer) are choruses for 
mixed voices. The “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” is the Army and Navy service ver- 
sion, prepared by the Committee of 
Twelve; Mr. Shelley’s chorus an old song 
in a new guise; and the four Ditson num- 
bers quite levely spirituals arranged 
with notable effect, for four-part, five- 
part, six-part and eight-part a cappe!la 
singing. 

“Dreamland” (Schroeder & Guntler) 
This set of ten thoughts—expressed 10 
an interlinear text—for young pianists, 
by Katharine Schuyler Ahnelt, offers at- 
tractive teaching numbers for Grade (ne 
in a convenient form. 

“Souvenir” (Schroeder & Gunther). 
John Thompson has transcribed for the 
piano the violin-composer Drdla’s expres. 
sive little idyll with effective 00° 
taste and finish of workmanship. !' 

a transcription comme il faut. 


“I Tuoi Capelli” (“Your Lock © 
Hair”), by Anthony F. Paganucci (//a!- 
copag Music Pub Co.) is a fervid Ita‘ian 
vocal romanza. “dedicated to and sung 
by” Titta Ruffo. There is an Engi's! 


version by Arthur Clyde. 


“Concert Prelude and Fugue in G M2 
jor” (G. Schirmer), by Horace Wadham 
Nicholl, is a fine and elaborate handling 
of its forms, all’ antico, with a d 
fugue and chorale ending, for pian 
10 of a set of twelve. a 

“Four and Twenty Snowflakes” ('! 
lis Music Co.). A happy, melodious 
teaching song, for which William Sti 
has written both words and music 

“Till” (G. Ricordi & Co.). Elsie 
ery sets a pleasing love-poem by ! 
Tillotson simply and expressive. 

“Exaltation” (Kiirsteiner & f 
Jean Paul Kiirsteiner quite correct! 
scribes his “Exaltation” as a ~ 
sacred song.” Lyric sweetness 5 
strong point, and one which should 
mend it to church singers. It 1s 
lished for high and low voice. 
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Visitors and Local Artists Share 1 in 1 Boston’ ~ Events 
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Eichheim’s “Oriental Impressions” 
Have Hearing at Symphony Concert 





Conducted by Composer, Four Eastern Sketches are Presented 
__Emilio De Gogorza Sings—Clara Butt and Co-Artists 
Give Concert—People’s Symphony Has Carmela Ippolito 
as Soloist—Haitowitsch and Goding in Recitals 





BY HENRY LEVINE 


aco 
OSTON, March 27.—With its last 
tour of the season behind it, the 
Boston Symphony entered on its final 
home series of concerts with the nine- 
teenth pair of programs on Friday af- 
ternoon, March 24, and Saturday 
evening, March 25. For these con- 
certs, Mr. Monteux had arranged a 
characteristically brilliant program 
which attracted capacity audiences. 
D’Indy’s “Wallenstein” Trilogy (after 
the poem by Schiller)~ was given its 
third performance by the orchestra, 
having been previously performed in 
1907 and in 1918. The music stirs with 
the martial color of ‘“Wallenstein’s 
Camp,” with the romantic picturization 
of “Max and Thekla,” and with the dra- 


matic portrayal of “The Death of Wal- 
lenstein.” The programmatic music of 
the “Trilogy,” though episodic in nature, 
none the less preserves its essential 
unity in an ingenious orchestral treat- 
ment of the “Wallenstein” theme as it 
threads in and out of the musical narra- 
tive. The performance by the orchestra 
was especially vivid and brilliant, and 
the players were obliged to rise in ac- 
knowledgment of the enthusiasm they 
had stirred. 

Unusually novel music was heard in 
Henry Ejichheim’s “Oriental Impres- 
sions for Orchestra,” consisting of a 
Korean Sketch, a Siamese Sketch, a 
Japanese Nocturne, and a Chinese 
Sketch, which were given their first per- 
formance here, conducted by the com- 
poser. In his extensive travels through 
the Orient, Mr, Eichheim has noted dis- 
tinctive themes of the various regions he 
has visited. To these motives he in- 
geniously has given a modern, occidental 
treatment, while preserving the weird 
and exotic quality of the original themes. 
Novel orchestral effects have been ob- 
tained by means of odd-sounding east- 
ern instruments which Mr. Eichheim 
has brought to this country and intro- 
duced into his orchestra. All four 
sketches are decidedly picturesque in 
their revelation of the untutored and 
primitive musical utterances of the 
eastern peoples. 

For further personal interest, the so- 
loist at these concerts was Emilio de 
Gogorza, baritone, who sang Handel’s 
“Where’er You Walk” and “Canto del 
Presidiario” by Alvarez. Mr. de Go- 
gorza’s singing was superbly artistic. 
He has never been heard to better ad- 
vantage in this city. The Handel Air 
was sung with a classic beauty of tone 
and with rare stylistic distinction. With- 
out sacrificing vocal beauty, he gave a 
stirringly effective performance of the 
stark and brutal music of the “Canto del 
Presidiario.” For concluding and ap- 
propriate number, Mr. Monteux played 
Goldmark’s Overture, “Im Frihling.” 
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Present Clara Butt 


Dame Clara Butt and Kennerley Rum- 
ford appeared at Symphony Hall, on 
March 19, in a joint concert, assisted 
by Daniel Melsa, Polish violinist. Clara 
Butt sang three groups of songs by 
Beethoven, Gluck, Haydn, Goodheart 
and German. Of regal and statuesque 
appearance is Dame Butt, and stately 
and sombre is her rich contralto voice. 
She can marshall tremendous power 
when occasion demands, and can also 
lend charm of fancy to the lighter songs. 
Her voice is an eloquent one, extensive 
in range and rich in deep sonorities. 
Not so happy was the singing of Mr. 
Rumford, who gave two groups of songs 
by Vaughan Williams, Walford Davies, 
Ireland, Farrar and Sharp. The bari- 
tone quality of Mr. Rumford’s voice 
was unrelieved by interpretative zeal. 
Greater coloring and ardor would have 
materially enhanced his work. The ac- 
companiments by Grace Torrens were 
tastefully performed. 


People’s Symphony Continues Work 


The People’s Symphony gave its nine- 
teenth concert, at the St. James Theater, 
on March 19. Emil Mollenhauer in- 
cluded in his orchestral program the 
Prelude to “The Dream of Gerontius” 
by Elgar, the Beethoven Seventh Sym- 
phony and the Overture to “Rienzi” by 
Wagner. These the orchestra performed 
with the depth of tone and authority 


that have distinguished its playing 
under Mr. Mollenhauer. The public 
support, manifested in the large at- 


tendances, has been an encouraging fea- 
ture of the performances. 

The soloist on this occasion was Car- 
mela Ippolito, a ‘highly accomplished 
young Boston violinist, who has studied 
with Charles Martin Loeffler. Last sea- 
son Miss Ippolito appeared with the 
People’s Symphony, playing with great 
success the Mendelssohn E Minor Con- 
certo. At this concert she played the 
Saint-Saéns Concerto for Violin, in B 
Minor, displaying a marked growth in 
authority and poise. Miss Ippolito pos- 
sesses an ample technique, a warmth of 
tone and, of special note, a matured 
sense of ‘phrasing, style and musician- 
ship. 

Haitowitsch, the blind Russian vio- 
linist, gave his first Boston recital at 
Jordan Hall, on March 23. Ably as- 
sisted by David Sapiro at the piano, 
Haitowitsch played a difficult program 
of works by Brahms, Paganini-Wilhelmj, 

D’Ambrosio, Cartier-Kreisler, Achron, 
Hubay, Tor Aulin and Wieniawski. Not- 
withstanding the inevitable limitations 
imposed by his affliction, Mr. Haito- 
witsch revealed violinistic accomplish- 
ments of signal merit. His technique 
is of much more than ordinary develop- 
ment, his tone possesses singing warmth 
and his interpretations gave evidence of 
his musical nature. 

Howard Goding gave his annual piano 
recital at Jordan Hall, on March 25. 
He played a short program of compo- 
sitions by Bach, Couperin, Debussy, 
Mendelssohn- Liszt, Frank Bridge, Cyril 
Scott, Albeniz, and the “Vienna Carni- 
val Scene” by Schumann. As in pre- 
vious recitals, Mr. Goding’s playing was 
distinguished by a technical neatness, 
an ease and poise of style and by a 
structural clarity. There was notice- 
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able a greater warmth in tonal body 
and in characterizing sense. His play- 
ing of the Liszt arrangement of Men- 
delssohn’s “On Wings of Song” was es- 
pecially well accomplished. Throughout 
his recital Mr. Goding played with a 
refreshing sanity of expression, and was 
obliged to add several numbers to his 
program. 





Jeanne Gordon Sings with Boston Sym- 
phony Ensemble 


Boston, March 27.—Jeanne Gordon, 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was the soloist at a concert 


of the Boston Symphony Ensemble, A. 
Vannini, conductor, on March 19, in the 
Boston Athletic Association Series. The 
artist sang impressively “Re dell’ 
Abisso,” from “Ballo in Maschera”; an 
aria from Bemberg’s “La Mort de Jeanne 
d’Are,” and a group of English and 
French songs, including “By a Lovely 
Forest Pathway” by Griffes and “The 
Faltering Dusk,” by A. Walter Kramer, 
which were sung with feeling. Her rich, 
resonant voice lent great expressiveness 
to these pieces. Miss Gordon readily re- 
sponded to numerous encores. Margaret 
Hughes was an able accompanist. Mr. 
Vannini’s players’ contributions included 
the Overture to “Mignon” by Thomas, 
and numbers by Wagner, Gounod, Mosz- 
kowski and Ponchielli. The _ season’s 
subscription concerts have been most 
successful and the programs have re- 
flected credit upon the committee in 
charge. W. J. PARKER. 





Baldessare Forlazzo Wins Violin Com- 
petition at New England Conservatory 


Boston, March 25.—Baldessare For- 
lazzo, boy violinist of this city, won the 
violin competition at the New England 


Conservatory of Music. The prize was 
a violin made and given by P. Baltzer- 
son. There were five contestants. The 
judges, who were Richard Burgin, 
Georges Fourel and Julius Theodorowicz, 
of the Boston Symphony, were unani- 
mous in their decision. Honorable men- 
tion was given to Manuel Zung, also a 
Boston boy. Mr. Forlazzo, who is fif- 
teen years old, entered the Conservatory 
two years ago, as a pupil of Rolans 
Reasoner. During the present season he 
has been studying with Harrison Keller. 
Besides playing the Corelli Sonata in D, 
which was required of all the contes- 
tants, Mr. Forlazzo played as his per- 
sonal selection the first movement of De 
Beriot’s Concerto No. 9, in D minor. 
W. J. PARKER. 





Quartet of Local Artists Appears in 
Recital 


Boston, March 26.—Nina Mae Hatch, 
soprano, assisted by Mary G. Reed, pian- 
ist; Virginia Farmer, ’cellist, and Henry 
P. Ayer, bass, gave an interesting musi- 
cale at Huntington Chambers Hall, on 
March 23, under the management of 
Mary G. Reed. Miss Hatch sang with 
pleasing voice a group of Indian songs, 
and two other groups, chiefly of Ameri- 
can songs. Mary G. Reed played with 
pianistic skill compositions by Sibelius, 
Granados, Albeniz and Liszt. Virginia 
Farmer played tastefully a group of 
‘cello solos and Mr. Ayer joined Miss 





Hatch in a scene from the opera “I 
Masnadieri,” by Verdi. H. L. 
Massachusetts Committee on Caruso 


Fund Discusses Plans 


Boston, March 26.—A second meeting 
was held in the interests of the Massa- 


chusetts State Committee of the Ameri- 
can Caruso Memorial Foundation at the 
Copley Plaza Hotel, on Saturday even- 
ing, March 25. The Ways and Means 
Committee, of which Allen R. Frederick 
is chairman, discussed and formulated 
plans for securing the $100,000 which 
the State Committee contemplates rais- 
ing for Massachusetts. An Executive 
Committee of prominent Bostonians is to 
be formed to carry out any plans which 
will be proposed at subsequent — 





The increase in number of his pupils 
in piano and theory has necessitated the 
removal of Louis Kazze, Philadelphia 
teacher, to larger studio quarters. Mr. 
Kazze is contemplating the formation of 
classes in violin, voice and appreciation, 
for which he will have prominent teach- 
ers associated with him. 


In Boyton Studios 








Boston, Mar. 26. 


Ruth Shubow, of the class of 1920 of 
the New England Conservatory of Music, 
_gave a piano recital at Recital Hall, on 
March 22, Miss Shubow played a long 
and pretentious program of music by 
Schytte, Schumann, Chopin, Grodsky, 
Arensky, Faure, Joseffy, MacDowell and 
Liszt, and disclosed a_ technical bril- 
liance and poetic warmth in the perform- 
ance of her music. 

* *” * 


Jeanette Rudin, an advanced piano 
student under Heinrich Gebhard, gave a 
musicale at the home of her teacher, on 
March 26. Miss Rudin played composi- 
tions by Beethoven, Brahms, Palmgren, 
Albeniz, Rachmaninoff, Scott, Debussy, 
Liszt and, with Mr. Gebhard at the sec- 
ond piano, played the first movement of 
the Grieg Concerto in A Minor. Miss 
Rudin played with technical clarity, emo- 
tional warmth, fine rhythmic sense, and 
with an interesting personal projection 
of ‘her music. H. L. 





Mrs. Beach Plays in Boston and Vicinity 


Boston, March 25.—Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach the composer-pianist, who was 
recently heard at Jordan Hall in joint 


recital with Emma Roberts, contralto, 
has been filling a number of engage- 
ments in this vicinity. Successful con- 
certs were given by Mrs. Beach before 
the Arlington and Wellesley Hills 
Women’s Clubs. Future dates include 
appearances before the Chromatic Club, 
Piano Teachers’ Club of Boston and the 
Women’s Club of Taunton, Mass. The 
last week of April, Mrs. Beach will at- 
tend the convention of the League of 
American Pen- Women, in Washington, 
of which she is an honorary member. On 
this occasion, at which many notables 
are expected to be present, Mrs. Beach 
will play some new pieces of her own 
and will also make an address. 





New Women’s Chorus Organized 


BosTon, March 26.—A new choral so- 
ciety, called the Mt. Carmel Choral So- 
ciety, containing sixty-seven female 


voices, has been formed under the direc- 
tion of John O’Shaughnessy, the director 
of the Holy Cross Cathedral Choir and 
of the Rose Croix Glee Club. The new 
choral society meets on Monday evenings 
at the Practical Arts High School, Rox- 
bury. Mr. O’Shaughnessy plans to give 
¢ Seeeer at Jordan Hall some time in 
May. 





John C. Freund to Address Manchester, 
N. H. Clubs 


MANCHESTER, N. H., March 25.—At 
the meeting of the Chaminade Club held 
on Thursday afternoon in the home of 


Mrs. Charles A. Perkins, Mrs. Thomas 
F. Thorp announced that John C. Freund, 
editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, would 
speak here Tuesday evening, April 23, at 
the Manchester Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. Mr. Freund, it is understood, 
will speak before various other organiza- 
tions and also address the Chaminade 
Club at its regular meeting. A note was 
read from Mrs. Maurice Holmes of 
Claremont, president of the New Hamp- 
shire Federation of Women’s Clubs, ex- 
tending greetings and welcoming the 
club into the state organization. Those 
who took part in the program were Mrs. 
Proctor Hoitt, Mrs. Mabel C. Cleveland, 
Mary Barrett, Mrs. Eugene Letendre, 
Ida M. Crombie, Josephine Coakley, Mrs. 
Milton Pitt, Mrs. Charles A. Perkins, 
Mary Connolly, Bernadette McDonough, 
Glenna Dewey, Mrs. Thomas Horner and 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Stearns. 





Tittmann Sings in Athens, Ohio 


ATHENS, OnI0, March 25.—With Mary 
T. Noss as his accompanist, Charles 
Trowbridge Tittmann was presented in 
recital on March 21 by the Athens Ly- 
ceum Course. The bass gave old Italian 
arias by Giordani, Caldara and Caccini; 
old English numbers, French and Irish 
songs and a group each of modern songs 
and Negro Spirituals. Mr. Tittmann, 
who has been heard here often, had an 
appreciative audience. 
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STUDENTS COMPETE 
IN NEWPORT NEWS 


Memory Contest Draws Many 
Candidates—Interesting 


Concerts 
By Clyde Francis Lytle 


Newport News, VA., March 25.—Di- 
rected by Ella Hayes, Supervisor of 
Music, the second annual music memory 
contest in the Newport News public 
schools closed on March 14, with one of 
the most brilliant concerts given here by 
local artists this season. The concert 
was held at the First Presbyterian 
Church, the largest auditorium avail- 
able, and approximately 500 contestants 
and almost twice as many interested 
spectators, listened to the fifteen selec- 
tions from the list upon which the can- 
didates were rated. 

Sixty-two awards were made for pa- 
pers found by the judges to be absolutely 
perfect. Silver pins were awarded to 
47 contestants whose scores were ninety- 
eight per cent or more. 

Miss Hayes had the co-operation of 
all the civic forces of the Peninsula dur- 
ing the month of intensive campaign and 
study. The prizes were awarded by the 
Peninsula Music Club and the Peninsula 
Musicians’ Association, and a silver cup 
captured by the Daniels School, which 
stood highest in the final concert, was 
the gift of the Hampton Roads Glee Club. 

The final program was excellent. Lu- 
cille Tilghman, Mrs. Ralph Bauers, Mrs. 
Alexander Wills, Mrs. Lear and Mrs. 
Bibber were among the singers who con- 
tributed, and A. V. Smidt, violinist, Irv- 
ing Nielsen, Mable Maxson, pianist, and 
the Nielsen Orchestra were also heard. 
The final number of the program, “The 
Spinning Song” from “The Flying 
Dutchman,” was given with much beauty 
of line and smoothness of tone by the 
Woman’s Choral Club, William R. Ham- 
ilton conducting. 

The Hampton Roads Male Quartet, 
assisted by a mixed chorus, under the di- 
rection of Ronald Randolph, appeared 
with much success in the annual charity 
concert for the Joseph Charles Memo- 
rial Guild. Solo numbers were given by 





Ellis, Mrs. Ralph Bauer and Dr. Allan 
Burcher. 

Florence Cole Talbert was enthusias- 
tically greeted when she re-appeared af- 
ter an absence of two seasons under the 
direction of the Three Arts Society of 
the Hampton Institute in Ogden Hall, 
on March 18. Miss Talbert’s excellent 
coloratura voice was heard in groups of 
modern art songs well calculated to dis- 
play its fine qualities. Frequent encores 
were demanded by an audience which 
taxed the capacity of the hall. 





Russian Opera Visitors Help to Reunite 
Memphis Family 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 25.—The 
visit of the Russian Opera Company 
here for one performance, will be the 
means of bringing about the reunion of 
Mischa Feibish, a piano teacher of this 
city, with his sister, of whom the family 
have had no trace for seventeen years. 
Members of the opera company told Mr. 
Feibish that they knew his sister, who 
sang several leading réles with Jacob 
Lukin of the company in Omsk, and was 
known as Miss Tumansky. During a 
pogrom at Kieff the family was sep- 
arated, some of its members coming to 
America. The father, who is rabbi of the 
Orthodox Synagogue here, returned to 
Russia to look for his daughter, but could 
find no trace of her, and gave her up as 
dead. The family has now cabled for 
Miss Tumansky to come to America. 

GEORGE WILLIAMSON. 





To Aid Caruso Foundation in Spartan- 
burg 

SPARTANBURG, S. C., March 25.—Prof. 
William C. Mayfarth of the music fac- 
ulty of Converse College has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Caruso Ameri- 
can Memorial Foundation, for Spartan- 
burg. The appointment came through 
Colonel William Lawson Peel, vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern States, for the na- 
tional organization. D. G. S. 





Axel Skjerne Tours Middle West 


Axel Skjerne, pianist, with Elsie 
Baker, contralto, and Max Gegna, ’cellist, 
last week concluded a several weeks’ 
tour of the Middle West, playing in some 
of the principal cities of Iowa, Nebraska 
and Illinois. In Oskaloosa, Iowa, the 


Knight Logan, the composer, a number 
of whose compositions were heartily re- 
ceived by the audience. Mr. Skjerne has 
also appeared recently in the dual role 
of accompanist and soloist upon pro- 
grams given by Nelson Illingworth, Jan 
Van Bommel and Issay Mitnitzky. 





Home City Hears Laros 


His home city, Easton, Pa., heard 
Earle Laros in piano recital on March 14. 
The following day brought him a lecture- 
recital there, at Lafayette College. On 
March 16 he was to lecture at Susque- 
hanna University, in Selinsgrove, Pa., 
and was then to give a recital at Harris- 
burg. For Saturday a return appear- 
ance in Easton is scheduled. In these 
appearances he has been using a group 
of dance numbers ranging from Bach, 
Beethoven and Chopin to Moussorgsky, 
Sowerby, Lane and Guion. 





Give People’s Institute Concert at 
Cooper Union 


The eighteenth of a series of public 
concerts under the auspices of the 
People’s Institute was given at Cooper 
Union on Sunday evening, March 19. 
The soloists were Lucille de Vescovi, so- 
prano; David Hughes, tenor, and Maxi- 
milian Rose, violinist. The large audi- 
ence responded cordially to the work of 
the artists. 





Give Operatic Soirée Intime 


The first of a series of “operatic 
soirées intimes” was given at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on March 20 by an organi- 
zation formed to present qualified artists 
to the American public. The soloists 
were Laya Machat, Russian soprano, and 
Vernon d’Arnalle, baritone. In the arias 
“Una Voce Poco Fa” from “The Barber 


of Seville’; “Ah, Fors é@ Lui” from 
“Traviata,” and the Ballatella from 
“Pagliacci.” Mme. Machat disclosed a 


brilliant voice of fair size, best employed 
in lyric passages. Mr. d’Arnalle in the 
“Pagliacci” Prologo and the “Largo al 
Factotum,” as well as in duets with the 
co-artist, proved himself possessor of a 
sturdy baritone, responsive to varied ex- 
pression. R. M. K. 





Jeannette Vreelard, soprano, has been 
engaged to appear as soloist with the 
Bridgeport, Conn., Oratorio Society, Dr. 
Arthur Mees, conductor, on the evening 
of April 18. 
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AID HUNTINGTON CHO!];, 


Tittmann Heard with Steckel’s fF 
and in Recital 


HUNTINGTON, -W. VA., March 
Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, of \\ .... 
ington, bass, was recently heard i 
cital in the First Presbyterian () ,,, 
assisted by Edwin M. Steckel, or, .»;. 
and accompanist. Mr. Tittmann w. ,.. 
ceived very cordially by a large aud. », 
and was forced to repeat one numb. | },. 
sides adding several encores at th. «,, 
of the set program. The recital inc ,,..; 
a group of old Italian numbers; Ha, |). 
“Ruddier than the Cherry,” and son. },. 
Thomas, Hahn, Homer, Harty, and _.;},.. 
composers. These received a musi |»), 
interpretation and were sung wit) ;,. 
diction. The soloist gave brief ta|).; 4, 
the songs before he sang them. \,, 
Steckel accompanied in skilful m:. ).,. 
and played as organ solos “March. Ty; 
omphale,” by Ferrata, and “Fina jj,” 
by Sibelius. i 

The choir of the First Presbyi. jay 
Church, with Mr. Steckel as organis: an; 
conductor, gave a monthly musica) <ey. 
vice on March 19 to a large audienc: \, 
Tittmann was again soloist, singing ‘The 
People Who Walked in-Darkness,”’ §;-5), 
“The Messiah,” “Strike, Thou How, x 
Long Expected,” by Bach, and the so|p 
part in “A New Heaven and a New 
Earth,” from Gaul’s “Holy City.” (her 
numbers were given by the Masonic Quar. 
tet, and a mixed quartet comprising Mrs. 
Helen Lauhon, Mrs. Howard Lawrence 
Mr. Grover and Belford Cheadle. |. W 
Grover sang, “How Long, O Lord,” by 
Dudley Buck. The choir was heard jp 
“While the Earth Remaineth,” by Tours. 

The Treble Clef Club of Marsha!) (o)- 
lege, Hannah M. Cundiff, conductor, gaye 
a very satisfactory performance of “The 
Wild Rose,” a secular cantata by W. 
Rhys-Herbert on March 3, before a large 
audience, in the auditorium of the col- 
lege. Choruses showed careful prepara- 
tion and solo parts were sung wel! 

The choral society of Morris-Harvey 
College, E. E. Hipsher, conductor, gaye 
a good performance of Coleridge-Tay- 
lor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” in the 
college auditorium on March 10. 

EDWIN M. STECKEL. 
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~ DETROITERS GREET SYMPHONY PROGRAM 





xolar “Lyric Suite’ Among 
Features—Warm Wel- 


come for Calvé 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 


eTRoIT, March 25.—Two features of 
crossing interest marked the program 
n by the Detroit Symphony last 
cinday. One was the performance of 
Nouble Concerto, by Mozart, played 
. llya Schkolnik, concertmaster, and 
Her man Kolodkin, first viola of the or- 
nv -tra, and the other was the presenta- 
of Victor Kolar’s “Lyric Suite,” 
h won widespread popularity upon 
last audition here. Mr. Schkolnik 
| Mr. Kolodkin gave a remarkable 
oyformance, each seeming to be attuned 
to just the proper pitch for a successful 
exposition of the quaintness and deli- 
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cacy of Mozart’s music. Mr. Kolar con- 
ducted the orchestra with excellent judg- 
ment, and the result was indeed a happy 
one. .Mr. Kolar’s Suite made a strong 
appeal and further established him as 
a favorite here, not only as a conductor 
but as a composer. Hugo Kaun’s over- 
ture, “On the Rhine,” was heard here 
for the first time on this occasion, and 
the March from Grieg’s “Sigurd Jor- 
salfar” and two lighter numbers com- 
pleted the program. 

No more interesting event has oc- 
curred this season than the concert given 
at Orchestra Hall, last Thursday even- 
ing, by Emma Calvé. This was her 
first appearance here in ten years, and 
the volume of applause which greeted 
her proved the esteem in which she is 
held in Detroit. Any comment upon 
Mme. Calvé’s voice would be quite un- 
fair, for she was suffering from a cold 
that necessitated a rearrangement of 
her program and which threatened, at 
any moment, to bring it to an unex- 
pected close.’ This indisposition, how- 
ever, did not hamper an exhibition of 
vocal artistry that has seldom been 
equaled on a local stage. Her legato 
was of a flawless smoothness, and her 
diminuendoes and crescendoes were 
achieved with remarkable evenness. 
Mme. Calvé was equally successful in 
the florid arias, such as “Casta diva,” 
and in numbers of the type of “In questa 
tomba.” The Habafiera from “Carmen” 
was delivered in the typical captivating 
Calvé manner, and excited the audi- 
ence to renewed enthusiasm. Mme. Calvé 
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was hampered by inadequate support at 
the piano, but, notwithstanding all of 
her vicissitudes, the evening was voted 
a thoroughly delightful one. 

In a concert presented by the Chamber 
Music Society at Memorial Hall, on 
Monday evening, the Detroit Symphony 
String Quartet was heard in an attrac- 
tive program. The numbers did not 
follow in the beaten track, and the quar- 
tet was in admirable form. The opening 
number, Borodine’s Quartet in D, made, 
perhaps, the strongest appeal, and the 
audience strove persistently to have the 
third movement repeated, an unusual 
happening at a chamber music concert. 
The Smetana Quartet in E Minor, 
chosen as a closing number, afforded 
this accomplished group innumerable 
opportunities for displaying the me- 
chanical precision of its ensemble work, 
as well as the marvelously blended tone 
of which it is capable. A decided nov- 
elty was a Terzetto by Dvorak, a com- 
position for two violins and viola, which 
proved highly interesting. In memory 
of Mrs. John Beekman Dyar, whose 
death occurred recently, the quartet 
gave a performance of the Mozart “Ave 
Verum” that was memorable for its 
beauty and dignity. Mrs. Dyar was 
the mother of Clara E. Dyar, president 
of the Chamber Music Society, and was 
a generous supporter, not only of that 
organization, but of the Symphony and 
numerous other worthy enterprises. 
This concert was one of a series being 
presented by the Chamber Music So- 
ciety. The personnel of the quartet re- 
mains the same as last year: Ilya 
Schkolnik, first violin; William Grafing 
King, second violin; Herman Kolodkin, 
viola, and Philipp Abbas, cello. 

A feature of the ninth morning con- 
cert of the Tuesday Musicale in Memo- 
rial Hall, on March 21, was a group 
of duets sung by Mrs. Theodore O. 
Leonard, Jr., and Mrs. Clare Madison 
Keith. Mrs. Harry Newell and Mrs. 
W. H. Joseph Cluff, singers; Lillian 
Gove Mumford, pianist, and Janet Ives, 
violinist, each contributed a group of 
numbers, and Margaret Mannebach, 
Mrs. Valentine Ives, Gertrude Heinze 
Greer and Mrs. Charles A. Goodspeed 
acted as accompanists. Elizabeth Ruhl- 
man was chairman of the day. 

Victor Herbert is appearing at the 
Capitol Theater this week with great 
success, conducting the orchestra for 
each performance, 


Seventy-five Pupils Make Perfect Scores 
in Lowell Memory Contest 


LOWELL, Mass., March 25.—Seventy- 
five pupils had perfect scores in the final 
contest of the “Music Memory” course 
conducted in the Junior High grades of 
the Bartlett School, an “observation” 
institution connected with the State Nor- 
mal School. The course was concluded 
on March 15, and scores were computed 
not only on the identification of the com- 
positions played, but on the spelling of 
the name of the composer and his nation- 
ality. 

“Perfect score” pins awarded the win- 
ners were supplied by the National Bu- 
reau for the Advacement of Music, New 
York. The phonograph dealers of this 
city contributed toward the purchase of 
the pins. There has been great interest 
both in the schools and in the community 
in the contests conducted by the teachers 
of the Bartlett School, under the direc- 
tion of Inez Field Damon, director of 
music at the State Normal School. 

I. F. DAMON. 





Charles Wood, tenor, a pupil of Harold 
Hurlbut, has been engaged for an ap- 
pearance as soloist with the University 
Glee Club of Brooklyn. Mr. Wood will 
aid the club in its April concert. 
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Ulysses Lappas Coming Back in Fall 
to Make Extended Concert Tour 


PM 


(Portrait on front page) 


8 rasp LAPPAS, the young Greek 
tenor, who appeared with the Chi- 
cago Opera Association in both Chicago 
and New York this season, will return 
to America next fall for a concert tour 
under the direction of Daniel Mayer. 
He will spend the summer abroad. 

Mr. Lappas was “discovered” by 
Mary Garden last spring during her 
stay in Monte Carlo, where he was ap- 
pearing for the fourth season in suc- 
cession. Prior to that her attention had 
been called to him by John McCormack, 
who had heard him the previous sum- 
mer. Mr. Lappas made his début in 
Chicago as Dick Johnson in the revival 
of Puccini’s “The Girl of the Golden 
West” and also appeared with Miss Gar- 
den in “Louise,” but the New York sea- 
son afforded him greater opportunities 
on account of Mr. Muratore’s illness. 
‘There, in addition to the Puccini and 
Charpentier operas, he also sang Canio 
in two performances of “Pagliacci.” His 
popular success in the réle so long and 
closely identified with the lamented Ca- 
ruso was the most pronounced he made. 

Of Greek parentage, Mr. Lappas was 
‘born in Alexandria, Egypt. Although 
interested in music from childhood, he 
‘did not decide upon a musical career 
‘until he was twenty. Then he went to 
Milan to study and in 1914 made his 


début at the Teatro Dal Verme as Enzo 
in “Gioconda.” Subsequently he sang 
in the principal opera houses in Italy, 
in Rome, Palermo, Florence, Bologna, 
Brescia, finally reaching the pinnacle 
of operatic attainment in Italy by an 
engagement at La Scala in 1917, where 
he was chosen by Victor de Sabata to 
create the leading réle in his “Il Ma- 
cigno.” 

His next important engagement was 
at the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, where he sang in 1919, returning 
in 1920 in “Aida,” “Pagliacci,” “Tosca” 
and “Butterfly.” Elsewhere his operatic 
appearances have included performances 
at the Paris Opéra in “Aida” and “Pag- 
liacci,” at Monte Carlo, Ostend, Deau- 
ville, Bordeaux, Barcelona, Cairo, Alex- 
andria and Athens. 

His répertoire includes sixteen operas 
in all, and among the other works in 
which he has sung are “Ruy Blas,” 
“Parsifal,” “Carmen,” “Andrea Chenier” 
and “Francesca da Rimini.” 

In addition to his appearances in 
opera this season, Mr. Lappas sang at 
the Lotos Club, New York; at the con- 
cert given for the Caruso Foundation 
under the personal direction of Mrs. Ca- 
ruso at the Hippodrome, and in recital 
in the Town Hall, New York, and Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston. He will be heard 
in recital in San Francisco in late April, 
following his appearances there with the 
Chicago Opera in “The Girl of the 
Golden West” and “Louise.” 





PAVLOWA IN RETURN 
VISIT TO PITTSBURGH 


Harvey B. Gaul in Recital— 
Sousa Entertained at 


Dinner 
By Robert E. Wood 


PITTSBURGH, PA., March 28.—Anna 
Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe made a 
second appearance here this season in 
the Schenley Theater March 21. She 
presented the “Magic Flute” and “Fairy 
Tales” Ballets, and gave for the first 
time here her new “California Poppy” 
‘divertissement. She was supported by 
Laurent Novikoff, Ivan Clustine, Hilda 
Butsova, M. Pianowski, Fr. Warjynski, 
The 
directed by Theodore 





orchestra was 
Stier. 

Harvey B. Gaul, composer, and Harry 
Austin, song interpreter, appeared in 


joint recital-lecture in the William Penn 


Hotel on March 24, under the auspices 
of the Woman’s City Club of Pittsburgh. 


The program consisted of Negro spir- 


itual settings by Mr. Gaul. 
The silver anniversay of “The Stars 
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and Stripes Forever” was celebrated by 
John Phillip Sousa in his concerts in the 
Syria Mosque on March 25. The pro- 
gram included, besides Sousa’s works, 
compositions by Moszkowski, Gounod, 
Mascagni and Liszt. The soloists were 
John Dolan, cornetist, and Jeannette 
Powers, violinist. Large audiences at- 
tended the concerts. 

After the matinée, Sousa was tendered 
a dinner at the William Penn Hotel by 
T. J. Fitzpatrick and others formerly in- 
terested in the Western Pennsylvania 
Exposition Society, for which the band 
played for many years. Sousa told of 
the history of “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever,” declaring that more than 
4,000,000 copies of the march have been 
sold, and that it has been played in every 
country in the world. Other speakers 
were Col. J. M. Schoonmaker, toastmas- 
ter; Charles Danzinger, F. R. Babcock, 
John Dimling, J. Hirsch and John L. 
Porter. 

A lecture on “Opera of the Nineteenth 
Century,” illustrated by musical ex- 
cerpts, was given by Dr. Charles Hein- 
roth in Carnegie Hall on March 25. He 
discussed parts of Verdi’s “Trovatore,” 
Bizet’s “Carmen,” Mascagni’s “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” and Wagner’s “Tris- 
tan.” 

The March meeting of the Musicians’ 
Club of Pittsburgh was held in the Pep- 
per Box, Fancourt Street, on March 20. 
The business taken up included the ap- 
plications for membership of David H. 
Light, Nathan Robin, James McKelvey, 
Arthur Goetz and Alfred C. Boswell. 


MANY EVENTS IN CANTON 








MacDowell Club Forces Active—People’s 
Music Course Ends 


CANTON, OHIO, March 25.—Among the 
events of note this month was a costume 
concert by the MacDowell Club. The 
MacDowell Choral Society, under the 
leadership of Ira Penniman, gave a pro- 
gram at Mount Union College, Alliance, 
recently. 

The Swiss Singing Society presented 
Fritz Zimmerman, tenor, and Marcelle 
Grandville, soprano, at the McKinley 
High School on March 13. With May 
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List as accompanist, a demonstration of 
Swiss yodeling was given. — 

Mrs. E.-J. Wernet, a blind pianist and 
composer, gave a talk and played piano 
numbers before members of the Woman’s 
Club recently. She presented several! 
of her own works, including a “Boat 
Song” and Melody in D Flat. Mrs. Wer- 
net, who is president of the Ohio Alumni 
Association of the Blind, has set several 
of her own poems to music. 

The Elks’ Glee Club has presented to 
Sarah Lavin, conductor of the Canton 
Ledies’ Chorus, a silver-mounted baton, 
in appreciation of her services. 

St. Paul’s Episcopal Choir, under 
Ralph Clewell, sang Stainer’s “Cruci- 
fixion” recently. 

The Kenilworth Glee Club sang in the 
McKinley High School Auditorium on 
March 16. 

The Thayer Military Band, under 
William Strassner, local music super- 
visor, presented its thirtieth annual com- 
plimentary concert recently. 

A concert by the Eight Victor Art- 
ists, on March 18, closed the People’s 
Music Course and drew an audience es- 


timated at 4200. 
RALPH L. MYERS. 


MILWAUKEE PLANS 
SEASON OF OPERA 


Newspaper Aids Project for 
Four Weeks of Light Works 


at Popular Prices 
By C. 0. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, March 25.—A four-week 
season of = opera, to be given at a 
Spring Festival, opening April 16, the 
most ambitious musical project in Mil- 
waukee outside of the season courses 
which are offered regulatly, has been 
planned for this season. Sherman 
Brown, manager of the Davidson Thea- 
ter, conceived the project, and hopes to 
fulfill it successfully through the assist- 
ance of W. E. Burlock and the Milwaukee 
Journal, which has guaranteed half of 
the entire cost. The Journal will give 
light opera to the public at twenty-five 
cents to $1 a ticket, buying the house out- 
right in the first half of each of the 
four weeks, and Mr. Brown will sponsor 
the last half of each week and charge 
regular prices, fifty cents to $2. It is 
hoped that a large overflow of patrons 
from the first half of the week will de- 
mand tickets at full prices in the last 
half of each week. 

The opera will be given in the David- 
son Theater in the first week, and after 
that in the Shubert Theater which has 
a capacity of between 1500 and 2000 per- 
sons. Through the Journal’s plans, about 
40,000 persons will attend the season 
at half the regular price. Mr. Brown 
hopes that the series will be so popular 
that it will be given for four, six or 
eight weeks every spring. The réper- 
toire this year includes the following 
works: Reinhardt’s “Spring Maid,” Vic- 
tor Herbert’s “The Rose of Algeria,” 
Strauss’ “Waltz Dream,” and, as a 
climax, “Bizet’s “Carmen.” The prima 
donna will be Sophie Brandt, operatic 
soprano, who has sung in New York and 
in European cities. Other members of 
the cast to be engaged by Mr. Burlock 
will include a number of excellent sing- 
ers, several of whom will also be mem- 
bers of the St. Louis Summer Opera 
Company; Mme. Brandt also appearing 
in the St. Louis series. 

The last concert given here by the 
Chicago Symphony, under the manage- 
ment of Margaret Rice, was notable for 
the performance of the D Minor César 
Franck Symphony, under Mr. Stock’s 
leadership. Other numbers included 
Schreker’s Prelude to a Drama, Saint- 
Saéns’ “Rouet d’Omphale,”’ Goldmark’s 
Overture “In Spring,” and Siegfried’s 
“Rhine Journey” by Wagn-r. 











Symphonic Ensemble to Assist in Per- 
formance of New Ingram Work 


Members of the Symphonic Ensemble 
of New York, Inc., have been engaged 
to play with the New nny * Symphony 
Orchestra at the Dickinson High School, 
Union Hill, N. J., on Sunday evening, 
April 23, when a symphonic poem by 


John Ingram will be the chief 1. ye); 
of the program. The work wh} ; 
written in the ultra-modern sty), ,, 
quires an organization of -ninety ,, 
for its performance. Mr. Ingram |. y),, 
completing another composition, S f));. 
etta, to be dedicated to the Sym) hop; 
Ensemble of New York, Inc., of whi; 
he is the conductor. Mollie Crouc yey ;, 
managing director of the organiza:\o) — 
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CROWDED CALENDAR 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO 


Symphony Hopes for Redue- 
tion of Deficit—Visiting 
Artists Heard 


By Charles A. Quitzow 

San FRANCISCO, March 25.—The San 
/»aneiseo Symphony has spent an un- 

sually busy week and played brilliantly 

Wagner-Tchaikovsky benefit program 

.. the Civic Auditorium, on March 18, 
vhen 7000 or 8000 persons, it is esti- 
mated, attended the concert, and the 
»roceeds, it is hoped, will reduce the 
yresent deficit to about $15,000. 
' Manager Widenham has plans, not at 
oresent available for publication, by 
neans of which he hopes to liquidate the 
remainder of the deficit. It is pointed 
out by the local press that the construc- 
tion of a hall which would permit the 
orchestra to give regular evening con- 
certs, thus making it possible for the 
working masses, as well as the leisured 
few to attend, would probably solve the 
problem of a persistently recurrent de- 
ficit. 

One of the best programs of the sym- 
phony season, including the beautiful 
César Franck Symphony, and the Con- 
certo in A of Liszt, with Yolanda Mér6é 
as soloist, was given on March 17 and 
was repeated on the afternoon of March 
19. The Young People’s Symphony con- 
cert on the afternoon of March 21, with 
Florence Macbeth as soloist, was also 
among the activities of the orchestra. 

The Sunday morning concert at the 
California Theater was given before an 
almost full house. The orchestra played 
with unusual dash and rhythmic vigor, 
introducing the audience to “Hymn to 
the Sun,” from Mascagni’s opera, “Tris,” 
and other numbers. Florence Ringo, so- 
loist, singing “Ritorna Vincitor,’ from 
“Aida,” displayed a smooth soprano voice 
and a feeling for the dramatic character 
of the music. 

In a program uniformly lyric in char- 
acter, with some numbers designed to dis- 
play her flexibility in coloratura, 
Amelita Galli-Curci drew an audience 
estimated at nearly 10,000 persons to the 
Civic Auditorium on Sunday afternoon, 
March 19. Manager Selby Oppenheimer 
has secured the singer for a second con- 
cert to be given on April 2. Mme. Galli- 
Curci featured the “Mad Scene” from 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” and great en- 
thusiasm was manifested by the huge 
audience, 

_The San Francisco Chamber Music So- 
clety entertained in the Civic Auditorium 
on March 20 with a popular concert of 
linked sweetness, which, if perhaps long 
drawn out, was soothing to the soul, if 
not particularly satisfying to the intel- 
lect. The solos of Louis Persinger, vio- 
linist, and Walter Ferner, ’cellist, while 
including certain over-popular numbers, 
proved that San Francisco has artists 
residing within her confines. The en- 
semble numbers for string quartet, and 
strings with flute were excellently played. 
_Florence Macbeth, of the Chicago 
Opera, contributed four little lyrics and 
the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia.” The 
warm, pure and velvety flute tones of 





her voice gained the prompt favor of 
the audience and it is to be regretted 
that more people were not present to 
hear such excellent singing. 

In a recital on the afternoon of March 
20 at the St. Francis Hotel, under 
Selby Opgpenheimer’s direction, Yolanda 
Mér@’s artistic powers as a pianist, allied 
to personal charm, gained marked favor 
in the interpretation of numbers by 
Chopin, Liszt, Brahms and Debussy. 
Cecil Fanning, baritone, appeared with 
Mme. Méré, and while evidently not in 
his best voice, pleased his hearers by his 
skillful dramatic interpretations. The 
recital was well attended. 

The Loring Club gave the third con- 
cert of its forty-fifth season to an audi- 
ence which completely filled the Scot- 


tish Rite Auditorium, on March 14. 
The vocal program was notable for 
songs contrasting in mood, and the in- 
troduction of occasional a cappella num- 
bers and effective solos. The American 
composer, Chadwick, was represented by 
his music to St. Gregory’s hymn, “Lo! 
Now Night’s Shadows,” and his “Pack 
Clouds Away.” Max Bruch’s skillful set- 
ting of two scenes from the “Frithjof” 
Saga was also noteworthy. Wallace 
—— directed the very successful con- 
cert. 

Programs by the San Francisco Mu- 
sical Club, given at the Palace Hotel, on 
March 16, and by the Pacific Musical 
Society at the Fairmont Hotel, on the 
same day, were also among the musical 
events of a busy week. 





GALLI-CURCI SINGS 
IN LOS ANGELES 


Macbeth Soloist with Rothwell 
Forces—Sibelius Work 


Prominent 
By W. F. Gates 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 24.—The 
return of Amelita Galli-Curci to Los 
Angeles in the Philharmonic Course and 
in special concert drew audiences which 
filled the Philharmonic Auditorium to 
its capacity. The singer’s program 
ranged from classic arias to simple airs 
like “Love’s Old Sweet Song,” and a 
dozen encores were added. Manuel 
Berenguer, flautist, and Homer Samuels, 
accompanist, ably assisted the singer. 

At its eleventh pair of concerts, on 
March 17 and 18, the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, under the baton of Walter H. 
Rothwell, played Sibelius’ Second Sym- 
phony, Strauss’ symphonic poem, “Death 
and Transfiguration,” and Weber’s 
“Euryanthe” Overture. The orchestra 
faced a heavy task in the Symphony, 
but with players so capable, and under 
Mr. Rothwell’s fine direction this work 
was given with accuracy and power. 
The spirit of the “Death and Trans- 
figuration” poem was also admirably 
developed. 

The soloist was Florence Macbeth, 
who gave two arias by Mozart and the 
“Hymn to the Sun,” from Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Coq d’Or,” and sang these 
with facility and in good tone. 








Club Presents Norfleet Trio in 


Concerts 

DALLAS, TEXx., March 25.—The Mick- 
witz Club of which Mrs. D. C. Tallichet 
is president, presented the Norfleet Trio, 
on March 15, in the City Hall Audi- 
torium before a small but very apprecia- 
tive audience. Each member of the Trio, 
which is coniposed of Helen Norfleet, 
pianist;. Catherine Norfleet, violinist, 
and Leeper Norfleet, ’cellist, is an excel- 
lent musician; and in the Schubert and 
Smetana Trios especially they all de- 
monstrated their sympathetic qualities. 
At a matinée given by them for children, 
the following afternoon, there was an 


audience estimated at 1000 persons. 
CorRA E. BEHRENDS. 
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BERKELEY BEGINS 
SPRING CONCERTS 


San Francisco Symphony 
Crosses the Bay—Sophie 


Braslau in Recital 
By A. F. See 

BERKELEY, CAL., March 25.—The 
spring season of orchestral concerts is 
well under way, and Alfred Hertz and 
his San Francisco Symphony is attract- 
ing large audiences. By popular vote, it 
was decided to offer programs of more 
variety, omitting the heavier symphonies 
in their entirety. This policy has re- 
sulted in audiences that have almost 
completely filled Harmon Gymnasium 
during the series, and the orchestra has 
won enthusiastic applause. Debussy’s 
“Afternoon of a Faun,” Grieg’s “Peer 
Gynt” Suite No. 1, Massenet’s Ballet 
Suite from “Le Cid” were of particular 
charm. At the third concert Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade” was played 
for the first time in Berkeley. 

An interesting feature has been the 
award of free tickets to the series to 
nine students of the East Bay high 
schools. Those who received the awards 
held highest grades in music in the 
schools for a month. Berkeley High 
School and three of Oakland’s high 
schools were represented. It is intended 
to adopt the same proceedure each year 
in order to stimulate the work of the 
students. 

The Berkeley Musical Association 
closed a most successful season with a 
recital by Sophie Braslau, contralto, on 
Thursday night, March 16. An audience, 
crowded to the doors, gave ample evi- 
dence of the pleasure it took in Miss 
Braslau’s singing. Several songs new to 
patrons were on the program, and a 
Rachmaninoff Vocalise aroused particu- 
lar interest. César Franck, Gustave 
Mahler, Werner Josten, Walter Kramer, 
Lily Strickland and Cyril Scott were 
among composers represented. The pro- 
gram also included the Brindisi from 
Donizetti’s ‘“Lucrezia Borgia.” Ethel 
Cave-Cole was an accompanist of rare 
sympathy. Miss Braslau acceded to de- 
mands for encores. 

Gustave Walther, a newcomer to the 
Bay district, was heard in Wheeler Hall 
in a violin recital recently. The Bach 
Chaconne, the Bruch G Minor Concerto, 
and two groups of smaller numbers 
made up the program. He exhibited a 
decidedly ample technical equipment. 
Jeanne Feront was an efficient accom- 
panist. 

The Greek Theater Sunday afternoon 
“Half-Hours” have started. Morton 
Gleason, baritone, and Mrs. Baldwin M. 
Woods, pianist, were joint contributors 
on the opening day. The University 
Freshman Glee Club gave the latest Sun- 
day program. 








Joseph Konecny Plays Before Fort 
Collins Audience 


Fort COLLINS, CoL., March 25.—Jo- 
seph Konecny, Bohemian violinist, played 
at the Empress Theater here on March 
16, under the auspices of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. He was assisted by 


Esther Luella Lash, soprano, and Thelma 
Marty, pianist. All three artists were 
well received. E: A. HANCOCK. 





The bass solos in the April 6 perform- 
ance of “The Messiah” by the Meadville, 
Pa., Choral Society, Frank Hardman, 
conductor, will be sung by Fred Patton. 


HAIL GODOWSKY IN 
SEATTLE PROGRAM 


“Triakontameron” Rouses 
New Interest—Palmgren 


and Jaernefelt Heard 
By David S, Craig 
SEATTLE, March 25.—Leopold Godow- 
sky gave a recital to a large audience 
of pianists this week. Sentimental in- 
terest attached to his interpretation of 


the “Triakontameron,” which was writ- 
ten in this city two years ago when he 
was conducting a master class. His play- 
ing was, as usual, masterly, and he was 
vigorously applauded. 

A large audience heard a recital on 
March 14, by Selim Palmgren and Mme. 
Jaernefelt, who appeared in a program 
composed largely of Palmgren music. 

Under the direction of Edwin C. Knut- 
zen, the music departments of the grade 
schools gave a concert at the Broadway 
High School Auditorium on March 17. 
Kighty selected players from the high 
school orchestras were assisted by a 
chorus of 550 selected voices, led by 
Letha L, McClure, supervisor of music 
in the Seattle schools. The soloists were 
Katherine Durning, cornet; Stanley 
Svigelman, violin; Cousuela Hontz, 
piano; Russell Williams, xylophone, and 
Irving Guterson, violin. The excellence 
of the program demonstrated the high 
standard of public school music in the 
city. 

Arranged by Mrs. F. D. Black and 
Elizabeth Straith-Miller, the monthly 
musicale of the Ladies’ Musical Club 
consisted of chamber music, the partici- 
pants being Margaret McCulloch Lang 
and Alice Williams Shermna, violin; E. 
Hellier Collens, viola; George Kirchner, 
’cello, and Leone Langdon, piano. 

Recent soloists with the Coliseum Or- 
chestra, conducted by Arthur Kay, 
were Margherita d’Auria, Elizabeth 
Straith-Miller, sopranos; J. W. Kelliher, 
baritone; Fernand Lhoest, ’cellist, and 
Charles Morris, trombone. The _ pro- 
grams which are given on Sunday after- 
noons draw large audiences. 

Winifred Bateman, who was recently 
presented in. a violin recital by John 
Spargur, manifested fine talent, espe- 
cially in the Nardini Concerto in E 
Minor and the Saint-Saéns Concerto in 
B Minor, as well as in the Bach Cha- 
conne. Eleanor Hilton was an efficient 
accompanist. 

Frances Tanner, violinist, and John 
Hopper, pianist, local artists, have ap- 
peared here recently at Snohomish and 
several other nearby places in recital. 

Enthusiastic, if not large, audiences 
have greeted the Sunday concert given 
by the Adams concert band in the Hip- 
podrome, The greater number of soloists 
were members of the band. Among those 
recently heard were John Bizkus, eu- 
phonium; Arthur Walker, piccolo; Joseph 
Impala, cornet, and Minnie Larsen, so- 
prano. 


HOUSTON GREETS VISITORS 











Frieda Hempel, Elly Ney, Burke, Blitz, 
and Mrs. Blitz in Recitals 


Houston, TEx., March 25.—Frieda 
Hempel gave her Jenny Lind program 
in Houston on March 6, under the local 
direction of Mrs. Saunders, before an 
audience which was estimated at nearly 
4000 persons. 

Elly Ney gave a program on March 3 
under the auspices of the Girls’ Musical 
Club, before a large audience. 

Tom Burke appeared in recital on 
March 13 before a fairly large audience. 

Julien Paul Blitz, ’cellist, and Mrs. 
Blitz, pianist, of San Antonio, were pre- 
sented in a concert in Academy Hall of 
St. Agnes Academy by the St. Cecilia 
Club. The hall was filled. 

ELLEN D. MACCORQUODALE. 





Visiting Soloists with Victoria Club, Tex. 


Vicror1A, TEXx., March 25.—Julien 
Paul Blitz, ’cellist, and Flora Blitz, pian- 
ist, appeared in concert on March 14, 
with the Victoria Choral Club, of which 
Mrs. Walter C. Klein is president and 
David Griffin of San Antonio, conductor. 
A Boellmann Sonata, the Tchaikovsky 
Variations on a Rococo Theme, and a 
group each of smaller numbers for ’cello 
and piano were played. 
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left nothing to be desired in any way, 
but then none of this group did! Schu- 
mann’s “Mondnacht” was a supremely 
lovely performance of one of the world’s 
supreme songs, and Schubert’s “Der 
Jiingling an der Quelle” was like a deli- 
cate bit of lace-work. This number had 
to be repeated and after the group, Mme. 
Hempel sang Schubert’s Serenade and 
as an encore to an encore, Richard 
Strauss’ Serenade, with honors to the 
latter. 

The Polonaise from “Mignon” was re- 
ceived with acclaim and to this Mme. 
Hempel added “Kom Kjera” playing her 
own accompaniment. 

Strauss’ “Traum durch die Damme- 
rung” opened the fourth group, again a 
splendid piece of singing, and Pfitzner’s 
-“s Gretel” closed it, an inconsiderable 
trifle but showing the singer in the mood 
of her Marie and Adina of delightful 
memory. The final group’ included 
“Pauvre Jacques” of Rameau, “Fétes 
Galantes” of Hahn, and “I] Bacio” of 
Arditi. Then encores, four or five of 
them, “The Blue Danube” and “Home, 
Sweet Home” among them. J. A. H. 





Alberto Sciarretti, March 21 


A first recital in America by Alberto 
Sciarretti, pianist, given in the Town 
Hall on Tuesday evening of last week, 
gained additional interest from the fact 
that unfamiliar works of Italian com- 
posers were presented. Mr. Sciarretti, 


who is a son of the operatic artist, Sal- 
vatore Sciarretti, played a Preludio e 
Fuga by Sgambati; a group by Mar- 
tucci; the Saint-Saéns Etude a Tierces 
Majeures, three Debussy pieces and 
Liszt’s “Rhapsodie Espagnole.” The 
pianist’s technical equipment proved ad- 
mirably adapted to a light, facile execu- 
tion. Many of the works were played 
at a rapid tempo, with a touch of the 
matter-of-fact. A nervous, pre-eminent- 
ly staccato, style marked his first num- 
bers, but growing confidence endowed 
the later works with greater warmth 
and felicity. The Martucci Tema con 
Variazioni, a work of much beauty, was 
very well played. The clarity and pre- 
cision of the pianist’s style wanted only 
a greater variety of expression to make 
it highly pleasurable. R. M. K. 





Henrietta Conrad, March 21 


Henrietta Conrad, soprano, who was 
heard in Aeolian Hall in recital in the 
fall of 1917, re-appeared in the same 
auditorium on Tuesday afternoon of last 


week, presenting the following program: 
“Widmung,” Schumann; “Gretchen am 
Spinnrade,” Schubert; “Von Ewiger 
Liebe,” “O Liebliche Wangen,” Brahms; 
“Zur Ruh’,” “Mausfallen Spruchlein,” 
“Gesang Weyla’s,” “Ich Hab in Penna,” 
Hugo Wolf; “Lied Maritime,” d’Indy; 
“La Flate Enchantée,” Ravel; Air de 
Lia, from “l’Enfant Prodigue,” De- 
bussy; “May, the Maiden,” Carpenter; 
Nocturne, “Reawakening,” “To a Mes- 
senger,” La Forge. Frank La Forge was 
the accompanist. T. D. 





Washington Heights Musical 


Club, March 21 


At its annual open meeting, held this 
year at the Hotel Plaza, the Washington 
Heights Musical Club, one of the most 
enterprising of metropolitan organiza- 
tions, gave a program of music for piano, 
violin, string trio and string quartet. 
Dancla’s Concert Symphony, played by a 
quartet composed of Lawrence Goldman, 
first violin; Egbert Freund, second vio- 
lin; Erie Freund, ’cello, and Robert 
Lowrey, piano, opened the program. A. 
Ruth Barrett played Liszt’s piano para- 
phrase of Donizetti’s “Lucia,” and Gas- 
ton Turrian gave fine performances on 
the violin of. two Kreisler numbers, 
“Liebeslied” and “Fair Rosemary.” One 
of the most interesting numbers was the 
Mozart Sonata in C, with Grieg’s second 
plano part, played by Jane Cathcart and 
Robert Lowrey. They also played De- 
bussy’s second “Arabesque.” Ruth Kem- 
per, violinist, with Lois Wilson at the 
piano as guest accompanist, played Tar- 
tini’s G Minor Sonata and Saint-Saéns’ 
Rondo Capriccioso. Mary Houghton 
Brown, pianist, gave interesting and 
technically sound interpretations of a 


Liszt Etude, Palmgren’s “May Night,” 
a Rachmaninoff Prelude and one of Mac- 
Dowell’s “Sea Pieces.” As the single 
cello soloist on the program, Cyrus 
Witjas played an arrangement of an air 
from Gluck’s “Orpheus” and a Taran- 
tella by Squires, and the evening came 
to an end with Haydn’s Trio in G, played 
by Mr. Turrian, Mr. Witjas and Mr. 
Lowrey. Altogether the program was 
admirably arranged and the numbers 
given performances of an _ interesting 
order. L. B. 


Florence Trumbull, March 22 


A piano recital was given by Flor- 
ence Trumbull, an artist who has been 
heard abroad, at the Town Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon of last week. In the 
first group of the artist’s program, com- 


prising the Mozart Fantasie in D Minor; 
the well-known Pastorale and a Ca- 
priccio by Scarlatti, and a Gigue by 
Haessler, the artist’s serviceable com- 
mand of the mechanics of playing was 
exhibited. Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 27, 
No. 1, subsequently disclosed in addition 
that Miss Trumbull’s knowledge of 
nuance is not inconsiderable. There was, 
however, a certain lack of warmth and 
elasticity, and an occasional intrusion 
of the purely executant phase in her 
style. A group of Chopin was well 
played, especially the Berceuse. A last 
group comprised a Rachmaninoff Sere- 
nade; Leschetizsky’s Intermezzo Scher- 
zando; a Saint-Saéns Bourrée, which 
demonstrated the artist’s facility in left- 
hand playing, and the Liszt “St. Francis 
Walking on the Waves.” R. M. K. 








Emma Calvé, March 22 


The printed program stated that Tues- 
day afternoon’s recital by Emma Calvé 
at Carnegie Hall was for the Woman’s 
Department of the National Civic Feder- 
ation of New York and New Jersey. The 
audience was a large one and contained 
hundreds of vocal students. These were 
as much the beneficiaries as the women 
of the Federation, for they were given an 
object lesson in beautiful singing in spite 
of the capriciousness of the artist in 
throwing her program to the winds and 
indulging her whim for exaggerated but 
effective gestures and postures. 

What Mme. Calvé sang scarcely mat- 
tered, as the audience was enthralled by 
all she undertook, but her accompanist, 
Romauldo Sapio, had a lively time of it 
in discarding the songs before him on 
the piano and substituting others not 
listed on the program. Once the canta- 
trice stopped him after he had played 
the introduction of one song, and elected 
to sing another. Among numbers which 
revealed at its present-day best the sur- 
prisingly youthful art of the famous 
Carmen of other years were Ber- 
lioz’ “La Captive,” Martini’s “Plaisir 
d’Amour,” Schumann’s “Le Noyer” and 
“La Rose, le Lys” (in French, as the 
translated titles indicate), and “Les 
Larmes” from Massenet’s “Werther.” 
The “Carmen” Habafiera was inevitable, 
but was given an element of surprise by 
being presented out of its place on the 
program, with a rose to aid in operatic 
by-play. It was followed by the Card 
Scene, from the same opera. which Mme. 
Calvé sang as it has not been sung in 
New York in many years, with unforget- 
able tragic power. The lovely quality 
of her tone, save at extremes of her com- 
pass, the smoothness of its production, 
the grace of her phrasing, and the finesse 
and great variety of her style invested 
less dramatic numbers with an almost 
equal measure of fascination. 0. T 





Idelle Patterson, March 23 


Idelle Patterson, soprano, appeared 
before a large audience in Aeolian Hall 
on Thursday evening of last week. Mme. 
Patterson presented a program of five 
groups subdivided into works of old 
masters, French, German and American 
songs, also Bellini’s Cavatina and Rondo 
from “La Sonnambula.” In this, as in 
her brilliant delivery of the aria of the 
Queen of the Night from the “Magic 
Flute” in her first group, she stirred 
her audience by the ease and rapidity 
of her staccato passages and her final 
high E Flat. winning enthusiastic ap- 
plause with both numbers. She is en- 
dewed with keen musical sensibilities to 
which she adds refinement of taste, a 
facile technique and a voice of lovely 
quality throughout. Other songs of 
her first group included Handel’s “On! 
Had I Jubel’s Lyre,” Haydn’s “She 
Never Told Her Love” and Mozart’s 
“Non so piu, cosa son,” all of which 
she sang effectively. The French songs 


were given with marked atmospheric 
color and Dessauer’s “Ouvrez” was re- 
peated. Of the German group, Hugo 
Wolf’s “Mausfallen-Spriichlein” pleased 
immensely and had to be repeated. The 
works of American composers, including 
Frank Waller’s “On the Water of the 
Marsh,” Frank LaForge’s “Come Unto 
These Yellow Sands” and John Prindle 
Scott’s “Holiday,” dedicated to Mme. Pat- 
terson, were convincingly done and cor- 
dially received. The singer’s enunciation 
was at all times clear. In all she had to 
give five encores. Mme, Patterson’s hus- 
band, A. Russ Patterson, proved himself 
an efficient and sympathetic accompanist. 
M. B. S. 





Ilse Niemack, March 23 


A first New York recital by Ilse Nie- 
mack, violinist, given in Town Hall on 
Thursday evening, showed the artist’s 
tone to be an excellent asset, though 
technical ability she has also in con- 
siderable degree. Miss Niemack played 
a Handel Sonata in D and the Paganini 
Concerto as her principal numbers, fol- 
lowing these with the Auer arrangement 
of Lensky’s Air from Tchaikovsky’s 
“Eugene Oniegin;” the Wieniawski 
“Scherzo Tarentelle,” and a miscellane- 
ous group comprising “Summer Idyl” 
and “Fairy Sailing” by Cecil Burleigh, 
the Chopin-Sarasate Nocturne in E Flat 
and a Mazurka by Zarzycki. A slight 
deficiency in the matter of finish when 
executing rapid passages did not de- 
tract from the pleasure of a large and 
cordial audience. The performance of 
the Wieniawski work was a very cred- 
itable one. Frederick Persson was at 
the piano. R. M. K. 


Margarita and Max Selinsky, 
March 24 


An unusually interesting program of 
music for two violins was given by Mar- 
garita and Max Selinsky, at Chalif Hall, 
on the evening of March 24. With the 
able assistance of Ida Lichtenstein as 
accompanist, the two violinists played 
with fine co-ordination and blending of 
tone, works ranging from Mozart to 
Auer. The opening number was an ar- 
rangement of the Mozart Concerto in D, 
which was followed by a Bach Adagio 
and Fugue, of which Margarita Selin- 
sky gave a fine performance without ac- 
companiment. The third group included 
a Larghetto and a Minuet by Spohr and 
the “Perpetual Motion” by Ries, accord- 
ing to the program, written and dedi- 
cated to the Selinskys by the composer. 
It was also unaccompanied. Arranged 
admirably for two violins by Margarita 
Selinsky, a Lento by Mozkowski and the 
“Valse Bluette” of Drigo-Auer, composed 
one group of the program, which closed 
with two svirited Spanish dances by 
Thomé and Sarasate, played with great 
spirit and a sound rhythmical sense. A 
large audience was highly appreciative. 

L. B. 





Willem Bachaus, March 24 


A fourth piano recital by Willem 
Bachaus was given in the Town Hall on 
Friday evening. A large audience was 
demonstrative in its expressions of ap- 
proval throughout a_ well-contrasted 
program. Opening with the Beethoven 
“Avpassionata” Sonata. the listed works 
included also a group of Schumann num- 
bers comprising “Des Abends.” “Auf- 
schwung,” “Warum?” and “Traumes 
Wirren,” played with the fleetness, del- 
icacy and warm tonal color which this 
artist commands with ease. Barring an 
occasional tendency to a rather stress- 
ful evocation of mere volume of sound, 
the pianist proved himself again an 
excevtional artist, particularly in his 
thrilling performance of the Chopin 
Ballade in A Flat, two Mazurkas and a 
number of études by that composer. A 
Schubert group concluded the program. 

R. M. K. 





Erna Rubinstein, March 25 


Erna Rubinstein, the very youthful 
violin prodigy, gave her second New 
York recital on Saturday afternoon be- 
fore an audience that filled Carnegie 
Hall. For almost two hours, the girl 
held her hearers enthralled. Miss Ru- 
binstein again displaved a hichly de- 
veloped rhythmic instinct, sensitive mu- 
sicianship, and an unfailing ear. Her 
program included the “Symphony 


Espagnole,” Lalo, the Adagio from the 
Spohr Second Concerto, Tchaikovskv’s 
Serenade Melancholique, Hubay’s Ma- 
zurka de Concert, Op. 54, Paganini’s 


“Hexentanz,” and a long string o 
cores. 

The audience rewarded the youn; 
linist with storms of applause th: 
out the afternoon. Josef Boniny 
the very musicianly collaborator 
piano. C 


Helen Ware, March 25 


An interesting recital was gi\ 
Helen Ware, violinist, in Rumford 
assisted by Maurice LHisner, piani 
Saturday evening. The violinist’ 
gram included the Vieuxtemps Co 
in D Minor; a movement from B; 
Seottish Fantasy, a Mozart Minu 
familiar Bach Aria, numbers by 
ius, Tietjens, Strauss, Sarasate, 
bert-Wilhelmj, as well as the “C: 
Gennett,” a composition by the 
former. Miss Ware’s tone was bi; 
vibrant and her playing sincere. 
Eisner was heard in Liszt’s “Ca: 
d’Amour,” played with excellen 
style. Encores were given in res; 
to appreciative applause. R. M. 








Dorsey Whittington, March 25 


Dorsey Whittington, a young p 
hailing from Los Angeles, gave « 
cital of Chopin music before an enthu- 
siastic audience at the MacDowell (al- 
lery on Saturday evening, 
Beginning with three preludes, in ( \ 
nor, G and F, the program included th 
F Minor Fantasie and the B Flat \ 
nor Sonata as features. Mr. Whitting- 


ton is already a pianist of many fine 


attainments, equipped to interest an au 
dience more than the ordinary musi 
He has genuine pianistic talent which 
shows itself in a beautiful tone, rhyth 
mie precision and musicianly percep- 
tion. His pedaling is good and he knows 
how to build climaxes. There is, how- 
ever, a tendency to be carried awa) 
by the emotional side of his art whic! 
interferes with his ability to phrase \ 
to employ sufficient nuance. There was 
much applause for the final group and 
it was necessary to add a number of 
extras at the close of the ches | 

( 





Concert for the Blind, 
March 25 


The program for the annual benefit 
concert of the Blind Men’s Improvement 
Clubs of New York at Aeolian Hall on 
Saturday evening was given by William 
C. Carl, organist; Norman Jollif, bar- 
tone; John Meldrum, pianist; Jeannett 
Vreeland, soprano, and Josie Pujol, vio- 
linist, with Ola Gulledge and Leo Cron 
can as accompanists. The audience man 
ifested its pleasure in the performances 
of the different artists in unmistakabi 
fashion. 

Mr. Meldrum’s group included Cho- 
pin’s Nocturne in F Sharp and the “Aeo- 
lian Harp” Etudes, Emerson Whithorne s 
“Chimes of Saint Patrick” and “!’ 
Street, Chinatown,” and numbers 
Grainger, Liszt and Beethoven-Li: 
Mr. Jollif sang a Mozart air, Old Eng- 
lish and Hebridean songs, and songs | 
O’Hara, Novello and Martin, and )r. 
Carl’s program numbers were the ’- 
legro from Guilmant’s first Organ >%& 
nata, a Guilmant Caprice, a Bach Fugu 
and Couperin’s “Soeur Monique.” ‘iss 
Vreeland contributed the “Vissi dArte. 
from “Tosca” and a group of Fren yee 
English songs, and Miss Pujol played the 
Vieuxtemps Fantasia Appassionata @nv 
shorter numbers by Sarasate and (luck 
Kreisler. I 


Woman’s String Orchestra. 
March 25 


The Woman’s String Orchestra, ©?" 
ducted by Sandor Harmati, gave 4 ©’ 
cert at the Town Hall on Satur 
evening, at which a highly crec'' 
showing was made by this organ! 
numbering thirty-five in all. Tw 
men players of the cumbersome | 
bass lent substantial musical ass): 

For an organization limited to str'"s 
instruments the available répert 
naturally restricted, but Mr. H 
has succeeded in finding sufficien' 
able material to make up an inte! 
and well-diversified program. The ° '° 
from Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. - 
3, was followed by Volkmann’s Se’ , 
in D Minor, with ’cello solo pla) és 
Rozsi Varady, and then followed a -"°°" 
of shorter numbers consisting 0! 
manze by Sibelius; a Berceuse ! 
doff; Cecil Forsyth’s “Dark 

[Continued on page 43] 
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+h viola solo played by Lucie Neid- 
rdt, this being the first performance 
‘the work; Palmgren’s “Finnish Lul- 
1”? and a Scherzo by Carl Ehrenberg. 
‘ay’s Introduction and Allegro, Op. 
with string quartet parts played by 
‘bel Rausch, Grace Baldwin, Lucie 
4 Carrie Neidhardt, completed the 


The playing throughout was marked 
vood intonation, cleanness of attack, 
-mth of tone and effective shading, 
licating that the members of the or- 
ostra had rehearsed very conscien- 
sisiv under good guidance and that 
- Harmati had moulded them into an 
admirably responsive instrument. That 
+he audience derived much pleasure from 
program was amply eons F 


Dame Clara Butt, March 26 


Dame Clara Butt and her co-artists 
were heard in concert at the Hippodrome 
on Sunday evening. The noted English 
contralto, who made her re-appearance 
here after an absence of seven years, was 
assisted by her husband, Kennerley Rum- 
ford, baritone; Daniel Melsa, violinist, 
and Grace Torrens, accompanist. Dame 
Butt’s first number, “In Questa Tomba” 
by Beethoven, exhibited the volume and 
resonance of her voice of exceptional 
timbre, particularly in its lower compass. 


Subsequent numbers gave fuller scope to 
flexibility in the use of it. Haydn’s “The 
Spirit’s Song” was given an impressive 
performance, and after a second group, 
including the aria “Objet de mon 
Amour” from Gluck’s “Orpheus,” the 
artist was compelled to give a series of 
encores. Her numbers included also 
Beethoven’s “Creation’s Hymn,” “The 
Leaves and the Wind” by Leoni, the Old 
Irish “My Child is my Treasure,” two 
attractive songs by A. M. Goodheart. “I’d 
a Dream Last Night” and “A Fairy 
Went a-Marketing,” German’s “Have 
You News of my Boy Jack?” and Elgar’s 
“Land of Hope and Glory,” the last in 
response to clamorous requests of the 
audience. 

Mr. Rumford used a voice of good 
quality creditably in two groups of songs, 
including “Silent Moon” by Vaughan 
Williams; “When Childher Plays” and 
“! Love the Jocund Dance” by Walford 
Davies; Ireland’s “Sea Fever,” Farrar’s 
“Brittany,” which had an instant appeal, 
and “The Rejected Suitor,” a folk num- 
ber arranged by Cecil Sharp. Some of 
his best work was done in encores which 
included the Old English “Vicar of 
sray.” Mr. Helsa played with a method 
characterized by a commendable re- 
straint and a verv able technique the 
Pugnani-Kreisler Prelude and Allegro: 
the Schubert-Wilhelmi “Ave Maria,” and 
numbers by Paganini-Auer, Wieniawski 
and Hubay. Miss Torrens proved her- 
self an accompanist of rare gifts, bring- 
ine artistry and facile technique to her 
arduous share in the entertainment. 

> a. 


Friends of Music, March 26 


With a program of unusual interest 
‘o music-lovers Artur Bodanzky brought 
this season’s. series of concerts of the 
Society of the Friends of Music to a 

ose on Sunday afternoon. A Mozart 
Symphony in C, bearing the Kochel num- 
ver 338, one of the thirty-eight less fa- 
baabl ar h{ 
war or practically unknown sympho- 
nies of the composer, proved to be de- 
ightful music as given by a small or- 
tra in the intimate framework of 
‘he Town Hall. There is an invigorat- 

freshness and wholesome vitality 
. that comes almost as a surprise, 
os asonably enough. The _ brilliance 
and rhythmic snaps of the first and 
rs movements are irresistible, and the 
“lider grace of the Andante, scored for 

"ings only, is of intriguing charm. 
Concerto by Bach for piano, violin 


and flute, with accompaniment of strings, 
was also a novelty. The first movement is 
an elaboration of a Prelude and Fugue 
in A Minor written originally for the 
clavier, the second is transcribed from 
the slow movement of the Organ “Trio 
Sonata” in D Minor, No. 3, while the 
third is a free development of fugal 
form. Though the program notes did 
not add this, it is understood that Har- 
old Bauer devised the orchestration from 
the original figured bass. That it was 
done with such unerring taste and judg- 
ment is a tribute to that artist’s fine 
musicianship. The Concerto is a work 
of characteristic beauty throughout and 
worthy of more frequent hearings. The 
piano part is practically uninterrupted 
and, especially in the last movement, is 
of greater difficulty than may appear to 
the average listener, but Mr. Bauer 
played it with rare skill and not only 
happily identified himself with the spirit 
of the music but deftly used a touch 
also that helped to re-create it as Bach 
must have heard it. And he had worthy 
associates in Gino Nastrucci and Nico- 
las Laucella, who played the violin and 
flute solo parts, respectively. 

The closing number was’ Brahms’ 
“Song of Fate” for chorus and orchestra, 
a work of lofty conception and noble 
realization. In it the Society’s chorus 
collaborated with the orchestra in a 
vigorous performance that more aptly 
depicted the tempestuous mood of the 
second section than the “beatific seren- 
ity” of the super-earthly first part. A 
more subdued treatment of both voices 
and orchestra in this part would have 
pointed a more effective contrast in the 
changing mood, besides establishing a 
more convincing atmosphere. H. J 


Doris Freemorgan, March 26 


A recital of promise was given 
by Doris Freemorgan, soprano, at the 
Princess Theater on Sunday afternoon. 
In five groups of numbers including the 
Ballatella from “Pagliacci;” “Non So 
Piu” from Mozart’s “Nozze di Figaro;” 
Schubert’s “Gretchen am _  Spinnrad,” 
Mozart’s “Das Veilchen,” Rachmani- 
noff’s “Floods of Spring,” sung in Rus- 
sian, and “Yom Kippur” by Rhea Sil- 
berta, given in Yiddish, the artist dis- 
closed a voice of clarity, and finish, and 
a convincing measure of sincerity. The 
best work of the afternoon was done 
in a group of delightful lyric numbers 
comprising Delbruck’s “Un Doux Lien,” 
Czesek’s “Petites Roses” and Bemberg’s 
“Nymphs et Sylvains.” <A _ concluding 
group of rather slender material was a 
trifle over-sentimentalized by the artist, 
whose voice, when used with restraint, 
is a colorful and substantial one. Fran- 
cis Moore at the piano contributed ad- 
mirable accompaniments. R. M. K. 


American Legion Concert, 


March 26 


Giovanni Martinelli sang to an au- 


dience of several thousand people at the 
huge armory at Jerome Avenue and 
Kingsbridge Road on Sunday evening 
as the bright particular star of a con- 
cert arranged by the American Legion 
of Bronx County. Olga Carrara and 
Ellen Dalossy, sopranos, and an orches- 
tra from the Metropolitan Opera House, 
conducted by Giuseppe Bamboschek, also 
contributed to the program. 

Mr. Martinelli, who was very much 
“in the vein,” sang the “Cielo e Mar” 
from “Gioconda,” “O Paradiso” from 
“L’Africaine,” and “Celeste Aida” with 
a lavish outpouring of his fine voice and 
a reckless prodigality with his high notes 
especially, that aroused the great au- 
dience to tumultuous demonstrations of 
enthusiasm, which elicited extra num- 
bers from him, “La donna é@ mobile” 
among them. The “Voi lo sapete” from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Ritorna 
Vincitor” from “Aida” proved to be ef- 
fective vehicles for Mme. Carrara’s pow- 
erful dramatic soprano, and Miss Da- 
lossy won favor with her singing of 
“Un bel di” from “Madama Butterfly.” 
Mr. Bamboschek as usual provided dis- 
creet accompaniments with his orches- 
tra. H. J. 





New York Symphony 
Concludes Its Season 
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pitted his admirable technique against 
the prodigious difficulties of the Sibelius 
Concerto, and if he did not come through 
unscathed or give to it quite all the rug- 
gedness that may have been desired, he 
played the slow movement with singing 
tenderness and otherwise emphasized 
many beautiful moments. The magical 
Mengelberg’s exposition of ‘“Helden- 
leben” had all its wonted fire and sump- 
tuous contrast, if not all the clarity of 
the exposition of it given by the com- 
poser. i & 





Lhevinne with Damrosch Forces 


New York Symphony Orchestra, Wal- 
ter Damrosch, conductor; Josef Lhe- 
vinne, pianist, soloist; Carnegie Hall, 
March 25, afternoon. The program: 
Symphony, in B Minor, “Unfinished”. Schubert 
Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis, 


Williams 

Piano Conéerto, Ne, 1, in C.....<% Beethoven 
Mr. Lhevinne. 

Symphonic Variations, “Ishtar’’...... d’Indy 


Waltz, “Roses of the South’’..Johann Strauss 


Walter Damrosch brought the season 
of the New York Symphony to its con- 
clusion “with a smile,” as he himself 
expressed it at Aeolian Hall, Sunday 
afternoon, when he ended his program 
with the Johann Strauss waltz, “Roses 
of the South.” Its lilting moods were 
engagingly played. The program was 
one of much charm, but too long. Its 
salient incident was the performance of 
Beethoven’s First Piano Concerto by 
Josef Lhevinne, an early work which 
the composer himself utilized to estab- 
lish and fortify his fame as a virtuoso 
before his deafness and irregular habits 
made inroads upon his technique. Mr. 
Lhevinne’s performance surely was one 
of which the maker of this music would 
have approved, crisp, incisive, tech- 
nically brilliant and yet of an essentially 
singing character. There was much 
beauty, too, in the orchestral accom- 
paniment. Interpreted thus, the con- 


certo, though not of the exalting quality 
of the “Emperor,” is one that might well 
be heard more often on programs of 
the day. 

Part of the lengthiness of the program 
can be charged to the prolixity of the 
Vaughan Williams Fantasy. If only 
he could have let go before he had re- 
stated and elaborated the Tallis theme 
to satiety, the British composer would 
have given us a work which could be 
reheard repeatedly with pleasure, for 
the theme itself is one of the most beau- 
tiful of medieval melodies, and he has 
scored it soundly and richly for the 
strings. The “Ishtar” Variations, per- 
haps the most entrancing music d’Indy 
has written for orchestra, and the Schu- 
bert Symphony, which avoids, by reason 
of its uncompleted state, the tedium of 
other Schubert works that share its 
loveliness, were finely played. mm oe 


Myra Hess at Sunday Concert 


The New York Philharmonic Society, 
Willem Mengelberg, conductor; Myra 
Hess, pianist, soloist; Carnegie Hall, 
March 26, afternoon. The program: 
Overture, “Le Baruffe Chiozzotte,” Op. 32, 

Sinigaglia 
Piano Concerto in A Minor, Op. 54.Schumann 
Miss Hess. 
Symphony No. 6 (‘‘Pathétique’’) Op. 74, 
Tchaikovsky 

Sinigaglia’s Overture to Goldoni’s 
sprightly comedy was played by the 
Philharmonic some eleven years ago. It 
is an engaging work in the spirit of 
Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor” and 
might be described as a study in staccati, 
not conspicuously “modern” in charac- 
ter, though with an occasional aug- 
mented chord. The performance was ad- 
mirable and brought out the buffo char- 
acter of the piece. 

Miss Hess’ playing of the Concerto 
was very beautiful. She wisely did not 
attempt massive effects, but confined 
herself to producing some perfect shad- 
ing and phrasing of a fineness not often 
excelled. It was a singularly satisfying 
performance. In the second movement, 
Mr. Mengelberg reduced the first vio- 
lins by about half, which was a happy 
idea. The Symphony was well Pare 

J. A. H. 





Lenora Sparkes Sings at Opening 
of Wireless Station in Arkansas 
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Lenora Sparkes, Metropolitan Opera Soprano, with Louise Lindner, Accompanist, at the 
Arkansas Light and Power Company’s New Radio Station 


INE BLUFF, ARK., March 27.—Fol- 

lowing her recital in the series of 
the Musical Club on March 24, Lenora 
Sparkes, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was asked to sing by 
radio at the broadcasting station of the 
Arkansas Light & Power Company. As 
the station had been installed only a 
few days before, Miss Sparkes had the 
honor of assisting at the official opening, 
Accompanied by Louise Lindner at the 
piano, she sang several songs and was 
heard in such distant points as Washing- 
ton, D. C., cities in Mexico and others be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains. She also 
listened in on messages coming from 
Tampico, Mex. The photograph shows 


the singer, Miss Lindner and H. C. 
Couch, president of the Pine Bluff Com- 
pany. Following the informal concert 
at the power station Miss Sparkes and 
Miss Lindner were guests of honor at a 
supper party arranged by Mr. Couch. 





Mme. Sylva Aids Caruso Fund in Florida 


WEsT PALM BEACH, FLA., March 25.— 
At a concert in aid of the Caruso Ameri- 
can Memorial Foundation, Marguerita 
Sylva, mezzo-soprano, delighted a large 
audience. Her program, which opened 
with the aria from Gluck’s “Orfeo,” in- 
cluded French and American songs. Be- 
sides a voice of beautiful quality, a mag- 
netic personality made Mme. Sylva’s 
singing memorable. Corinne Wolersen 
supplied admirable accompaniments. 
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Astonished patrons of her recital by the power, sweetness and birdlike facility of her voice.—New York Herald. 
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Merry Mozart Opera Charms at the Metropolitan 
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[Continued from page 4] 
acters, and feigned emotions are dis- 
tinguished sharply from those in which 
there is no dissembling. 

Fiordiligi is something of an Amazon 
—or thinks she is, until she, too, is 
swept off her feet by the importunities 
of Ferrando. 

Dorabella is fond ‘and _ susceptible. 
Despina is mercenary, as well as being 
a mischief-maker with no illusions as 
to the affections. Don Alfonso is a 
jovial cynic, as hearty as he is skeptical 
of feminine stability. Ferrando and 
Guglielmo are one in their confidence 
that their lady-loves are theirs forever, 
until disillusioned. Then they act as 
one in playing the game out to its happy 
conclusion. 

Music is Gaily Superficial 

Mozart’s music is as gaily superficial 
as the plot and the characters require. 
But it is none the less beautiful. Wag- 
ner’s remark, giving thanks that Mozart 
was unable to write the same sort of 
music for a text such as was provided 
him in “Cosi Fan Tutte” that he wrote 
for “Don Giovanni,” has been generally 
interpreted to mean that a genius must 
write inferior music for an _ inferior 
book; but in the light of what Friday’s 
performance tended to establish, this, 
too, seems a misconception. The music 
of “Don Giovanni” would fit “Cosi Fan 
Tutte” as unsatisfactorily as that of 
“Tristan” would fit “Meistersinger.” 

“Cosi Fan Tutte” is not a floriligeum 
of notable separate airs for solo voice. 
Its beauties are to be found chiefly in 
its concerted music. Duets, trios, quar- 
tets and quintets succeed one another in 
vivacious sequence, with only two small 
and unimportant choruses, and these— 
a soldier’s march and a greeting from 
wedding guests—are of the most naive 
nature. Recitativo stromentato, with 
harpsichord accompanying, ties lyric 
moments together. There is all the crisp 
volubility, the crepitating glibness of 
the secco in Rossini’s “Barber of Se- 
ville’”—indeed, there are various reasons 
to suspect that Rossini knew “Cosi Fan 
Tutte” rather well, and though he could 
not write a Mozartean melody, he went 
to Mozart for his model in patterning 
musical dialogue. 


Overture Fresh and Lively 


The overture comes to modern ears 
as still fresh and ebullient, if without 
the beauty of the “Figaro” Overture, 
which it resembles. A phrase that is 
utilized later, when Don Alfonso sings 
the words of the opera’s title, is used 
as a motto theme and is bandied about 
with various permutations by the in- 
struments. At the parting of the cur- 
tains on the first scene, there is a male- 
voice trio for Ferrando, Guglielmo and 
Don Alfonso, in which the two lovers 
extol their sweethearts and the cynic 
plagues them, that only a Mozart could 
have written. Don Alfonso describes 
the constant woman as a myth in the 
so-called “Phenix” air. There is much 
that is fascinating in the scene of the 
farewell as the lovers depart, sup- 
posedly for the wars; and after they 
are gone there is a heavenly little trio, 
ending the scene, for Fiordiligi, Dora- 
bella and Don Alfonso, scored with a 
halo-like beauty. 

The finale of the first act, beginning 
‘with a dreamy, amorous duet for Fior- 
diligi and Dorabella and leading into 
the poisoning episode and the burlesque 
scene when Despina plays the doctor, is 
the achievement of a master. Nothing 
could be lovelier than the canorous mu- 
sic of the wedding feast, with the clink- 
ing of glasses suggested by pizzicato 
violins, which begins the second finale. 
Dorabella and Fiordiligi have solos of 
importance, but their duets are of 
greater charm. For some reason, the 
tenor air, “Un Aura Amoroso,” which 
has been used as a concert number, was 
among several solo numbers that were 
omitted. The two officers thus found 
their most effective measures in duets 
and other concerted numbers. 

The score abounds in delicious imita- 
tive effects, such as the clinking of 
glasses already referred to. The or- 
chestra makes Dorabella’s heart-beats 
audible in the duet with Guglielmo as 
she yields to his advances. There is 
a figure for the drawing of swords in 
the terzetto that opens the opera. Like 
Wagner, Mozart knew the value of a 
chromatic movement in expressing a 
declaration of love. Chromatic passages 


also underscore the lovers’ suspicions. 
The woodwinds are used throughout the 
score in a way to delight and evoke 








Briefly summarized, 


Alfonso, a cynical older man. 


through his disguise; 





The Story of Mozart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte” 


“Cosi Fan Tutte” pees nr = Seneene: | Te 
uglielmo, are so sure that the constancy o 
Anas taervggy = Aer? lee yh ten: that they resent the skepticism of Don 
They make a wager with him, and agree to 
follow his directions in a test of ~— or an ag fidelity. Don Alfonso en- 
i he aid of Despina, maid to the sweethearts. 
73 Forvende and ‘Guglielmo pretend to be summoned away to war and bid 
their loved ones a tearful adieu. They return almost immediately, disguised as 
Albanian noblemen and pay violent court, each to the other’s sweetheart. Fi 
buffed, they pretend to take poison. Despina, disguised as a doctor, saves them. 
The suit is continued. Dorabella first capitulates to Guglielmo, without seeing 
then Fiordiligi succumbs to the violent wooing of the 


sweethearts, Fiordiligi and Dorabella, 


ow thoroughly exasperated Ferrando. — : 
rs wedding “ the supposed Albanians is about to take place when martial 


usic announces the return of the soldiers. — 
ative “discover” the fickleness of their fair ones, and then reveal the hoax. 
“Cosi Fan Tutte,”-sings Don Alfonso, who has won the wager. 
ean be translated as “They (the women) are all doing it. 
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Despina impersonates a notary and 


The lovers enter in their rightful 








The phrase 





wonder, both for sheer charm of sound 
and aptness of effect. They are espe- 
cially lovely in Dorabella’s second air. 
The bassoon is in its traditional comedy 
réle and gives loyal assistance to Don 
Alfonso. Superficial though the music 
is, it has the genius of Mozart’s ripest 
period, written, as it was, between “Don 
Giovanni” and “The Magic Flute.” 


Singers Respond to Challenge 


The performance was an altogether 
mettlesome one. The singers seemed to 
feel the challenge of Mozart’s music, 
commonly regarded as too difficult for 
latter-day vocal technique. If there was 
not quite all the velvet of tone expected 
of the perfect Mozart singer, there was 
much that was surprising and gratify- 
ing in the poise and style with which 
the trickiest passages were encompassed 
by singers whose forte has seemed to 
be for music of a more dramatic and 
less elegant character. Above all, there 
was evidence of long and earnest re- 
hearsal. 

To Florence Easton fell the two- 
octave part of Fiordiligi, which Mozart 
wrote for Ferraresi del Bene, a soprano 
who is said to have had low tones like 
a bass, in addition to an unusual high 
voice. Nothing high or low seemed to 
trouble Mme. Easton, and she achieved 
the most taxing florid passages immacu- 
lately. Her most important air, that 


in which she defies the intruding ad- 
mirers, written with del Bene’s low 
tones in view, was a triumph of sheer 
good singing. Her acting, stressing a 
hauteur that crumbled before impas- 
sioned pleading, was quite as fascinating 
as her song. 

Frances Peralta’s personation of 
Dorabella was one of much charm. She 
sang her two solos with grace and at- 
tractive tone, and in her duets with 
Mme. Easton, took the lower part with 
always musical results. 

Despina is almost a low-comedy char- 
acter, and Lucrezia Bori gave her tal- 
ents wide latitude in making the serving 
maid as pert and impertinent as possi- 
ble, with no little swaggering and pa- 
rading to and fro. Most of the out-and- 
out laughs were the result of her antics. 
The maid might well have been mistress 
in this house. She sang her solos and 
her part in concerted numbers delight- 
fully, though the music would have been 
better for her if it had been generally 
a little higher in her scale. 

George Meader and Giuseppe de Luca 
were altogether admirable as the lovers. 
The former, in the most important part 
he has had since joining the Metropoli- 
tan, sang smoothly and tastefully, and 
was intelligent and effective in his act- 
ing. Ever a potent farceur, Mr. de 
Luca contributed unction and suavity 
to the fun, and sang like the fine Mozart 
singer he is. Adamo Didur surpassed 





Metropolitan Stars Sing in Benefit 
for Emergency Fund of Opera Company 





Acts from Four Different Operas Enlist Services of Seventeen 


Artists, 
““Mefistofele,” 


Three Conductors, 
“Don Carlos,” 


Chorus and Orchestra— 
“Faust,” “Lohengrin,” 


“L’Oracolo” and “L’Amore Dei Tre Re” in Week’s Round 
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N aid of the house emergency fund, 
which is used to meet hospital bills 
and other expenses of members of the 
chorus and others of the company who 
may be victims of ill-fortune, a bene- 


fit matinée was given at the Metropol- 
itan Monday afternoon, March 20, in 
which seventeen artists, three conduc- 
tors, the chorus and the Metropolitan 
orchestra participated. Acts from 
“Trovatore,” “Faust,” “Bohéme” and 
“Aida” were sung. One or more such 
matinées is given at the Metropolitan 
each season. 

The return of Geraldine Farrar to the 
role of Mimi in Puccini’s “Bohéme,” 
which she had not sung at the Metropoli- 
tan in more than a decade, was an event 
of the afternoon. The act chosen was 
the one of the Barrier d’Enfer, and the 
other principals were Mario Chamlee 
as Rodolfo, Anna Roselle as Musetta and 
Antonio Scotti as Marcello. The per- 
formance was one of unusual appeal, the 
singers investing it with an unusual 
measure of simple pathos. It recalled 
memories of other days at the Metro- 
politan, when the same soprano’ and 
baritone appeared in it many times with 
the late Enrico Caruso. Miss Farrar, 
in a few words before the curtain, said 
that she had again sung Mimi, after 
eleven years, as a tribute to the de- 
parted tenor, who was her first Rodolfo. 





The Tower and Prison scenes from 
“Trovatore” were sung by Frances 
Peralta, Jeanne Gordon, Manuel Sala- 
zar, Giuseppe de Luca and Pietro Au- 
disio. Another Prison Scene, that of 
“Faust,” was given, with Marie Sun- 
delius, Orville Harrold and Léon Rothier 
in the réles of Marguerite, Faust and 
Mephistofeles. The Nile Scene of “Aida” 
was presented by a cast that included 
Claudia Muzio, Jeanne Gordon, Giovanni 
Martinelli, Clarence Whitehill and Gio- 
vanni Martino. Mr. Papi conducted the 
“Trovatore” and “Bohéme” acts, Mr. 
Hasselmans that from “Faust,” and Mr. 
Moranzoni that from “Aida.” There 
were many curtain calls. The audience 
filled the opera house. 





Boito’s “Mefistofele” 

It was an exceptionally fine perform- 
ance of Boito’s “Mefistofele” which a 
capacity audience witnessed at the Met- 
ropolitan on Monday night. In its 
mountings, “Mefistofele”’ is one of the 
finest productions in the Metropolitan 
répertoire, and the fine cast was never 


better, vocally and dramatically, than on 
this occasion. Beniamino Gigli as Faust 
did some really exquisite singing. 
Frances Alda gave a touching and pa- 
thetic interpretation of Margherita. As 
Mefistofele, José Mardones sang splen- 
didly. The voice and bearing of Flor- 
ence Easton, who sang Helen of Troy, 
were en rapport with the mood and 





MM 


- himself vocally as Don Alfonso, anc 


characterization of the cynic, the ; 
vating personality of the opera, wa: 


of the most satisfying of the many , d 


ones he has put to his credit at :},. 
Metropolitan. Mr. Bodanzky’s cond «+. 
ing of the score, which he had cu ;; 
many places, was of a high order. |}. 
program stated that a _ clavicem) 
played by Paul Eisler, was used to - 
company the recitatives. It sounse 
much like the modified piano made /{,.- 
miliar in some recent symphony |. 
certs. 


Urban’s Rococo Settings 


Further mention must be mad: 
Joseph Urban’s scenery. For the s 


scenes there are five different sett 
one, the garden, being used three t 

in the course of the two acts of ihe 
opera. The first, an inn by the <a, 
has a suggestion of a building on eit >; 
side, a wall and the hyalescent blue at 
the back that is Urban’s own. The 
garden which follows is brilliant with 
golden floral streamers and gives 4 
glimpse of water, woods and town }e- 
yond. The other three scenes are jan- 
eled and tapestried interiors — elegant 
miniatures of rooms of the period, quaint 
in design and lovely in color. 

The stage management on Friday was 
altogether commendable. - Scene  fo!- 
lowed scene with the utmost precisio: 
and this played no small part in the 
liveliness of the performance. 

“Cosi Fan Tutte” is the first Mozart 
opera of a lustrum at the Metropolita: 
Through the years of absence of his 
works from the répertoire, Mozart's 
name has been discernible on on 
the plaques over the proscenium. Fri- 
day, an illuminated portrait of the Sals- 
burg genius covered the front of the 
prompter’s box. It is devoutly hoped 
that this is an ostent that Mozart’s music 
will be current henceforth with that of 
Wagner, Verdi and Gounod, others 
whose names similarly adorn the pros- 
cenium. OscaR THOMPSON 





beauty of Anisfeld’s setting. In the 
minor roles, Flora Perini, Kathleen 
Howard, Angelo Bada. and ‘Giordano 
Paltrinieri gave fine performances. Mr. 


Moranzoni, as conductor, brought out 
all that was best in this interesting 
score. | ee 





“Faust” Repeated 


A uniformly excellent performance of 
“Faust” was presented on Wednesda) 
evening with a cast of singers already 
familiar in the several réles.  Ger- 
aldine Farrar was the Marguerite, and 
the other parts were assumed with satis 
faction by Mary Ellis, Louise Berat, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, Clarence Whitehill and 
Giuseppe Danise. Mr. Hasselmans con- 
ducted. F. R.G 





Mme. Jeritza in “Lohengrin” 


“Lohengrin” at the Metropolitan on 
Thursday night presented Marie Jeritza 
as Elsa in her last appearance but one 
at the opera house this season. Her 
personation of Wagner’s heroine had its 
now familiar pictorial qualities. Her 
companions in the cast were Julia Claus- 
sen as Ortrud, Johannes Sembach 4s 
Lohengrin, Louis Rozsa as Telramund¢, 
William Gustafson as King Henry and 
Robert Leonhardt as the Herald. Mv’. 
Bodanzky conducted. B. B 





Frances Peralta in “Don Carlos’ 


Saturday afternoon’s repetition 
“Don Carlos” gave Frances Peralta oP- 


portunity to reveal her admirable voice 
and good stage technique in the role ©! 
Elizabeth, usually entrusted to Kosa 
Ponselle. She sang Verdi’s drama‘ 
music smoothly and with ample pow! 
as well as musical tone. Her drama' 
portrayal was equally creditable 
she was of regal appearance. Jea!"' 
Gordon made much of the favorite, 
Don Fatale,” and was otherwise a ! 
voiced and personable Princess / 
Giovanni Martinelli, Giuseppe de ! 
and Adamo Didur were in familiar T° 
and much that was favorable could 
said of each of them. The beau' 
singing of de Luca in the conclud 
scene was one of the joys of the oP 
Louis d’Angelo, William Gusta! 
Anne Roselle, Maria Savage, Gior¢ 
Paltrinieri and Alice Miriam had _!e: 
réles. Mr. Papi conducted. B. } 





[Continued on page 45] 
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“T’Oracolo” and “L’ Amore’ 


omewhat lengthy combination for 

-. performance, Leoni’s “L’Oracolo” 
4 Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” 
were given on the evening of March 25. 
'» the first opera, the cast included 
Marie Sundelius, Cecil Arden and Ada 
Quintina, Orville Harrold, | Antonio 
Scotti, Giovanni Martino, Louis _D’An- 
velo and Pietro Audisio. Mr, Bambo- 
<chek conducted. Mr. Martino sang 
Wi inshee for the first time, and sang it 
exceedingly well. The performance as 
2 whole was lacking in force, though 
all the artists sang well. The same was 
true of “L’Amore.” Mme. Easton, who 
had sung a trying réle in “Cosi Fan 
Tutte’ the night before, while in good 
voice, did not achieve the artistic 
heights one has come to expect from 
this sterling artist. The secondary 
feminine réles were assumed by Grace 
Anthony, Louise Berat, Minnie Egener 
and Myrtle Schaaf. Mr. Gigli as Avito 
sang much of the music very beautifully, 
although the part is not among those 
which best suit him. Mr. Picco as Man- 


fredo did good work and Mr. Rothier, 


appearing for the first time as Archi- 
baldo, both sang and acted with distinc- 
tion. Mr. Moranzoni, at the conductor’s 
desk, let the performance drag in spots, 
and in the restatement of the love theme 
in the first act, and again in the second 
act, the wind instruments were allowed 
to obscure the beautiful melody in the 
strings. The audience was a capacity 
one and very demonstrative, especially 
in the upper regions and among the 
standees. J. A. H. 





A Special Butterfly 


“Madama Butterfly” was sung Friday 
afternoon as a special benefit for the 
Henry Street Settlement. The cast 
included Geraldine Farrar in the title 
réle, Mario Chamlee as Pinkerton, An- 
tonio Seotti as Sharpless and Jeanne 
Gordon as Suzuki. Roberto Moranzoni 
conducted. There was a large audience 
and it was rewarded by a performance 
above the average in the quality of the 
singing and in the effectiveness of its 
dramatic side. 


Sunday Night Comcnrt 


Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pianist, was 
guest-artist at the Sunday night con- 
cert on March 26. Eight singers from 
the company and the orchestra under 
Wilfrid Pelletier participated. The sing- 
ers were Yvonne D’Arle, Raymonde 
Delaunois, George Meader, Carl 
Schlegel, Anne Roselle, Augusta Lenska, 
Johannes Sembach and Giovanni Mar- 
tino. Mr. Nyiregyhazi played the Liszt 
E Flat Concerto and a group of shorter 
numbers by Brahms, Tchaikovsky and 
Verdi-Liszt. The Concerto, while some- 
what stormy in certain passages, was 
Well played, the orchestra, thanks to 
Mr. Pelletier’s admirable conducting, 
showing up much better than usual in 








these concerts. J. A. H. 
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HE sixth season of grand opera at 

popular prices, under the direction of 
Alfredo Salmaggi, was introduced with 
a very creditable performance of Verdi’s 
“Ballo in Maschera,” at the Brooklyn 
Academy on March 21. The large 
audience enthusiastically greeted the 
singers. The leading tenor réle was 
ably filled by Nicola Zerola, as Ricardo. 
The part of Renato was_ sustained 
by Augusto Ordonez, and Rosina Burka, 
formerly of the Imperial Opera of 
Warsaw, appeared as Amelia. Emily 


Day, a young American coloratura so- 
prano, filled the réle of Oscar, a page. 
Viola Robertson as Ulrica made a good 
impression. The cast also included 
Luigi Dalle Molle, Italo Picchi, Espar- 
tero, Amadeo Baldi and John Biddle. 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci” and 
“Gioconda” are other operas announced 
for the spring series. 

The Brooklyn Orchestral Society, con- 
ducted by Herbert J. Braham, gave its 
second concert before a large audience 
at the Academy on March 20. John 
Corigliano of Brooklyn, violinist, who 
was the assisting soloist, made a decided 
appeal by his artistic playing. 

Under the musicianly leadership of 
Mr. Braham, the society, made up of 
some eighty non-professional players, 
strengthened its place in the vanguard of 
essentially Brooklyn musical organiza- 
tions, by a consistently excellent pro- 
gram. A good balance of tone, fine en- 
semble and satisfying musical effects 
marked its performance. Mendelssohn’s 
Italian Symphony in A initiated the pro- 
gram, and was played with animation, 
especially the beautiful Andante move- 
ment and the final movement, the gay 
Saltarello. Smetana’s symphonic poem, 
“The Moldau,” and Beethoven’s ‘“Leo- 
nore” Overture No. 3 comprised the 
other orchestral numbers. The delight- 
ful effect of the flowing river, with its 
associated sounds of life and action, was 
akly interpreted. 

Cordial applause greeted the artistic 
work of John Corigliano in the Mendels- 
sohn E Minor Concerto. A tone appeal- 
ing in richness and quality, blended with 
warmth and individual musical feeling 
aroused enthusiasm. In a solo group 
comprising a Rondo by Mozart-Kreisler, 
Intermezzo “Arabique,”’ by Kramer, 
and Sarasate’s “Caprice Basque,” Mr. 
Corigliano, with Gordon Hampson at the 
piano, demonstrated a skilful technique, 
and an easy flexibility, with great pos- 
sibilities for future developments. Many 
encores were demanded. 

A recital of songs of three centuries 
was given by Yvonne de Treville, colora- 
tura soprano, in costume, under the aus- 
pices of the Brooklyn Institute, on March 
20. The audience, which completely 
filled the Music Hall, gave «Mme. 
de Treville an enthusiastic reception. 

The first group was devoted to the 
songs of the eighteenth century, with 
Mme. de Treville appearing in the cos- 
tume of Mile. de Maupin, of the period 
of Louis XIV. In the nineteenth century 
group Jenny Lind was impersonated in 
Swedish and other songs. 

In the final group, representing the 
twentieth century, Mme. de Treville sang 
songs by American, English, French and 
German composers, and wore the gown 
of the modern concert stage. Mabel 
Hughes was accompanist. Mme. de 
Treville, who sang in excellent voice, 
manifested intelligence in interpretation 
and musical warmth. 

Gustave Freeman, tenor, assisted by 
Erna Pielke, contralto, and Jacques Kas- 
ner, violinist, appeared before a large 
audience at the Music Hall of the 
Academy on March 18. Marie Mar- 
golies accompanied at the piano, and 
Everett A. Tutchings at the organ. 

Mr. Freeman’s numbers included songs 
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in various languages—lItalian, French, 
German, Hebrew, Yiddish and English— 
selected from the compositions of Monte- 
verde, Diaz, Durante, Tchaikovsky, Men- 
delssohn, Strauss, Stark, Low, Sullivan, 
Homer, Korbay and Moussorgsky. Mr. 
Freeman possesses a voice of ample 
range, power and quality, and uses it 
with intelligence and discretion. 

Jacques Kasner in the playing of “Kol 
Nidrei” by Bruch and “Zigeunerweisen” 
by Sarasate, proved himself a violinist of 
skill, with rich tone and feeling. An 
aria from “Samson and Delilah,” a 
Brahms song and a song by Gilberté 
comprised the song group by Erna 
Pielke, whose voice is rich and well 
trained. In response to a special re- 
quest Miss Pielke sang “Eili, Eili.” 

Two young pianists, Clara Markowitz 
and Richard Bender, were presented in 
recital by their teacher, Augusta Tollef- 
sen, with the assistance of a young vio- 
linist, Bernhard Knudsen, in the Audi- 
tcrium of the Manual Training High 
School on March 17. Richard Bender 
played in a remarkably creditable way 
Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 10, No. 1, and 
Miss Markowitz gave Beethoven’s Sonata 
Op. 2, No. 2, intelligently and with con- 
siderable skill. Their program also in- 
eluded numbers by Bendel,. Schumann, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Poldini, Scarlatti 
and other composers. Bernhard Knud- 
sen, a_pupil of Car] Tollefsen, displayed 
talent and feeling, aided by good tech- 
nique and .expression, in compositions 
by Sarasate, Sibelius, Koepping and de 
Beriot. 





Mozart Society to Hear Miss Peteler 


Singing for the Mozart Society in the 


grand ballroom of the Hotel Astor on the 
afternoon of April 1, Claire Lillian Pe- 
teler, soprano, will present a manuscript 
song by Pearl G. Curran, “A Picture.” 
In duets from “Thais,” “The Magic 
Flute” and “Don Giovanni” she will be 
aided by Chief Caupolican, baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 





Henry F. Seibert Gives Organ Recital 


An organ recital was given recently 


at the Church of the Holy Trinity by 
Henry F. Seibert, who is director of 
music at the Reading, Pa., Trinity 
Church. Mr. Seibert opened his program 
with the Sonata Prima of Don G. Pa- 
gella. Besides several compositions by 
Pietro A. Yon, with whom he has studied, 
he also played modern works by Bonnet 
and Dudley Buck, an arrangement of 
Schumann’s “Am Camin,” the “Marche 
Champétre” of Boex and two Bach num- 
bers. 





Two Artists Added to Drake’s List 


Charles N. Drake annouces that next 
season he will manage the concert affairs 


of Sue Harvard, soprano, and Michel 
Piastro, violinist. Miss Harvard, for- 
merly at the Metropolitan Opera, is wide- 
ly known in the American concert field. 
Mr. Piastro now in his second season 
here, has given about forty successful 
recitals this winter. 





Marie Sundelius Engaged for Greensboro 
Festival 

Another spring festival date has been 
added to the list of those already booked 
for Marie Sundelius. She is to appear 
at the Greensboro, N. C., Festival on 
May 5. The work to be sung is the 
Verdi Requiem. 





Adele Rankin to Give New York Recital 


Adele Rankin, soprano, assisted by 
Donato D’Onofrio, flautist, and Alberto 
Bimboni, accompanist, will give her first 
New York recital in the Princess Theater 
on the afternoon of April 2. Her pro- 
gram will comprise works of Handel, 
Veracini, Thomas, Dalcroze, Fourdrain, 
David, Rachmaninoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Gretchaninoff, Waters, Lieurance, Tay- 
lor, Kramer, Terry, and a Russian folk- 
song, arranged by Kurt Schindler. 





Appreciation from 
the Piano Men 
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HE sales organization of the Wana- 
maker Piano Warerooms in New York 


tendered a complimentary dinner to 
Morris R. Lamb, manager of the de- 
partment, on Tuesday of last week, the 
occasion being the twenty-first an- 
niversary of his connection with the 
business of John Wanamaker. 

William E. Flint was toastmaster. 
The speakers included Charles Fuller 
Stoddard, inventor of the Ampico; J. B. 
Schwarz of Kohler & Campbell; Wil- 
liam J. Keeley of the Autopiano Co.; 
Gordon Campbell, vice-president of the 
Brambach Piano Co.; R. K. Paynter, 
vice-president, William Knabe & Co.; 
B. P. Sibley, vice-president, Autopiano 
Co.; E. E. Vidaud, secretary Brambach 
Piano Co.; John W. Post, K. A. Stone, 
George W. Morgan, Peter Hartmann, 
Charles Leonard, I. W. Whitney, Charles 
McDonald, W. Skoultchi, F. O. Bates, 
M. Swanwick and Joseph A. O’Donnell. 
The speeches were all brief, but voiced 
the spirit of optimism, and many fine 
tributes were paid to Mr. Lamb for his 
successful direction of the Wamamaker 
music salons. Mr. Lamb made graceful 
acknowledgment of the many fine things 
said about him. 

Toastmaster William E. Flint spoke 
in high terms of the work of John C. 
Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA and 
of The Music Trades for the advance- 
ment of music in America and for the 
promotion of the development of the 
musical industries over a long period 
of time. 





NEW YORK 


Philharmonic 
CONCERTS 


1921 Founded 1842 1922 


In its Eightieth Season the Phil- 
harmonic Society announces sixty- 
‘eight concerts in Greater New 
York; fifty at Carnegie Hall, twelve 
at the Metropolitan Opera House 
and six at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. 


JOSEF STRANSKY 


Conductor 


HENRY HADLEY 


Associate Conductor 


WILLEM MENGELBERG 


Guest Conductor 


ARTUR BODANZKY 


Guest Conductor 





“The history of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra is the history of music in 


America.” 
—James Gibbons Huneker. 


FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


The Steinway is the official piano of the 
Philharmonic Society. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO.—Sarah Essin, con- 
tralto, pupil of Marion Summers, has 
been granted a free scholarship at the 
Cleveland Institute of Music. 


* * * 


CINCINNATI, OHI0O.—Pupils of Hans 
Schroeder and of the violinist, Adolf 
Hahn, gave a program in the Odeon 
which reflected great credit on these 
teachers. 

* aK * 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—Anna Baker, 
Earlena Meyers, Maud Igram, Mildred 
Yates, pupils of N. Strong Gilbert, ap- 
peared in a recital at the Central Con- 
servatory. 

* * * 

NaAsHuA, N. H.—The pupils of the Sa- 
cred Heart School at their annual con- 
cert at the City Auditorium, presented 
the operetta “Over the Rainbow” and a 
patriotic pageant. 

* * sd 


MERIDEN, CONN.—The Meriden Par- 
ticular Council of the St, Vincent de Paul 
Society raised $1,400 for the poor of the 
city by two concerts which have been 
given under its auspices. 

* * a 


HUNTINGTON, W. VAa.—E. J. Parry in- 
troduced the following pupils in recital 
at Carnegie Hall: Ethel and Florence 
Frantz, H. E. Abrams, Mrs. O. F. King, 
Opal Groves, Gladys Cline, Helen Wal- 
lace. 

* * * 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—A chorus of wo- 
men’s voices, led by Mrs. J. H. Holbrook, 
gave a concert at the Y. W. C. A. As- 
sembly Hall. Six members of the Spring- 
field Symphony played the accompani- 
ments. 

* * * 

PotspAM, N. Y.—Frank Merrill Cram, 
organist, in a recital at the Normal 
Auditorium, presented Malling’s “The 
Seven Words from the Cross.” Olive 
Dillenbeck, soprano, was the assisting 
soloist. 

* * * 

NASHUA, N. H.—A program of vocal 
and instrumental music was given by the 
Union Mothers’ Club at the Y. M. C. A. 
Hall, under the direction of Alice M. 
Dillon, Rose Sullivan, Mrs. John Winn 
and Mrs. N. Tessier. 


* * * 


EUGENE, ORE.—The University of Ore- 
gon Orchestra, conducted by Rex Under- 
wood, has opened a series of concerts at 
popular prices. The soloists in the first 
program were John E. Siefert, tenor, and 
Lora Teshner, ’cellist. 

ok a * 


NASHUA, N. H.—An interesting con- 
cert was given at the City Auditorium 
by Vera Small, soprano; Joy Wilson, con- 
tralto; Hubert Small, flautist, and Grace 
Callahan, eornetist, who also played 
saxophone and bassoon numbers. 

jae See 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo.—Helen Taylor, 
soprano; Charles Crease, baritone; 
Georgette La Motte, pianist, and Beulah 
Marty, violinist, were the artists in an 
interesting program arranged by Mrs. 
Carl Busch, and given at the Women’s 
City Club. 

. Vue 

PETERBOROUGH, N. H.—The Peter- 
borough Women’s Club recently pre- 
sented the Pierce Trio in an excellent 
musical program. The membership of 
the organization, of which Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell is an honorary member, has 
vrown in the last year from 100 to 150 
members. 

* * a 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—In a program by 
pupils of Stanley Muschamp, in his stu- 
dio, the soloists were Mrs. Irvin Duer, 
soprano, and Harry Arenz, baritone. 
Letitia Radcliffe played a number of her 
own piano compositions, including an 
agreeably-devised set of “Childhood 
Memories.” 

a 

MEREDITH, N. H.—The program of the 
annual concert organized by the Women’s 
Progress Club was presented by Mrs. 
Nordholm and Mrs. Gilchrist of Tilton. 
Mrs. Gilchrist illustrated sacred music, 
and one of her songs was Bach’s “My 
Heart Ever Faithful.” Examples of 
souene music were played by Mrs. Nord- 
nolm. 


ATHENS, GA.—The following piano 
pupils of Harriet May Crenshaw ap- 
peared in recital at the Lucy Cobb Insti- 
tute: Blanche Manning, Patty Benson, 
Caroline Ashton, Sara Goldwasser, Pearl 
Hardman, Kathleen McCorkle, Kathleen 
Merry, Lizzie Lou Lochlin and Florence 
Arnold. They were assisted by Charlotte 
Deane of the expression department. 


LOWELL, Mass.—The Lotus Male 
Quartet was heard in an interesting pro- 
gram under the auspices of St. Paul’s 
M. E. Church. Sammy Fredericks as- 
sisted as vocal soloist, and George R. 
Smith was accompanist. Three singers 
and five pianists appeared in the 198th 
recital given by the pupils of Edward 
Everett Adams at Odd Fellows’ Hall. 


* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—At a student re- 
hearsal at the Von Unschuld University 
of Music, twenty-three pupils offered an 
interesting program of piano, vocal and 
violin numbers, under the direction of the 
president of the institution, Marie Von 
Unschuld. The director of the vocal de- 
partment, Mary Helen Howe, soprano, 
was introduced in operatic selections and 
ballads. 

* OK * 

AMHERST, Mass.—Margaret Woods 
Merrill of Longmeadow and Annah D. 
Huntting of Springfield gave a vocal and 
’cello recital before the Amherst Women’s 
Club. Mrs. Merrill sang Franz’s “Re- 
quest” and “Dedication,” Godard’s “Flo- 
rian’s Song,” and several other num- 
bers, and Mrs. Huntting played solos by 
Kreisler, Cui, and other composers. Mrs. 
Kenyon F. Butterfield presided. 


ALLISON, Iowa.—In a community song 
concert given here, the American Legion 
Post, Ladies’ Auxiliary, Commercial 
Club, community and women’s clubs, all 
schools and churches were represented. 
The Allison Orchestra assisted, and Mrs. 
D. W. Burch led the community singing. 
Hazel Black, county superintendent, and 
Margaret Siegfield, county Red Cross 
nurse, organized the program. 


CLEVELAND, OHI0.—Members of the 
Fortnightly Musical Club who appeared 
in the club’s last afternoon program of 
the season, at the Hotel Statler, were: 
Ethel Bagnall Koeliker, soprano; Mrs. 
Frederick Nicolaus, violinist; Sara Requa 
Vick, contralto, and Mrs. Harry Good- 
bread and Mrs. Helen C. Conrad, accom- 
panists. Pupils of John O. Samuel gave 
the fifth of a series of monthly recitals 


at his studio. 
* * a 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN.—Frederick Tag- 
gart, bass, sang before the Psi Upsilon 
fraternity recently, and was applauded 
in a program which included “Why Do 
the Nations?’ Schumann’s “I Will Not 
Grieve” and “The Two Grenadiers,” 
Tchaikovsky’s “To the Forest,” and other 
numbers. Mr. Taggart is brother of 
Jeannie Taggart, who toured Canada 
and Australia as soprano soloist with the 
Sheffield Choir. 

* * * 

SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—At the monthly 
musicale of the San Antonio Musical 
Club at the St. Anthony Ballroom, the 
program, under the direction of Roy Re- 
pass, was given by Lucas Cerna, violinist; 
Mary Brown Campbell, pianist; Bernice 
Hardy Duggan, reader; Mrs. Nat Gold- 
smith, soprano, and LeRoy Hamilton, 
baritone, of Cuero, pupil of David Griffin. 
The accompanists were Roy Repass, Wal- 
ter Dunham and Mrs. J. W. Hoit. 

x * x 

ALFRED, N. Y.—Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“Pirates of Penzance” was performed at 
Alfred University by the University 
Chorus and Orchestra, under the baton 
of Ray W. Wingate. The cast comprised 
H. M. Eaton, G. S. Robinson, F. S. Place, 
I. A. Conree, D. B. Rogers, Bernardine 
Dougherty, Eleanor Fox, Hazel S. Tru- 
man, Amelia Tubbs, and Florence Bow- 
den. Joy Babcock, violinist, with Ada 
Becker Seidlin as accompanist, gave a 
recital at the University. 

* * * 

OREGON CiTy, ORE.—A program given 
recently by twenty-five children, all un- 
der the age of twelve years, and students 
of Sadye Evelyn Ford, pianist, and her 
asistant instructor, Ethel B. White, 

Elma 
Mayoni 


brought forward Mary Laurie, 
Van Wey, 


Elaine Hawkins, 


Swafford, Arlene Hart, Esther Busklin, 
Beverly Schoenberg, Dorothy Dickey, 
Margaret Rakel, Mary Meeds, Evelyn 
Park, Emma Lee Baldwin, Rosalie 
Harry, Elizabeth Beverlin, and Fidele 
Fenton. 

* OK * 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—The Glee Club 
of the Skidmore School of Arts of Sara- 
toga Springs gave a concert at Union 
College, under the direction A. Stanley 
Osborn. Soloists from the faculty were 
Olaf Jensen, pianist; Edward Rice, vio- 
linist; John DeHeck, tenor, and Mr. Os- 
born, baritone. Student soloists were 
Marion Truax Nagler, Marion Pitts, 
Mrs. Thomas F. Luther and Edda Ben- 
net.. Original compositions by Mrs. Nag- 
ler, Miss Pitts and Miss Bennet were 
features of the program. 

ok * * 

JOHNSON City, N. Y.—Paul Bliss’ can- 
tata, “A Midsummer Night,’ was the 
feature of a concert given by the Glee 
Clubs and Orchestra of Johnson City 
High School at Theodore Roosevelt Audi- 
torium. Annie L. Skinner conducted, and 
the soloists were Adelaide Twining, Miss 
Skinner, Snowden Smith, Ellen Turner, 
Mildred Matthews and Gladys Williams. 
Miss Smith and Edith Bruce were the 
accompanists. A miscellaneous program 
was made up of choruses and orchestral 
pieces, and Harlon Bartholomew played 
a violin solo. 

* * 

LEXINGTON, Ky.—The following. offi- 
cers have been elected for the MacDowell 
Club: Myrtle Kesheimer, president; Mrs. 
Lee Huffman, vice-president; Mrs. B. F. 
Van Meter, secretary; Mrs. E. B. Old- 
ham, corresponding secretary, and Mrs. 
A. S. J. Tucker, treasurer. An interest- 
ing program, in charge of Mrs. Stough 
ton Fletcher, at the recent meeting, in- 
cluded piano duets played by Edith Rose 
and Louise Best, a group of French 
songs sung by Iva Dagley, and a Gounod 
aria given by G. E. Broyles. A paper 
on French music was read by Mrs. E. F. 
Farquhar. 

* * * 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Members of the fac- 
ulty of the Louisville Conservatory gave 
a recital at the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium. 
Dan Baker, tenor, sang the “Flower 
Song” from “Carmen,” Chausson’s “Le 
Colibri,” Burleigh’s “To a Cloud,” La- 
Forge’s “When Your Dear Hands,” and 
several other songs. Lucille Dreier and 
Frederick Morley, pianists, played the 
Grieg Concerto, and Arensky’s Suite for 
two pianos was given by Alberta Nichols 
and Lionel Levinson-Sinclair. Nanny 
Rudy Anderson’s piano solos comprised 
the Gluck-Brahms Gavotte, Rachmani- 
noff’s Prelude in G Minor, MacDowell’s 


“Valse Triste,” and Liszt’s Twelfth 
Rhapsody. " 
ALLENTOWN, PA.— Elizabeth Hood 


Latta, president of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Music Clubs, was heard in 
recital before the members of the local 
Musical Club. The following pupils of 
Mae D. Miller, teacher, of New York 
and Allentown, gave a recital at the 
Hotel Traylor: Miriam Roth, Dorothy 
Lichty, Gertrude Snyder, Bessie Taylor, 
Dorothea Howell, Bernardine Brady, 
Lucy Lehr, Maud Kurtz, Helen Miller, 
Edna Hunsicker, Dorothy Naef, Gladys 
Rodgers, Mrs. Howard Adams, Mae 
Ruhe, Grace Peters, Edith Kichline, 
Dorothy Mertz, Lester Mack, William 
Butz, Paul Hollenbach, Quintus Reinert, 
Charles Kline and Earl! Seip. 


* * * 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—The College 
Women’s Club was entertained at the 
home of Mrs. Edward Ellery, on the 
Union College campus, with a program of 
Indian music, which brought out the 
sources of the aboriginal songs, and their 
harmonized and thematic uses in elabor- 
ate compositions. The soloists were: 
Mrs. Burt Newkirk, soprano; Emilie 
Henning, contralto; Mrs. John B. Taylor 
and Mrs. A. C. Richardson, pianists, and 
Edward Rice, violinist. Mrs. Frank W. 
Harrison gave a reading, made up largely 
from a book by Frederick Burton, and 
this was followed by a general discus- 


sion. The accompanists were Mrs. Frank 
K. Bagnall and Ollie G. Yettru. 
oK K * 
ALBANY, N. Y.—Mrs. Peter D. 


Schmidt, Regina L. Held and Lillian M. 
Jones, violinists, and Margaret A. De- 
Graff, harpist, comprising the string 
quartet of the Monday Musical Club, with 
Lydia F. Stevens as accompanist, gave a 
recital of chamber music in Chancellor’s 
Hall, the program including ensemble 
numbers by Grieg and Edward German, 
and solos played by Miss DeGraff. Louise 
Beaman Haefner, contralto, sang an 
aria from “Samson and Delilah” and a 
group of songs. Frederick P. Denison, 
former leader of the Philharmonic Or- 


chestra, gave a talk on “The Orche: ».» 
explaining the derivation of string. j, 
struments. 


* * * 
RockrorD, Inu.—The Rockford |{.. 
delssohn Club gave a concert in h 


the following members appeared: 
Nelson and Mrs. Ralph Cronk, sop 
Mariea Brogunier, contralto; \ 
Nordin and Bess Leone Bradford, _ .,, 
ists; Beth McLaren Miller, Eloise ' 
Morgan and Celeste Bengston, i " 
mental trio; Dorothy Kenyon, 

and Annie Walton and Genevieve 
man, accompanists. Musicians of ke 
ford College, with the College Glee  )y), 
and Orchestra, were heard in a rec’ | 3; 
the College Chapel, under the direc: f 
Virginia Estill, vocal instructor the 
College music department, and \\. »jo, 
de Vore, violinist and organizer the 
student orchestra. 


* * 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—The musi: (¢e. 
partment of Centennial Club, a large 
organization of women, has appv nted 


Mrs. Robert Caldwell, chairman; \\rs. |. 
G. Noel, vice-chairman; Mrs. | oujs 
Sperry, secretary, and Mrs. T. L. Her. 
bert, Mrs. A. B. Anderson, Mrs. ©. A. 
Manthey, Mrs. W. C. Dixon, Mrs. Leslie 
Noel, Lucy Jocelyn Bushnell, \Mary 
White Guill, and Katherine Morris, com. 
mittee. In the first concert given hy the 
Wednesday Club, Mrs. Clyde Walters 
and Mrs. Clarence Sutherland 

chairmen of the program, which was 
given by Mrs. Blackwood, Mrs. Schofield, 
Mrs. Walters, Mrs. Smith and Mrs, 
Crozier, singers; Mrs. “Wands, Mrs. 
Blackwood, Mrs. Crozier, Mrs. Orr, Mrs, 
Keshner and Mrs. Baird, violinists; Miss 
Phillips, ’cellist; Ruby Rives, reader, and 
Mrs. Sanders, Mrs. Roberts, Mrs. Wal- 
ters, Mrs. Sutherland, Mrs. Gilmore and 


Mrs. Pierce, pianists. 
* *K * 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. — “Stabat 
Mater” was part of the annual Lente: 
program given by the Ladies’ Musie (lu) 
in the First Lutheran Church, and was 
sung by the club chorus, conducted by 
Edgar M. Cooke. Mrs. Bailey J. Robi- 
cheaux, Mrs. H. A. Schaffler, and Mrs. 
C. A. Griffith were the soloists. Esther 
Fonville sang “With Verdure Clad”; 
Clark E. Snell sang Kramer’s “The 
Great Awakening”; violin solos were 
played by Anna Shapiro, and an organ 
solo was contributed by Mrs. George 
Forsythe. Amanda O’Connor and Paui- 
ine Roberts were accompanists. Mrs 
Allen Street, vice-president of the club, 
conducted the meeting. Pupils of Laura 
St. Mary appearing in recital at St. 
Paul’s Parish House, were: William 
Shaw, Margaret Reck, Mrs. Charles 
Short, Eva Doty, Helen Kraft, Maxine 
Mushrush, Mrs. Eli D. Bernstein and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Townsend Smith. 

e ¢ is 


WICHITA, KAN.—The following pupils 
of Mabel Capron were presented in 4 
piano recital at Fairmount College: 
Evelyn King, Margaret McIntyre, Mil 
dred McPherson, Gladys Lansdowne, 
Cordelia Schroeder, Mildred Orr, Fliza- 
beth Lester, Ruth Fisher, Lillian Bour- 
man, Walter Kessler. In a piano recita! 
by pupils of Lenore Fisher the following 
students appeared: Ruth King, Fthe! 
King, Betty Hasbrook, Henrietta Schu- 
bert, Helen Whitlock, Jack Carmain, 
Evelyn Wyant, Theresa Goodin, Lorene 
Wheeler, Bessie Eldridge, Robert Talbot, 
Donna Powell, Nellie Singleton, Mary 
Ann Fallet, Cleo Fallet, Marguerite 
Newman, Mildred Foster, Dorothy Lap- 
pin, Edgar Shafer. A matinée program 
was given by students of the Wichita 
College of Music, in which the followin 
performers were heard: Evelyn Paxton, 
Helen Ayres, Bernice Burket, Lewe!'y" 
Butler, Lucille Baum, Bessie Ruby, Ru») 
Woolf, Mayme Denison. 

ok * * 

CANTON, OHI0.—Mrs. Nellie J 
Dretke has been elected president 0! *” 
MacDowell Club of Canton, and her "us 
band is the director of the newly org@™ 
ized ‘Nazir Grotto Glee Club, which W* 
instrumental in bringing the Ke! yr 
Glee Club here for an entertainme' 
propram of high merit, with 
mental numbers, was given by th: 
U. Glee Club. St. Joseph’s Choir £4** 
a program of special music recen'') '“ 
peating it the following evenin 
Men’s Club of St. Paul’s E 
Church gave a minstrel entert 
directed by Jack Williams. Mrs 
Frease-Green entertained her 
and read to them a paper ¢ 


by Josephine Menuez, piano ‘ 
Loraine Peters-Adams, organ! 
teacher, gave a recital in th 


Christian Church, assisted by her |!" 
and Thomas Ward, baritone. Mo''">" 
and programs were recently 2 ; 
both the MacDowell Club and 
MacDowell Club. 
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In Masic Schools and 








SAENGER STUDENTS IN 
MUSICALE-TEA . 

he first musicale-tea of this season 
-he Oscar Saenger Studios was given 
Wednesday afternoon, March 22, with 

, -roup of Saenger students presenting 
‘he program. Lillian Collier, coloratura 
annul no, was heard in the “Charmant 
‘yiceau” aria and songs by Watts and 
\'.hler; Ruth Mayes, mezzo-soprano, in 
+s by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Woodman 
Rachmaninoff; Augusta Redyn, 

in songs by Rimsky- 


‘| Stadios of NewYork 


mezzo-soprano, 
Korsakoff, Koechlin and Grandland; 
Richard Hale, baritone, in songs by 


S-humann, Rogers, Damrosch and Cooke, 
his singing of “Danny Deever” being 
conspicuously fine; Mary Bennett, con- 
tralto, in songs by Ware, Fourdrain, 
Kramer, and Szule; Dorothy Brant- 
hoover, soprano, in Musetta’s Waltz from 
“Boheme,” and Gladys Mathew, soprano, 
and William Struber, baritone, in the 
duet from Act 1 of “Pagliacci.” It was 
an afternoon of admirable singing and 
there was much applause for the singers 
after their various numbers. Emily 
Miller was the accompanist of the day. 
The hostesses at the tea table were two 
widely known singers who have studied 
with Mr. Saenger, Mme. Marie Rappold 
and Mme. Josephine Jacoby. Hostesses 
of the afternoon were Mrs. William C. 
Provost, Kathryn Browne, Marion Rubo- 
vit and Mabel Jacobs. 





ENGAGEMENTS FOR KITCHELL PUPILS 

Members of the Twentieth Century 
Club of Richmond Hill heard Blanche 
Stoney, a soprano from the studio of 


> Charles Kitchell, on March 27. The day 


before, Miss Stoney had appeared in re- 
cital with the Roxboro Trio in Phila- 
delphia. Other engagements for her 


| have included an appearance at the Pil- 


grim Commandery dinner in Richmond 
Hill on Feb. 27; in a foyer concert at 
the Central Y. M. C. A. of Brooklyn on 
March 4; a re-engagement as soloist in 
choral concert at the Central Y. M. C. A., 
on March 7, and a banquet at the Grace 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Brooklyn 
on March 23. 

Another Kitchell soprano, Marie 
Bashian, gave recitals of folk-songs in 
Newtonville, Mass., on March 16, and for 
the Twentieth Century Club of Buffalo 
on March 22. She is to appear in Jordan 
Hall in Boston on April 5; in Norwich, 
Conn., on April 21 and April 23, and 
at Wellesley College on April 25. Grace 
Macnamara, contralto, will be soloist 
with the Woodman Choral Club ot 
Brooklyn on Apri? 26. Mrs. G. M. Beyea, 
soprano, was a special soloist at All 
Saints’ Episcopal Church in Leonia, 
N. J., on March 19. Another engage- 
ment as special soloist was that of 
Frances Tode at the Church of the Puri- 
tans on March 26. 

March 3 brought a concert appear- 
ance for Alma Hopkins Kitchell, con- 
tralto, at Erasmus Hall High School in 
Brooklyn. She has since been heard 
© a Duo-Art recital at Aeolian Hall, 
on March 10; at the Literary Ves- 
pers at Town Hall on March 12, and in 
Ry Oratorio concert at Stuyvesant High 
schoo! on March 19. She was soloist at 
the dinner of the Woman’s Federation 
2 the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
‘urch of Brooklyn on March 20 and 
as the March honor guest and soloist 
101 Wisconsin Woman’s Club. 





VOCAL ART-SCIENCE PROGRAM 


Another delightful musicale and tea 
a given by Anita Mason Woolson and 
‘aude Tweedy, directors of the Vocal 
‘nce Studios in their auditorium 


€ alternoon of March 25. Several 
Singers were presented in an in- 
Program which opened with a 
x Lassen sung admirably by Ina 
“ Soprano, and Edith Todd, contralto. 
oe,..\@ from Puecini’s “Tosca” was 
,,. vey delivered by Alfred Hodshon, 
: hn Richards, baritone, was cor- 
Duro elved in songs by Handel and 

“a | Evelyn Westoff, soprano, gave 
nterpretation of numbers by 
nd Curran. The assisting art- 
© afternoon were Miss Tweedy 
nee Gale, pianist. Miss Tweedy 
ae rmingly Respighi’s “E se un 
le rnasse” and “Colored Toys” by 
ai and Miss Gale revealed ex- 


ceptional pianistic skill in a Bach “Pre- 
lude,” Moszkowski’s “Guitarre,” Pade- 
rewski’s “Minuet” and Chopin’s E Minor 
Waltz. Daniel Wolf was an efficient ac- 
companist. M. B. S. 





SINGS AT STEPHENS STUDIO 


Harrison Christian, baritone, gave a 
program of English, French and German 
songs at the studio of Percy Rector 
Stephens on the evening of March 20. Mr. 
Christian is from Lynchburg, Va., and 
is a student at Columbia University. 
His program, which was exacting, in- 
cluded numbers by Piccini, Deems Tay- 
lor, Arnold, Hildach and Dupare, as well 
as the “Salt Water Ballads” of Frederick 





Keel. Lee Cronican was the accom- 
panist. 
HAYWOOD PUPILS ACTIVE: 
Thomas Fuson, tenor, will sing 


Stainer’s “Crucifixion” at Madison, N. J., 


Good Friday evening. Mr. Fuson will 
give a joint recital with Ethel Wright 
Fuson, mezzo-contralto, for the Saturday 
Musical Club on April 19 at Asheville, 
N. C. This is the beginning of a series 
of concert engagements in the South, 
Marjorie Suiter, soprano, sang at a Tea 
Musicale in East Orange, N. J., on 
March 25. 





BETHLEHEM TO HEAR GESCHEIDT 
ARTIST 

Fred Patton, baritone, who was 
trained by Adelaide Gescheidt, has been 
engaged to sing at the Bethlehem Bach 
Choir’s festival on May 26. He will take 
the part of Jesus in the St. Matthew 
Passion. Mr. Patton will sing the same 
role in this work with the Elizabeth, 
N. J., branch of the New York Oratorio 
Society on April 4. On April 12 he will 
sing the second bass role of Judas at 
St. Bartholomew’s Church. At one of 
Miss Gescheidt’s voice analysis classes, 
followed by an hour of song, in March, 
the principles of her system of voice de- 
velopment were demonstrated by several 
of her pupils, Hazel Drury, Inez Har- 
rison, Virginia Crenshaw, Foster House, 
Irene Jacques and Frederic Baer. Anne 
Tindale and Betty Schuleen were at the 
piano. 





REMINGTON-HILL PUPILS IN RECITAL 


Many excellént voices and a_ well 
chosen program of wide range and inter- 
est were outstanding features which at- 
tracted an overflow attendance at the 
recital given by pupils of Cora Reming- 
ton-Hill, New York vocal teacher, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, on 
the afternoon of March 18. Mme. 
Remington-Hill presented Helen and 
Florence Marble, Gladys Spicer, Mrs. 
Ralph Millison, Olive Demarest, Mrs. B. 
Stillwell, Mrs. Eugene Sweeney, Helen 
Larkin, Ida Falck, and Beulah Berson, 
sopranos, and Chrissie Cardinal, con- 
tralto. All singers were cordially re- 
ceived. Helen Huit provided sterling 
accompaniments. M. B. S. 





CHURCH ENGAGES ROGERS SINGER 

A pupil of Francis Rogers, Marjorie 
Greiner, has been engaged for the posi- 
tion of soprano soloist at the Second 
Congregational Church of Greenwich, 
Conn., for the season of 1922-23. Mr. 
Rogers gave a recital at the Yale Uni- 
versity School of Music on the evening 
of March 21, when his program was made 
up of songs by English composers of 
three centuries. Alfred Boyce was at 
the piano. 





Y. M. C. A. HEARS BUCK SINGERS 


Four Dudley Buck artists were heard 
at the East Side Branch of the Y. M. 
C. A. on the evening of March 23. They 
were Katherine Galloway, soprano; 
Theodora Bushnell, contralto; Frank 
Munn, tenor, and Frank Forbes, bari- 
tone. Leslie E. Arnold, a young bari- 
tone from Mr. Buck’s studio, has been 
engaged as soloist at the Church of St. 
Rose of Lima, in New York City. 





MARTINO ARTISTS IN OPERA 


Three of the singers who took part in 
the performance of Verdi’s “Aida,” 
which was given by the People’s Opera 
Company at the Longacre Theater on 
the evening of March 19, were pupils 
from the Alfredo Martino Studios. 


7 


Giulia Grilli essayed the réle of Amneris, 
and Mary Krantz and Ignazio Palazy 
were heard in important parts. 
Martino is general director of the com- 
pany which is giving a regular series of 
popular-priced opera at the Longacre 
Theater on Sunday nights. 





PIANO PROGRAM AT FARKAS STUDIO 

Five piano pupils of Frida ‘Farkas 
were heard in recital at her Carnegie 
Hall studio on Sunday evening, March 
26, appearing before a number of 


friends. Freda Lacher played Leybach’s 
Fifth Nocturne and “Pas des Amphores” 
by Chaminade; Rose Klugmann was 
heard in a Grieg Waltz and a Tarantella 
by Pieczonka; Ruth Siegel in “Morning 
Mood” by Grieg and a transcription from 
Flotow’s “Martha”; Regina Frank in 
Chaminade’s “Scarf Dance” and Schu- 
bert’s “Moment Musicale,” and -Esther 
Badad in an arrangement of Keler Béla’s 
Hungarian Lustspiel Overture. By spe- 
cial request, Miss Farkas played Liszt’s 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 12. 





A. Y. CORNELL PUPIL TEACHING 


An artist from A. Y. Cornell’s summer 
school of vocal instruction for teachers 
and singers, Minna Gaudry, showed the 


results of her work as a voice teacher 
in a program presented by her advanced 
pupils in Savannah, Ga. Four singers 
had been announced, but illness pre- 
vented the appearance of one of them. 
The program included numbers’ by 
‘Handel, Verdi, Rachmaninoff, Bizet, Mo- 
zart and Rossini. 


Mr. . 


Schumann Heink to Sing Many Times 
in April 

_Mme. Schumann Heink, who has been 
singing in concert four times a week 
over a wide range of territory since the 
first of October, will appear in Akron, 
Ohio, Jamestown, N. Y., and Boston, 
Mass., in April before Holy Week, dur- 
ing which period it is her invariable cus- 
tom not to fill any engagements. On 
Easter Sunday evening, she will sing at 
the Hippodrome, New York, and will 
follow this appearance with perform- 
ances in Montclair, N. J., Monessen, Pa., 
Beaver Falls, Pa., Des Moines, Iowa, Mc- 
Allister, Durant and Ardmore, all in the 
State of Oklahoma. May will find the 
great contralto continuing her season’s 
activities. 





Siloti to Close Season with Monteux 


After concluding a tour of the Middle 
West, Alexander Siloti, Russian pianist, 
will have three appearances as soloist 
with the Boston Symphony, in Cambridge, 
Mass., on April 6, and in Boston on April 
7 and April 8. He will then sail for 
Europe and will not return to the United 
States until October, when he will make 
another tour, under the management of 
George Engles. 





Tarasova to Sing at Carnegie Hall 


The costume recital to be given by 
Nina Tarasova, interpreter of Russian 
folk-songs and ballads, at Carnegie Hall, 
on the evening of April 1, will be her last 
program of the season. She will present 
several little-known Russian songs which 
have been specially arranged for her. 
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Sydney Lloyd Wrightson 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 27.— 
Sydney Lloyd Wrightson, singer, teacher 
and conductor, also founder and presi- 
dent of the Washington College of Mu- 
sic from 1904 to 1914, died here last 
night after a long illness. Mr. Wright- 
son, who was born in London, Aug. 4, 
1269, came of a musical family, his ma- 
ternal grandfather, having been conduc- 
tor of the Queen’s private orchestra and 
Drury Lane opera orchestra. He was 
educated at St. Paul’s Cathedral choir 
school, and was soloist in the choir under 
Sir John Stainer. He later studied 
singing under William Shakespeare. 

Mr. Wrightson came to the United 
States in 1889, and filled the position 
of choirmaster in prominent churches in 
several cities. He was soloist with the 
Philadelphia, New York and Washing- 
ton Symphonies, was assisting artist to 
Moritz Rosenthal during concert tours in 
this country and appeared three times 
with Richard Strauss during the latter’s 
American tour in 1904, reading Tenny- 
son’s “Enoch Arden” to Strauss’ music 
with the composer at the piano. 

Official positions held by Mr. Wright- 
son include: Conductor, Chicago Choral 
Union, 1901-1902; Dean of School of Mu- 
sic, West Virginia University, 1902- 
1904; Musical Director, Jamestown Ex- 
hibition, 1907; Conductor, Musical Art 
Society, Oratorio Society, Choral Society 
and choirmaster at the Church of the 
Covenant, Washington. 





W. Pierce Chilton 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., March 26.—W. 
Pierce Chilton, formerly correspondent 


for MuSsICAL AMERICA in this. city, died 
at his home on March 24, after an illness 
of several weeks, Mr. Chilton was born 
in Benton, Ala., Aug. 21, 1883, and was 
educated at Southern University, from 
which he graduated in 1903. Besides 
being president and principal owner of 
the Paragon Press, Mr. Chilton was a 
well-known singer and was soloist in St. 
John’s Episcopal Church. His first wife, 
who was Minnie Harvey Pickett, and 
whom he married in 1904, died some 
years ago. A son by this marriage sur- 
vives, also his second wife, who was 
Pauline Garret, and whom he married 
in 1919. 





Thomas W. Sturgeon 


MouNT VERNON, N. Y., March 25.— 
Thomas W. Sturgeon, for ten years 
supervisor of music in the public schools 
in Mount Vernon, died in the Mount 
Vernon Hospital on March 22. Mr. 
Sturgeon was born in Armagh, Ireland 
in 1870, and studied music under Dr. 


Marks at the Protestant Cathedral in 
Armagh, graduating later from Dublin 
University. He came to the United 
States in 1889 and shortly after, became 
conductor of the Boston Tech Glee Club, 
later touring for several seasons with the 
Castle Square Opera Company and sing- 


ing in the Warren Avenue Baptist 
Church in Boston. He is survived by 
his wife. 
John Fugl 

THOMPSONVIL" 1 N, March 25,— 
John Hughes, ¢: wan ‘ eon years 
at the Church i'ate Con- 
ception in Watery, > at the 
home of his sisters, ‘ \9, after 
an illness of several o/ neuritis. 
Mr. Hughes vas born hom psonville 


and received his musica! ec uc*\ion here 
and at Yale. His first position was at 
St. John’s Church, New Haven, after 
which he was for many years organist at 
St. John’s Church in Hartford. Mr. 
Hughes also composed a _ considerable 
amount of music, including several full 
masses for the Roman Catholic Church. 
He is survived by two sisters and two 
brothers. W. E. C. 





Walter G. Wilmarth 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25.— 
Walter G. Wilmarth, one of Washing- 


ton’s best-known musicians, died at his 
home here on March 13, after a pro- 
tracted illness. Mr. Wilmarth was born 
in Washington in 1869. 

He was an ardent musician and was 
one of the founders and later the con- 
ductor of the Department of the Interior 
Band and Orchestra, and gave his serv- 
ices freely to charitable and patriotic 
affairs. Mr. Wilmarth was the composer 
of numerous musical works. Interment 
was in Rock Creek Cemetery, Washing- 
ton. A. T. M. 





Leo Richard 


MANCHESTER, N. H., March 25.—Leo 
Richard, for a number of years music 
critic on La Presse of Montreal, and sec- 
retary to the late Honoré Mercier during 
his term as prime minister of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, died here on March 23, 
after a short illness. Mr. Richard was 
well known as a musician of much 
ability. 








Benjamin T. Hammond 


WORCESTER, MASS., March 26.—Word 
was received here last week of the death 
in Rome, Italy, on March 22, of Benja- 
min T. Hammond, for twenty-one years 
a resident of this city. Mr. Hammond 
was intimately associated with the mu- 
sical life of Worcester. W. E. C. 
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‘America Too Self-Depreciatory, Says Mrs. Weller 
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Soprano Believes Public Is 
Over-Exacting in Apprais- 
ing Own Musicians—Dove- 
tailing the Musical Supply 
and Demand — Excessive 
Concert Fees Retard Local 
Artistic Development — On 
American Compositions 


OT in chauvinism or in self-deprecia- 

tion, but in an honest judgment of 
its work and in pride in its real accom- 
plishments, will America find its musical 
salvation, according to Ida Geer Weller, 
the American soprano. 

This statement was made appropos of 
the recent meeting held in New York to 
discuss whether America had musical at- 
mosphere. “It seems to me that the fact 
that this meeting was held indicates in 
itself something of the patronizing atti- 


tude we take towards ourselves. One 
would not hold such a meeting to discuss 
this about other nationalities. Why then 
question a point on which many Ameri- 
can products, by their art, have given 
conclusive evidence? People are glad to 
accept the fact that Americans are prac- 
tical; does it not attest to our music at- 
mosphere as well, if so practical a people 
is willing to receive and hear all the 
European musicians, and send them back 
to their countries with more money, in 
one season, than they are likely to earn 
in a lifetime in Europe? It seems a 
pretty fine commentary on the Ameri- 
can’s musicianship. 

“Unfortunately the American public 
seems to err by being too generous in 
this respect. We are likely to be over- 
gullible in our attitude to foreign artists, 
and somewhat too exacting when our 
own products are concerned. 


The Local Concert Problem 


“We are still far from solving our con- 
cert problem, especially the serious mat- 


ter of bringing music to the hinterlands 
of this country. I meet innumerable 
people who come to this city on a visit, 
who are starved for music; every occa- 
sion to hea... tiwic, every ‘pass’ for a 
concert is eagerly taken up, and the 
music enjoyed with “eal sincerity. They 
say to me, ‘if only ye could get good 
music in ou? home cities.” And at the 
same time there are hundreds of musi- 
cians absolutely without opportunity in 
New York, trying their utmost to get en- 
gagements. Something is_ seriously 
wrong with a system which cannot more 
closely dovetail the supply and demand. 
The cure, in large measure, I believe 
rests with the local public and the local 
manager. The ‘star’ and the reputation 
of an artist, instead of art itself, is 
still worshipped too fondly for our 
own good. There is no reason why 
any artist, star as he or she may 
be, should demand $3,000 to $4,000 





Vaughan Williams to Visit Amer- 
ica for Norfolk Festival 


INSTED, CONN., March 27. 

—Vaughan Williams, British 
composer, is to be the guest of 
honor at the Norfolk, Conn., Mu- 
sic Festival in June. He is to bring 
with him a new work, “A Pastoral 
Symphony,” the performance of 
which he will conduct for the first 
time in this country. Mr. Williams 
is well known as the composer of 
several important orchestral and 
choral works, and his “London 
Symphony” attracted considerable 
attention when played in America 
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Ida Geer Weller, American Soprano, Who, in the Accompanying Interview, Makes Some 
Pertinent Kemarks on the Concert Situation in the United States 


for a concert. But it is still more foolish 
on the part of the local public and man- 
ager to pay it; because for this money 
they could get half a dozen or more 
really splendid musicians, who in a 
series of concerts could bring them a far 
greater amount of good music, and sup- 
ply incomparably more real art for them, 
than the single artist with the excessive 
fee. One western manager once said to 
me, ‘Well, my patrons like to see just 
what these stars wear, or how they walk, 
and what they look like—they aren’t in- 
terested in the music.’ I do not believe 
this is entirely true. My experience has 
been that the great majority of persons 
away from the music centers are eager 
to hear music, and good music.” 


Avoid Meretricious Songs 


On the subject of American composi- 
tion, Mrs. Weller is also emphatic. “Un- 
fortunately,” she says, “many artists 
have made it a point of singing Ameri- 
can songs which are not of the highest 
standard, which are either gushy out- 
bursts or else are imitations of musical 
expressions not our own. One of the 
greatest mistakes, for instance, in my 
opinion, which American singers have 


*made is to go abroad presenting in their 


recitals songs far from our best. We 
have splendid writings here by our own 
composers; and it certainly seems a 
grievous error to give Europe the im- 
pression that some of these maudlin 
works are representative of our real 
standards of writings.” 

Of the singer, Mrs. Weller believes 
that her motto should be “Be yourself.” 
Singers are apt to rely too much upon 
teachers is her belief. “After one gets 
the foundation of vocal art which the 
teacher gives, one must try to seek her 
own musical salvation. One does not ex- 











that singers should specialize in their 
field. Vocalists seem to believe that one 
can step from opera to concert stage 
with equal ease, and that efficiency in one 
field presupposes equal excellence in the 
other. Not at all! The training and at- 
titude towards each.branch is entirely 
different. For myself, the operatic stage 
has no allure. For all the accessories 
which attach to the opera I find compen- 
sation in the varying moods of the songs; 
and in transplanting and living the 
atmosphere of each vocal number which 
one interprets, there is the same fascina- 
tion as in throwing oneself into a réle.” 
F. R. G. 


Albert Wolff Decorated by French Goy- 
ernment 


Albert Wolff, musical director of the 
Opéra Comique in Paris, and conductor 


of French répertoire at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, has been made a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor by the French 
government, according to a cable to the 
New York Times. Notification of the 
honor came during the first performance 
of a revival of Bruneau’s “L’Attaque du 
Moulin,” when Berteaux, Minister of 
Public Instruction, stepped onto the 
stage and summoned the conductor. Mr. 
Wolff came to the Opéra Comique fifteen 
years ago as singing director, and grad- 
ually rose through the posts of assistant 
conductor and chef d’orchestre to the 
post of musical director. Commenting 
on the honor, the Paris newspaper, 
Figaro, observed: “He is at the same 








and Food 


INGERS at the Opera in 0 
prefer tributes and pay) , | 
in wood and food supplies to  - 
ers and rubles, according to 
cent despatch to the New 


Herald. The best of the si: 
receives aS a maximum sg: 
1,500,000 rubles monthly, 


will buy a pound and a ha 
bread per day, with no m 
left over. An orchestra cond 
who recently celebrated the tw. 
fifth anniversary of his conn 
with one of the most farwous 
Odessa theaters, received anny 
other gifts twenty-five pound: of 
firewood. A section of the «ats 
at the Opera is free and a box f, 
six persons costs but the equi, 

of six cents. The despatch added 
that Marie de Ribas, a well-know 
Russian coloratura, continue: 
sing leading réles, despite the fac 
that she has contracted tubercu- 
losis. The voice of Kanchan, ; 
well-known tenor, has recent]; 
changed to baritone owing to pri- 
vations and nervousness over !|ack 
of food. 








Heenan aersanneninte 


‘time our best chef d’orchestre and a con. 


poser of great talent.” Francis Cas: 
desus, head of the American Conserva- 
tory of Music at Fontainebleau, has r- 
cently received the same honor from th 
French government. 





Song Recital in Senate Backs Plea for 
Duty on Potatoes 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25.—The 
sedate United States Senate was enter- 
tained on March 18 by an incident not 
on the legislative program, nothing less 
than a.song recital by Senator Ber 
Fernald of Maine. Senators Fernald 
and Hale of Maine had both made urgent 
appeals that a duty of thirty-five cents a 
bushel be put on Irish potatoes in the new 
tariff bill. After the speeches, Senato: 
Watson of Indiana,. with an amused 
gleam in his eyes said: ‘Senator Fernald, 
we were much impressed by your argv- 
ment, but we understand that you have a 
fine voice, and if you will favor us witha 
song, say, ‘Throw Out the Life-Line, it 
may aid your case.” Senator Fernald 
was nonplussed for an instant, but re- 
covering his composure at once, complied, 
in strong, well-modulated tones, singing 
the hymn requested. Senators applauded 
vigorously, and later insisted on an en- 
core, for which Senator Fernald chose 
“Lead, Kindly Light.” . At the close ol 
the recital, Senator Watson gravely an. 
nounced “the duty on Irish potatoes will 
be thirty-five cents.” A. T. MARKS 





Montreal Friends Seek Boris Dunev 
{By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERI' 


MONTREAL, March 27.—Boris Duney, 
pianist, well-known locally, has_ bee! 
missing for several days. He was clos 
ly associated with many local activities 
his last efforts being in behalf of a bene- 
fit concert for poor students. n a 
count of his sudden disappearance, ‘ 
committee in charge have cancelled th 
concert. His wife and friends are g!' 
ly concerned for his safety. 

HARCOURT [| ARMER. 





Boris Dunev visited Musical AMER 
ICA’s office on Wednesday wit! | 
pupil, after placing his pupil with » 
New York teacher, saying that he ™ 
remain in New York until the enc 
week, but all efforts to locate hin 
up to the time of going to pres 


ew 





MEHLIN 
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